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Author's Note 

When I was fifteen years old, I found Jesus. 

I spent the summer of my sophomore year at an evangelical 
youth camp in NorthernCalifornia, a place of timbered fields 
and boundless blue skies, where, given enough time 
andstillness and soft-spoken encouragement, one could not 
help but hear the voice of God.Amidst the man-made lakes 
and majestic pines my friends and I sang songs, played 
games,and swapped secrets, rollicking in our freedom from 
the pressures of home and school. In theevenings, we 
gathered in a firelit assembly hall at the center of the camp. 
It was there that Iheard a remarkable story that would 
change my life forever. 

Two thousand years ago, I was told, in an ancient land called 
Galilee, the God of heaven andearth was born in the form of 
a helpless child. The child grew into a blameless man. The 
manbecame the Christ, the savior of humanity. Through his 
words and miraculous deeds, hechallenged the Jews, who 
thought they were the chosen of God, and in return the Jews 
hadhim nailed to a cross. Though he could have saved 
himself from that gruesome death, he freelychose to die. His 



death was the point of it all, for his sacrifice freed us all from 
the burden of oursins. But the story did not end there, 
because three days later, he rose again, exalted anddivine, 
so that now, all who believe in him and accept him into their 
hearts will also never die,but have eternal life. 

For a kid raised in a motley family of lukewarm Muslims and 
exuberant atheists, this was trulythe greatest story ever 
told. Never before had I felt so intimately the pull of God. In 
Iran, theplace of my birth, I was Muslim in much the way I 
was Persian. My religion and my ethnicity weremutual and 
linked. Like most people born into a religious tradition, my 
faith was as familiar tome as my skin, and just as 
disregardable. After the Iranian revolution forced my family 
to fleeour home, religion in general, and Islam in particular, 
became taboo in our household. Islam wasshorthand for 
everything we had lost to the mullahs who now ruled Iran. 

My mother still prayedwhen no one was looking, and you 
could still find a stray Quran or two hidden in a closet or 
adrawer somewhere. But, for the most part, our lives were 
scrubbed of all trace of God. 

That was just fine with me. After all, in the America of the 
1980s, being Muslim was like beingfrom Mars. My faith was a 
bruise, the most obvious symbol of my otherness; it needed 
to beconcealed. 

Jesus, on the other hand, was America. He was the central 
figure in America's nationaldrama. Accepting him into my 
heart was as close as I could get to feeling truly American. I 
donot mean to say that mine was a conversion of 
convenience. On the contrary, I burned withabsolute 
devotion to my newfound faith. I was presented with a Jesus 
who was less "Lord andSavior" than he was a best friend, 
someone with whom I could have a deep and 
personalrelationship. As a teenager trying to make sense of 



an indeterminate world I had only justbecome aware of, this 
was an invitation I could not refuse. 

The moment I returned home from camp, I began eagerly to 
share the good news of JesusChrist with my friends and 
family, my neighbors and classmates, with people I'd just 
met andwith strangers on the street: those who heard it 
gladly, and those who threw it back in my face.Yet 
something unexpected happened in my quest to save the 
souls of the world. The more Iprobed the Bible to arm myself 
against the doubts of unbelievers, the more distance 
Idiscovered between the Jesus of the gospels and the Jesus 
of history—between Jesus theChrist and Jesus of Nazareth. In 
college, where I began my formal study of the history 
ofreligions, that initial discomfort soon ballooned into full¬ 
blown doubts of my own. 

The bedrock of evangelical Christianity, at least as it was 
taught to me, is the unconditionalbelief that every word of 
the Bible is God-breathed and true, literal and inerrant. The 
suddenrealization that this belief is patently and irrefutably 
false, that the Bible is replete with themost blatant and 
obvious errors and contradictions—Just as one would expect 
from adocument written by hundreds of hands across 
thousands of years—left me confused andspiritually 
unmoored. And so, like many people in my situation, I 
angrily discarded my faith as if itwere a costly forgery I had 
been duped into buying. I began to rethink the faith and 
culture ofmy forefathers, finding in them as an adult a 
deeper, more intimate familiarity than I ever had as 

a child, the kind that comes from reconnecting with an old 
friend after many years apart. 

Meanwhile, I continued my academic work in religious 
studies, delving back into the Bible notas an unquestioning 



believer but as an inquisitive scholar. No longer chained to 
the assumptionthat the stories I read were literally true, I 
became aware of a more meaningful truth in the text,a truth 
intentionally detached from the exigencies of history. 
Ironically, the more I learned aboutthe life of the historical 
Jesus, the turbulent world in which he lived, and the 
brutality of theRoman occupation that he defied, the more I 
was drawn to him. Indeed, the Jewish peasantand 
revolutionary who challenged the rule of the most powerful 
empire the world had everknown and lost became so much 
more real to me than the detached, unearthly being I 
hadbeen introduced to in church. 

Today, I can confidently say that two decades of rigorous 
academic research into the originsof Christianity has made 
me a more genuinely committed disciple of Jesus of 
Nazareth than lever was of Jesus Christ. My hope with this 
book is to spread the good news of the Jesus ofhistory with 
the same fervor that I once applied to spreading the story of 
the Christ. 

There are a few things to keep in mind before we begin our 
examination. For every well-attested, heavily researched, 
and eminently authoritative argument made about the 
historicaljesus, there is an equally well-attested, equally 
researched, and equally authoritativeargument opposing it. 
Rather than burden the reader with the centuries-long 
debate aboutthe life and mission of Jesus of Nazareth, I have 
constructed my narrative upon what I believeto be the most 
accurate and reasonable argument, based on my two 
decades of scholarlyresearch into the New Testament and 
early Christian history. For those interested in thedebate, I 
have exhaustively detailed my research and, whenever 
possible, provided thearguments of those who disagree with 
my interpretation in the lengthy notes section at theend of 
this book. 



All Greek translations of the New Testament are my own 
(with a little help from my friendsLiddell and Scott). In those 
few cases in which I do not directly translate a passage of 
the NewTestament, I rely on the translation provided by the 
New Revised Standard Version of theBible. All Hebrew and 
Aramaic translations are provided by Dr. Ian C. Werrett, 
associateprofessor of religious studies at St. Martin's 
University. 

Throughout the text, all references to theQ source material 
(the material unique to thegospels of Matthew and Luke) will 
be marked thus: (Matthew | Luke), with the order of 
thebooks indicating which gospel I am most directly 
quoting. The reader will notice that I relyprimarily on the 
gospel of Mark and the Q material in forming my outline of 
the story of Jesus.That is because these are the earliest and 
thus most reliable sources available to us about thelife of 
the Nazarean. In general I have chosen not to delve too 
deeply into the so-called GnosticGospels. While these texts 
are incredibly important in outlining the wide array of 
opinionsamong the early Christian community about who 
Jesus was and what his teachings meant,they do not shed 
much light on the historical Jesus himself. 

Although it is almost unanimously agreed that, with the 
possible exception of Luke-Acts, thegospels were not written 
by the people for whom they are named, for ease and the 
sake ofclarity, I will continue to refer to the gospel writers by 
the names by which we now know andrecognize them. 

Finally, in keeping with scholarly designations, this text 
employs CE., or Common Era, insteadof ad. in its dating, and 
BC E. instead of BC. It also more properly refers to the Old 
Testament asthe Hebrew Bible or the Hebrew Scriptures. 


Introduction 



It is a miracle that we know anything at all about the man 
called Jesus of Nazareth. Theitinerant preacher wandering 
from village to village clamoring about the end of the world, 
aband of ragged followers trailing behind, was a common a 
sight in Jesus's time—so common, infact, that it had become 
a kind of caricature among the Roman elite. In a farcical 
passageabout just such a figure, the Greek philosopher 
Celsus imagines a Jewish holy man roaming theGalilean 
countryside, shouting to no one in particular: "I am God, or 
the servant of God, or adivine spirit. But I am coming, for the 
world is already in the throes of destruction. And you 
willsoon see me coming with the power of heaven." 

The first century was an era of apocalyptic expectation 
among the Jews of Palestine, theRoman designation for the 
vast tract of land encompassing modern-day Israel/Palestine 
aswell as large parts of Jordan, Syria, and Lebanon. 

Countless prophets, preachers, and messiahstramped 
through the Holy Land delivering messages of God's 
imminent judgment. Many ofthese so-called false messiahs 
we know by name. A few are even mentioned in the 
NewTestament. The prophet Theudas, according to the book 
of Acts, had four hundred disciplesbefore Rome captured 
him and cut off his head. A mysterious charismatic figure 
known only as"the Egyptian" raised an army of followers in 
the desert, nearly all of whom were massacred byRoman 
troops. In 4 b.c.e., the year in which most scholars believe 
Jesus of Nazareth was born, apoor shepherd named 
Athronges put a diadem on his head and crowned himself 
"King of thejews"; he and his followers were brutally cut 
down by a legion of soldiers. Another messianicaspirant, 
called simply "the Samaritan," was crucified by Pontius 
Pilate even though he raisedno army and in no way 
challenged Rome—an indication that the authorities, 
sensing theapocalyptic fever in the air, had become 
extremely sensitive to any hint of sedition. There 



wasHezekiah the bandit chief, Simon of Peraea, Judas the 
Galilean, his grandson Menahem, Simonson of Giora, and 
Simon son of Kochba—all of whom declared messianic 
ambitions and all ofwhom were executed by Rome for doing 
so. Add to this list the Essene sect, some of whosemembers 
lived in seclusion atop the dry plateau of Qumran on the 
northwestern shore of theDead Sea; the first-century Jewish 
revolutionary party known as the Zealots, who 
helpedlaunched a bloody war against Rome; and the 
fearsome bandit-assassins whom the Romansdubbed the 
Sicarii (the Daggermen), and the picture that emerges of 
first-century Palestine isof an era awash in messianic energy. 

It is difficult to place Jesus of Nazareth squarely within any of 
the known religiopoliticalmovements of his time. He was a 
man of profound contradictions, one day preaching 
amessage of racial exclusion ("I was sent solely to the lost 
sheep of Israel"; Matthew 15:24), thenext, of benevolent 
universalism ("Go and make disciples of all nations"; 

Matthew 28:19);sometimes calling for unconditional peace 
("Blessed are the peacemakers for they shall becalled the 
sons of God"; Matthew 5:9), sometimes promoting violence 
and conflict ("If you donot have a sword, go sell your cloak 
and buy one"; Luke 22:36). 

The problem with pinning down the historical Jesus is that, 
outside of the New Testament,there is almost no trace of the 
man who would so permanently alter the course of 
humanhistory. The earliest and most reliable nonbiblical 
reference to Jesus comes from the first-century Jewish 
historian Flavius Josephus (d. 100 CE.). In a brief throwaway 
passage in theAntiquities, Josephus writes of a fiendish 
Jewish high priest named Ananus who, after thedeath of the 
Roman governor Festus, unlawfully condemned a certain 
"James, the brother ofjesus, the one they call messiah," to 
stoning for transgression of the law. The passage moveson to 



relate what happened to Ananus after the new governor, 
Albinus, finally arrived injerusalem. 

Fleeting and dismissive as this allusion may be (the phrase 
"the one they call messiah" isclearly meant to express 
derision), it nevertheless contains enormous significance for 
thosesearching for any sign of the historical Jesus. In a 
society without surnames, a common namelike James 
required a specific appellation—a place of birth or a father's 
name—to distinguish itfrom all the other men named James 
roaming around Palestine (hence, Jesus of Nazareth). Inthis 
case, James's appellative was provided by his fraternal 
connection to someone with whom 

Josephus assumes his audience would be familiar. The 
passage proves not only that "Jesus,the one they call 
messiah" probably existed, but that by the year 94 c.e., 
when the Antiquitieswas written, he was widely recognized 
as the founder of a new and enduring movement. 

It is that movement, not its founder, that receives the 
attention of second-century historianslike Tacitus (d. 118) 
and Pliny the Younger (d. 113), both of whom mention Jesus 
of Nazarethbut reveal little about him, save for his arrest and 
execution—an important historical note, aswe shall see, but 
one that sheds little light on the details of Jesus's life. We are 
therefore leftwith whatever information can be gleaned from 
the New Testament. 

The first written testimony we have about Jesus of Nazareth 
comes from the epistles ofPaul, an early follower of Jesus 
who died sometime around 66 c.e. (Paul's first epistle, 
IThessalonians, can be dated between 48 and 50 c.e., some 
two decades after Jesus's death.)The trouble with Paul, 
however, is that he displays an extraordinary lack of interest 
in thehistorical Jesus. Only three scenes from Jesus's life are 



ever mentioned in his epistles: the LastSupper (1 
Corinthians 11:23-26), the crucifixion (1 Corinthians 2:2), 
and, most crucially for Paul,the resurrection, without which, 
he claims, "our preaching is empty and your faith is in vain" 
(ICorinthians 15:14). Paul may be an excellent source for 
those interested in the early formationof Christianity, but he 
is a poor guide for uncovering the historical Jesus. 

That leaves us with the gospels, which present their own set 
of problems. To begin with,with the possible exception of the 
gospel of Luke, none of the gospels we have were writtenby 
the person after whom they are named. That actually is true 
of most of the books in theNew Testament. Such so-called 
pseudepigraphical works, or works attributed to but 
notwritten by a specific author, were extremely common in 
the ancient world and should by nomeans be thought of as 
forgeries. Naming a book after a person was a standard way 
ofreflecting that person's beliefs or representing his or her 
school of thought. Regardless, thegospels are not, nor were 
they ever meant to be, a historical documentation of Jesus's 
life.These are not eyewitness accounts of Jesus's words and 
deeds recorded by people who knewhim. They are 
testimonies of faith composed by communities of faith and 
written many yearsafter the events they describe. Simply 
put, the gospels tell us about Jesus the Christ, notjesus the 
man. 

The most widely accepted theory on the formation of the 
gospels, the "Two-SourceTheory," holds that Mark's account 
was written first sometime after 70 c.e., about four 
decadesafter Jesus's death. Mark had at his disposal a 
collection of oral and perhaps a handful ofwritten traditions 
that had been passed around by Jesus's earliest followers for 
years. Byadding a chronological narrative to this jumble of 
traditions, Mark created a wholly new literarygenre called 
gospel, Greek for "good news." Yet Mark's gospel is a short 



and somewhatunsatisfying one for many Christians. There is 
no infancy narrative; Jesus simply arrives oneday on the 
banks of the Jordan River to be baptized by John the Baptist. 
There are noresurrection appearances. Jesus is crucified. His 
body is placed in a tomb. A few days later, thetomb is empty. 
Even the earliest Christians were left wanting by Mark's 
brusque account ofjesus's life and ministry, and so it was left 
to Mark's successors, Matthew and Luke, to improveupon the 
original text. 

Two decades after Mark, between 90 and 100 c.e., the 
authors of Matthew and Luke, workingindependently of each 
other and with Mark's manuscript as a template, updated 
the gospelstory by adding their own unique traditions, 
including two different and conflicting infancynarratives as 
well as a series of elaborate resurrection stories to satisfy 
their Christian readers.Matthew and Luke also relied on what 
must have been an early and fairly well distributedcollection 
ofjesus's sayings that scholars have termed Q (German for 
Quelle, or "source").Although we no longer have any 
physical copies of this document, we can infer its contents 
bycompiling those verses that Matthew and Luke share in 
common but that do not appear inMark. 

Together, these three gospels—Mark, Matthew, and Luke— 
became known as theSynoptics (Greek for "viewed 
together") because they more or less present a 
commonnarrative and chronology about the life and ministry 
of Jesus, one that is greatly at odds withthe fourth gospel, 
John, which was likely written soon after the close of the first 
century,between 100 and 120 c.e. 

These, then, are the canonized gospels. But they are not the 
only gospels. We now have 



access to an entire library of noncanonical scriptures written 
mostly in the second and thirdcenturies that provides a 
vastly different perspective on the life of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Theseinclude the Gospel of Thomas, the Gospel of Philip, the 
Secret Book of John, the Gospel ofMary Magdalene, and a 
host of other so-called Gnostic writings discovered in Upper 
Egypt,near the town of Nag Hammadi, in 1945. Though they 
were left out of what would ultimatelybecome the New 
Testament, these books are significant in that they 
demonstrate thedramatic divergence of opinion that existed 
over who Jesus was and what Jesus meant, evenamong those 
who claimed to walk with him, who shared his bread and ate 
with him, who heardhis words and prayed with him. 

In the end, there are only two hard historical facts about 
Jesus of Nazareth upon which wecan confidently rely: the 
first is that Jesus was a Jew who led a popular Jewish 
movement inPalestine at the beginning of the first century 
CE.; the second is that Rome crucified him fordoing so. By 
themselves these two facts cannot provide a complete 
portrait of the life of a manwho lived two thousand years 
ago. But when combined with all we know about the 
tumultuousera in which Jesus lived—and thanks to the 
Romans, we know a great deal—these two factscan help 
paint a picture of Jesus of Nazareth that may be more 
historically accurate than theone painted by the gospels. 
Indeed, the Jesus that emerges from this historical exercise— 
azealous revolutionary swept up, as all Jews of the era were, 
in the religious and political turmoilof first-century Palestine 
—bears little resemblance to the image of the gentle 
shepherdcultivated by the early Christian community. 

Consider this: Crucifixion was a punishment that Rome 
reserved almost exclusively for thecrime of sedition. The 
plaque the Romans placed above Jesus's head as he writhed 
in pain—"King of the Jews"—was called atitulus and, despite 



common perception, was not meant tobe sarcastic. Every 
criminal who hung on a cross received a plaque declaring 
the specific crimefor which he was being executed. Jesus's 
crime, in the eyes of Rome, was striving for kingly rule(i.e., 
treason), the same crime for which nearly every other 
messianic aspirant of the time waskilled. Nor did Jesus die 
alone. The gospels claim that on either side of Jesus hung 
men who inGreek are called lestai, a word often rendered 
into English as "thieves" but which actuallymeans "bandits" 
and was the most common Roman designation for an 
insurrectionist or rebel. 

Three rebels on a hill covered in crosses, each cross bearing 
the racked and bloodied body ofa man who dared defy the 
will of Rome. That image alone should cast doubt upon the 
gospels'portrayal of Jesus as a man of unconditional peace 
almost wholly insulated from the politicalupheavals of his 
time. The notion that the leader of a popular messianic 
movement calling forthe imposition of the "Kingdom of 
God"—a term that would have been understood by Jew 
andgentile alike as implying revolt against Rome—could 
have remained uninvolved in therevolutionary fervor that 
had gripped nearly every Jew in Judea is simply ridiculous. 

Why would the gospel writers go to such lengths to temper 
the revolutionary nature ofjesus's message and movement? 
To answer this question we must first recognize thatalmost 
every gospel story written about the life and mission of Jesus 
of Nazareth wascomposed after the Jewish rebellion against 
Rome in 66 CE. In that year, a band of Jewishrebels, spurred 
by their zeal for God, roused their fellow Jews in revolt. 
Miraculously, the rebelsmanaged to liberate the Holy Land 
from the Roman occupation. For four glorious years, the 
cityof God was once again under Jewish control. Then, in 70 
CE., the Romans returned. After a briefsiege of Jerusalem, 
the soldiers breached the city walls and unleashed an orgy 



of violenceupon its residents. They butchered everyone in 
their path, heaping corpses on the TempleMount. A river of 
blood flowed down the cobblestone streets. When the 
massacre wascomplete, the soldiers set fire to the Temple of 
God. The fires spread beyond the TempleMount, engulfing 
Jerusalem's meadows, the farms, the olive trees. Everything 
burned. Socomplete was the devastation wrought upon the 
holy city that Josephus writes there wasnothing left to prove 
Jerusalem had ever been inhabited. Tens of thousands of 
Jews wereslaughtered. The rest were marched out of the city 
in chains. 

The spiritual trauma faced by the Jews in the wake of that 
catastrophic event is hard toimagine. Exiled from the land 
promised them by God, forced to live as outcasts among 
thepagans of the Roman Empire, the rabbis of the second 
century gradually and deliberatelydivorced Judaism from the 
radical messianic nationalism that had launched the ill-fated 
warwith Rome. The Torah replaced the Temple in the center 
of Jewish life, and rabbinic Judaism 

emerged. 

The Christians, too, felt the need to distance themselves 
from the revolutionary zeal thathad led to the sacking of 
Jerusalem, not only because it allowed the early church to 
ward offthe wrath of a deeply vengeful Rome, but also 
because, with the Jewish religion havingbecome pariah, the 
Romans had become the primary target of the church's 
evangelism. Thusbegan the long process of transforming 
Jesus from a revolutionary Jewish nationalist into apeaceful 
spiritual leader with no interest in any earthly matter. That 
was a Jesus the Romanscould accept, and in fact did accept 
three centuries later when the Roman emperor 
FlaviusTheodosius (d. 395) made the itinerant Jewish 



preacher's movement the official religion of thestate, and 
what we now recognize as orthodox Christianity was born. 

This book is an attempt to reclaim, as much as possible, the 
Jesus of history, the Jesusbefore Christianity: the politically 
conscious Jewish revolutionary who, two thousand years 
ago,walked across the Galilean countryside, gathering 
followers for a messianic movement with thegoal of 
establishing the Kingdom of God but whose mission failed 
when, after a provocativeentry into Jerusalem and a brazen 
attack on the Temple, he was arrested and executed byRome 
for the crime of sedition. It is also about how, in the 
aftermath of Jesus's failure toestablish God's reign on earth, 
his followers reinterpreted not only Jesus's mission and 
identity,but also the very nature and definition of the Jewish 
messiah. 

There are those who consider such an endeavor to be a 
waste of time, believing the Jesusof history to be irrevocably 
lost and incapable of recovery. Long gone are the heady 
days of'the quest for the historical Jesus," when scholars 
confidently proclaimed that modernscientific tools and 
historical research would allow us to uncover Jesus's true 
identity. The realjesus no longer matters, these scholars 
argue. We should focus instead on the only Jesus thatis 
accessible to us: Jesus the Christ. 

Granted, writing a biography of Jesus of Nazareth is not like 
writing a biography of NapoleonBonaparte. The task is 
somewhat akin to putting together a massive puzzle with 
only a few ofthe pieces in hand; one has no choice but to fill 
in the rest of the puzzle based on the best,most educated 
guess of what the completed image should look like. The 
great Christiantheologian Rudolf Bultmann liked to say that 
the quest for the historical Jesus is ultimately aninternal 
quest. Scholars tend to see the Jesus they want to see. Too 



often they seethemselves—their own reflection—in the 
image of Jesus they have constructed. 

And yet that best, most educated guess may be enough to, 
at the very least, question ourmost basic assumptions about 
Jesus of Nazareth. If we expose the claims of the gospels 
tothe heat of historical analysis, we can purge the scriptures 
of their literary and theologicalflourishes and forge a far 
more accurate picture of the Jesus of history. Indeed, if we 
commit toplacing Jesus firmly within the social, religious, 
and political context of the era in which he lived—an era 
marked by the slow burn of a revolt against Rome that would 
forever transform thefaith and practice of Judaism—then, in 
some ways, his biography writes itself. 

The Jesus that is uncovered in the process may not be the 
Jesus we expect; he certainly willnot be the Jesus that most 
modern Christians would recognize. But in the end, he is the 
onlyjesus that we can access by historical means. 

Everything else is a matter of faith. 
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PARTI 

Arise! Arise! 

Put on your strength, O Zion! 

Put on your beautiful garments, Jerusalem, the holy city; 



for the uncircumcised and the unclean 


shall never again enter you. 

Shake off the dust from yourself, stand up, 

O captive Jerusalem; 

release the bonds from your neck, 

O captive daughter of Zion. 

Prologue 

A Different Sort of Sacrifice 

The war with Rome begins not with a clang of swords but 
with the lick of a dagger drawn froman assassin's cloak. 

Festival season in Jerusalem: a time when Jews from across 
the Mediterranean convergeupon the holy city bearing 
fragrant offerings to God. There are in the ancient Jewish 
cult a hostof annual observances and celebrations that can 
only be performed here, inside the Temple ofjerusalem, in 
the presence of the high priest, who hoards the most sacred 
feast days—Passover, Pentecost, the harvest festival of 
Sukkot—for himself, all the while pocketing ahealthy fee, or 
tithe, as he would call it, for his trouble. And what trouble it 
is! On such days thecity's population can swell to more than 
a million people. It takes the full force of the portersand 
lower priests to squeeze the crush of pilgrims through the 
Hulda Gates at the Temple'ssouthern wall, to herd them 
along the dark and cavernous galleries beneath the Temple 
plazaand guide them up the double flight of stairs that lead 
to the public square and marketplaceknown as the Court of 
Gentiles. 



The Temple of Jerusalem is a roughly rectangular structure, 
some five hundred meters longand three hundred meters 
wide, balanced atop Mount Moriah, on the eastern edge of 
the holycity. Its outer walls are rimmed with covered porticos 
whose slab-topped roofs, held up by rowafter row of 
glittering white stone columns, protect the masses from the 
merciless sun. On theTemple's southern flank sits the largest 
and most ornate of the porticoes, the Royal Portico—a tall, 
two-story, basilica-like assembly hall built in the customary 
Roman style. This is theadministrative quarters of the 
Sanhedrin, the supreme religious body and highest judicial 
courtof the Jewish nation. It is also where a clatter of 
merchants and grubby money changers lie inwait as you 
make your way up the underground stairs and onto the 
spacious sunlit plaza. 

The money changers play a vital role in the Temple. For a 
fee, they will exchange your foulforeign coins for the Hebrew 
shekel, the only currency permitted by the Temple 
authorities.The money changers will also collect the half¬ 
shekel Temple tax that all adult males must payto preserve 
the pomp and spectacle of all you see around you: the 
mountains of burningincense and the ceaseless sacrifices, 
the wine libations and the first-fruits offering, the Levitechoir 
belting out psalms of praise and the accompanying 
orchestra thrumming lyres andbanging cymbals. Someone 
must pay for these necessities. Someone must bear the cost 
ofthe burnt offerings that so please the Lord. 

With the new currency in hand, you are now free to peruse 
the pens lining the peripherywalls to purchase your 
sacrifice: a pigeon, a sheep—it depends on the depth of your 
purse, orthe depth of your sins. If the latter transcends the 
former, do not despair. The money changersare happy to 
offer the credit you need to enhance your sacrifice. There is 
a strict legal coderegulating the animals that can be 



purchased for the blessed occasion. They must be free 
ofblemish. Domesticated, not wild. They cannot be beasts of 
burden. Whether ox or bull or ram orsheep, they must have 
been reared for this purpose alone. They are not cheap. Why 
shouldthey be? The sacrifice is the Temple's primary 
purpose. It is the very reason for the Temple'sbeing. The 
songs, the prayers, the readings—every ritual that takes 
place here arose in serviceof this singular and most vital 
ritual. The blood libation not only wipes away your sins, 
itcleanses the earth. It feeds the earth, renewing and 
sustaining it, protecting us all from droughtor famine or 
worse. The cycle of life and death that the Lord in his 
omnificence has decreed iswholly dependent upon your 
sacrifice. This is not the time for thrift. 

So purchase your offering, and make it a good one. Pass it 
on to any of the white-robedpriests roaming the Temple 
plaza. They are the descendants of Aaron, the brother of 
Moses,responsible for maintaining the Temple's daily rites: 
the burning of incense, the lighting oflamps, the sounding of 
trumpets, and, of course, the sacrificial offerings. The 
priesthood is ahereditary position, but there is no shortage 
of them, certainly not during festival season, when 

they arrive in droves from distant lands to assist in the 
festivities. They cram the Temple intwenty-four-hour shifts to 
ensure that the fires of sacrifice are kept aflame day and 
night. 

The Temple is constructed as a series of tiered courtyards, 
each smaller, more elevated, andmore restrictive than the 
last. The outermost courtyard, the Court of Gentiles, where 
youpurchased your sacrifice, is a broad piazza open to 
everyone, regardless of race or religion. Ifyou are a Jew—one 
free of any physical affliction (no lepers, no paralytics) and 
properly purifiedby a ritual bath—you may follow the priest 



with your offering through a stone-lattice fence andproceed 
into the next courtyard, the Court of Women (a plaque on 
the fence warns all othersto proceed no farther than the 
outer court on pain of death). Here is where the wood and oil 
forthe sacrifices are stored. It is also the farthest into the 
Temple that any Jewish woman mayproceed; Jewish men 
may continue up a small semicircular flight of stairs through 
the NicanorGate and into the Court of Israelites. 

This is as close as you will ever be to the presence of God. 
The stink of carnage isimpossible to ignore. It clings to the 
skin, the hair, becoming a noisome burden you will not 
soonshake off. The priests burn incense to ward off the fetor 
and disease, but the mixture of myrrhand cinnamon, saffron 
and frankincense cannot mask the insufferable stench of 
slaughter. Still,it is important to stay where you are and 
witness your sacrifice take place in the nextcourtyard, the 
Court of Priests. Entry into this court is permitted solely to 
the priests andTemple officials, for this is where the Temple's 
altar stands: a four-horned pedestal made ofbronze and 
wood—five cubits long, five cubits wide—belching thick 
black clouds of smoke intothe air. 

The priest takes your sacrifice to a corner and cleanses 
himself in a nearby basin. Then, witha simple prayer, he slits 
the animal's throat.An assistant collects the blood in a bowl 
to sprinkleon the four horned corners of the altar, while the 
priest carefully disembowels and dismembersthe carcass. 
The animal's hide is his to keep; it will fetch a handsome 
price in the marketplace.The entrails and the fatty tissue are 
torn out of the corpse, carried up a ramp to the altar, 
andplaced directly atop the eternal fire. The meat of the 
beast is carved away carefully and put tothe side for the 
priests to feast upon after the ceremony. 



The entire liturgy is performed in front of the Temple's 
innermost court, the Holy of Holies—agold-plated, columnar 
sanctuary at the very heart of the Temple complex. The Holy 
of Holies isthe highest point in all Jerusalem. Its doors are 
draped in purple and scarlet tapestriesembroidered with a 
zodiac wheel and a panorama of the heavens. This is where 
the glory ofGod physically dwells. It is the meeting point 
between the earthly and heavenly realms, thecenter of all 
creation. The Ark of the Covenant containing the 
commandments of God oncestood here, but that was lost 
long ago. There is now nothing inside the sanctuary. It is a 
vast,empty space that serves as a conduit for the presence 
of God, channeling his divine spirit fromthe heavens, flowing 
it out in concentric waves across the Temple's chambers, 
through theCourt of Priests and the Court of Israelites, the 
Court of Women and the Court of Gentiles,over the Temple's 
porticoed walls and down into the city of Jerusalem, across 
the Judeancountryside to Samaria and Idumea, Peraea and 
Galilee, through the boundless empire ofmighty Rome and 
on to the rest of the world, to all peoples and nations, all of 
them—Jew andgentile alike—nourished and sustained by the 
spirit of the Lord of Creation, a spirit that hasone sole source 
and no other: the inner sanctuary, the Holy of Holies, tucked 
within theTemple, in the sacred city of Jerusalem. 

Entrance to the Holy of Holies is barred to all save the high 
priest, who at this time, 56 CE., is ayoung man named 
Jonathan son of Ananus. Like most of his recent 
predecessors, Jonathanpurchased his office directly from 
Rome, and for a hefty price, no doubt. The office of 
highpriest is a lucrative one, limited to a handful of noble 
families who pass the position betweenthem like a legacy 
(the lower priests generally come from more modest 
backgrounds). 



The role of the Temple in Jewish life cannot be overstated. 
The Temple serves as calendarand clock for the Jews; its 
rituals mark the cycle of the year and shape the day-to- 
dayactivities of every inhabitant of Jerusalem. It is the 
center of commerce for all Judea, its chieffinancial institution 
and largest bank. The Temple is as much the dwelling place 
of Israel's Godas it is the seat of Israel's nationalist 
aspirations; it not only houses the sacred writings andscrolls 
of law that maintain the Jewish cult, it is the main repository 
for the legal documents,historical notes, and genealogical 
records of the Jewish nation. 

Unlike their heathen neighbors, the Jews do not have a 
multiplicity of temples scattered across the land. There is 
only one cultic center, one unique source for the divine 
presence, onesingular place and no other where a Jew can 
commune with the living God. Judea is, for allintents and 
purposes, a temple-state. The very term "theocracy" was 
coined specifically todescribe Jerusalem. "Some people have 
entrusted the supreme political powers tomonarchies," wrote 
the first-century Jewish historian Flavius Josephus, "others to 
oligarchies,yet others to the masses [democracy]. Our 
lawgiver [God], however, was attracted by none ofthese 
forms of polity, but gave to his constitution the form of what 
—if a forced expression bepermitted—may be termed a 
'theocracy' [theokratia], placing all sovereignty and 
authority inthe hands of God." 

Think of the Temple as a kind of feudal state, employing 
thousands of priests, singers,porters, servants, and ministers 
while maintaining vast tracts of fertile land tilled by 
Templeslaves on behalf of the high priest and for his benefit. 
Add to this the revenue raked in by theTemple tax and the 
constant stream of gifts and offerings from visitors and 
pilgrims—not tomention the huge sums that pass through 
the hands of the merchants and money changers,of which 



the Temple takes a cut—and it is easy to see why so many 
Jews view the entirepriestly nobility, and the high priest in 
particular, as nothing but a band of avaricious "lovers 
ofluxury," to quote Josephus. 

Picture the high priest Jonathan standing at the altar, 
incense smoldering in his hand, and itis easy to see where 
this enmity comes from. Even his priestly garments, passed 
down to himby his wealthy predecessors, attest to the high 
priest's opulence. The long, sleeveless robedyed purple (the 
color of kings) and fringed with dainty tassels and tiny 
golden bells sewn tothe hem; the hefty breastplate, 
speckled with twelve precious gems, one for each of the 
tribesof Israel; the immaculate turban sitting upon his head 
like a tiara, fronted by a gold plate onwhich is engraved the 
unutterable name of God; the urim and thummim, a sort of 
sacred dicemade of wood and bone that the high priest 
carries in a pouch near his breast and throughwhich he 
reveals the will of God by casting lots—all of these symbols 
of ostentation are meantto represent the high priest's 
exclusive access to God. They are what make the high 
priestdifferent; they set him apart from every other Jew in 
the world. 

It is for this reason that only the high priest can enter the 
Holy of Holies, and on only one daya year, Yom Kippur, the 
Day of Atonement, when all the sins of Israel are wiped 
clean. On thisday, the high priest comes into the presence of 
God to atone for the whole nation. If he isworthy of God's 
blessing, Israel's sins are forgiven. If he is not, a rope tied to 
his waist ensuresthat when God strikes him dead, he can be 
dragged out of the Holy of Holies without anyoneelse 
defiling the sanctuary. 

Of course, on this day, the high priest does die, though not, 
it would seem, by the hand ofGod. 



The priestly blessings complete and the shema sung ("Hear, 
O Israel: the Lord is our God,the Lord alone!"), the high 
priest Jonathan steps away from the altar and walks down 
the rampinto the Temple's outer courts. The moment he 
arrives at the Court of Gentiles he isswallowed up by a 
frenzy of exaltation. The Temple guards form a barrier of 
purity around him,protecting the high priest from the 
contaminating hands of the masses. Yet it is easy for 
theassassin to track him. He does not need to follow the 
blinding glare of his bejeweledvestments. He need only 
listen for the jingle of the bells dangling from the hem of his 
robe. Thepeculiar melody is the surest sign that the high 
priest is coming. The high priest is near. 

The assassin elbows through the crowd, pushing close 
enough to Jonathan to reach out aninvisible hand, to grasp 
the sacred vestments, to pull him away from the Temple 
guards andhold him in place, just for an instant, long 
enough to unsheathe a short dagger and slide itacross his 
throat. A different sort of sacrifice. 

Before the high priest's blood spills onto the Temple floor, 
before the guards can react to thebroken rhythm of his 
stride, before anyone in the courtyard knows what has 
happened, theassassin has melted back into the crowd. 

You should not be surprised if he is the first to cry, "Murder!" 

Chapter One 

A Hole in the Corner 

Who killed Jonathan son of Ananus as he strode across the 
Temple Mount in the year 56 CE.?No doubt there were many 
in Jerusalem who longed to slay the rapacious high priest, 
and morethan a few who would have liked to wipe out the 
bloated Temple priesthood in its entirety. Forwhat must 



never be forgotten when speaking of first-century Palestine 
is that this land—thishallowed land from which the spirit of 
God flowed to the rest of the world—was occupiedterritory. 
Legions of Roman troops were stationed throughout Judea. 
Some six hundred Romansoldiers resided atop the Temple 
Mount itself, within the high stone walls of the 
AntoniaFortress, which buttressed the northwest corner of 
the Temple wall. The unclean centurion inhis red cape and 
polished cuirass who paraded through the Court of Gentiles, 
his handhovering over the hilt of his sword, was a not so 
subtle reminder, if any were needed, of whoreally ruled this 
sacred place. 

Roman dominion over Jerusalem began in 63 b.c.e., when 
Rome's master tactician, PompeyMagnus, entered the city 
with his conquering legions and laid siege to the Temple. By 
then,Jerusalem had long since passed its economic and 
cultural zenith. The Canaanite settlementthat King David 
had recast into the seat of his kingdom, the city he had 
passed to his waywardson, Solomon, who built the first 
Temple to God—sacked and destroyed by the Babylonians 
in586 b.c.e.—the city that had served as the religious, 
economic, and political capital of the Jewishnation for a 
thousand years, was, by the time Pompey strode through its 
gates, recognizedless for its beauty and grandeur than for 
the religious fervor of its troublesome population. 

Situated on the southern plateau of the shaggy Judean 
mountains, between the twin peaksof Mount Scopus and the 
Mount of Olives, and flanked by the Kidron Valley in the east 
and thesteep, forbidding Valley of Gehenna in the south, 
Jerusalem, at the time of the Roman invasion,was home to a 
settled population of about a hundred thousand people. To 
the Romans, it wasan inconsequential speck on the imperial 
map, a city the wordy statesman Cicero dismissed as"a hole 
in the corner." But to the Jews this was the navel of the 



world, the axis of the universe.There was no city more 
unique, more holy, more venerable in all the world than 
Jerusalem. Thepurple vineyards whose vines twisted and 
crawled across the level plains, the well-tilled fieldsand 
viridescent orchards bursting with almond and fig and olive 
trees, the green beds ofpapyrus floating lazily along the 
Jordan River—the Jews not only knew and deeply loved 
everyfeature of this consecrated land, they laid claim to all 
of it. Everything from the farmsteads ofGalilee to the low- 
lying hills of Samaria and the far outskirts of Idumea, where 
the Bible saysthe accursed cities of Sodom and Gomorrah 
once stood, was given by God to the Jews,though in fact the 
Jews ruled none of it, not even Jerusalem, where the true 
God wasworshipped. The city that the Lord had clothed in 
splendor and glory and placed, as theprophet Ezekiel 
declared, "in the center of all nations"—the eternal seat of 
God's kingdom onearth—was, at the dawn of the first 
century CE., just a minor province, and a vexing one at 
that,at the far corner of the mighty Roman Empire. 

It is not that Jerusalem was unaccustomed to invasion and 
occupation. Despite its exaltedstatus in the hearts of the 
Jews, the truth is that Jerusalem was little more than a trifle 
to bepassed among a succession of kings and emperors who 
took turns plundering and despoilingthe sacred city on their 
way to far grander ambitions. In 586 b.c.e. the Babylonians 
—masters ofMesopotamia—rampaged through Judea, razing 
both Jerusalem and its Temple to the ground.The 
Babylonians were conquered by the Persians, who allowed 
the Jews to return to theirbeloved city and rebuild their 
temple, not because they admired the Jews or took their 
cultseriously, but because they considered Jerusalem an 
irrelevant backwater of little interest orconcern to an empire 
that stretched the length of Central Asia (though the 
prophet Isaiahwould thank the Persian king Cyrus by 
anointing him messiah). The Persian Empire, andjerusalem 



with it, fell to the armies of Alexander the Great, whose 
descendants imbued the 

city and its inhabitants with Greek culture and ideas. Upon 
Alexander's untimely death in 323b.c.e., Jerusalem was 
passed as spoils to the Ptolemaic dynasty and ruled from 
distant Egypt,though only briefly. In 198 b.c.e., the city was 
wrested from Ptolemaic control by the Seleucid 
kingAntiochus the Great, whose son Antiochus Epiphanes 
fancied himself god incarnate andstrove to put an end once 
and for all to the worship of the Jewish deity in Jerusalem. 

But thejews responded to this blasphemy with a relentless 
guerrilla war led by the stouthearted sonsof Mattathias the 
Hasmonaean—the Maccabees—who reclaimed the holy city 
from Seleucidcontrol in 164 b.c.e. and, for the first time in 
four centuries, restored Jewish hegemony overjudea. 

For the next hundred years, the Hasmonaeans ruled God's 
land with an iron fist. They werepriest-kings, each sovereign 
serving as both King of the Jews and high priest of the 
Temple.But when civil war broke out between the brothers 
Hyrcanus and Aristobulus over control ofthe throne, each 
brother foolishly reached out to Rome for support. Pompey 
took the brothers'entreaties as an invitation to seize 
Jerusalem for himself, thus putting an end to the briefperiod 
of direct Jewish rule over the city of God. In 63 b.c.e., Judea 
became a Roman protectorate, and thejews were made once 
again a subject people. 

Roman rule, coming as it did after a century of 
independence, was not warmly received bythejews. The 
Hasmonaean dynasty was abolished, but Pompey allowed 
Hyrcanus to maintainthe position of high priest. That did not 
sit well with the supporters of Aristobulus, wholaunched a 
series of revolts to which the Romans responded with 
characteristic savagery—burning towns, massacring rebels. 



enslaving populations. Meanwhile, the chasm between 
thestarving and indebted poor toiling in the countryside and 
the wealthy provincial class ruling injerusalem grew even 
wider. It was standard Roman policy to forge alliances with 
the landedaristocracy in every captured city, making them 
dependent on the Roman overlords for theirpower and 
wealth. By aligning their interests with those of the ruling 
class, Rome ensured thatlocal leaders remained wholly 
vested in maintaining the imperial system. Of course, 
injerusalem, "landed aristocracy" more or less meant the 
priestly class, and specifically, thathandful of wealthy 
priestly families who maintained the Temple cult and who, as 
a result, werecharged by Rome with collecting the taxes and 
tribute and keeping order among theincreasingly restive 
population—tasks for which they were richly compensated. 

The fluidity that existed in Jerusalem between the religious 
and political powers made itnecessary for Rome to maintain 
close supervision over the Jewish cult and, in particular, 
overthe high priest. As head of the Sanhedrin and "leader of 
the nation," the high priest was afigure of both religious and 
political renown with the power to decide all religious 
matters, toenforce God's law, and even to make arrests, 
though only in the vicinity of the Temple. If theRomans 
wanted to control the Jews, they had to control the Temple. 
And if they wanted tocontrol the Temple, they had to control 
the high priest, which is why, soon after taking controlover 
Judea, Rome took upon itself the responsibility of appointing 
and deposing (either directlyor indirectly) the high priest, 
essentially transforming him into a Roman employee. Rome 
evenkept custody of the high priest's sacred garments, 
handing them out only on the sacredfestivals and feast days 
and confiscating them immediately after the ceremonies 
werecomplete. 



still, the Jews were better off than some other Roman 
subjects. For the most part, theRomans humored the Jewish 
cult, allowing the rituals and sacrifices to be conducted 
withoutinterference. The Jews were even excused from the 
direct worship of the emperor, whichRome imposed upon 
nearly every other religious community under its dominion. 
All that Romeasked of Jerusalem was a twice-daily sacrifice 
of one bull and two lambs on behalf of theemperor and for 
his good health. Continue making the sacrifice, keep up with 
the taxes andtribute, follow the provincial laws, and Rome 
was happy to leave you, your god, and your templealone. 

The Romans were, after all, fairly proficient in the religious 
beliefs and practices of subjectpeoples. Most of the lands 
they conquered were allowed to maintain their temples 
unmolested.Rival gods, far from being vanquished or 
destroyed, were often assimilated into the Roman cult(that 
is how, for example, the Canaanite god Baal became 
associated with the Roman godSaturn). In some cases, under 
a practice called evocatio, the Romans would take 
possession ofan enemy's temple—and therefore its god, for 
the two were inextricable in the ancient world— 

and transfer it to Rome, where it would be showered with 
riches and lavish sacrifices. Suchdisplays were meant to 
send a clear signal that the hostilities were directed not 
toward theenemy's god but toward its fighters; the god 
would continue to be honored and worshipped inRome if 
only his devotees would lay down their arms and allow 
themselves to be absorbed intothe empire. 

As generally tolerant as the Romans may have been when it 
came to foreign cults, theywere even more lenient toward 
the Jews and their fealty to their One God—what 
Cicerodecried as the "barbarian superstitions" of Jewish 
monotheism. The Romans may not haveunderstood the 



Jewish cult, with its strange observances and its 
overwhelming obsession withritual purity—"The Jews regard 
as profane all that we hold sacred," Tacitus wrote, "while 
theypermit all that we abhor"—but they nevertheless 
tolerated it. 

What most puzzled Rome about the Jews was not their 
unfamiliar rites or their strictdevotion to their laws, but 
rather what the Romans considered to be their 
unfathomablesuperiority complex. The notion that an 
insignificant Semitic tribe residing in a distant corner ofthe 
mighty Roman Empire demanded, and indeed received, 
special treatment from theemperor was, for many Romans, 
simply incomprehensible. How dare they consider their god 
tobe the sole god in the universe? How dare they keep 
themselves separate from all othernations? Who do these 
backward and superstitious tribesmen think they are? The 
Stoicphilosopher Seneca was not alone among the Roman 
elite in wondering how it had possiblycome to pass in 
Jerusalem that "the vanquished have given laws to the 
victors." 

For the Jews, however, this sense of exceptionalism was not 
a matter of arrogance or pride.lt was a direct commandment 
from a jealous God who tolerated no foreign presence in 
theland he had set aside for his chosen people. That is why, 
when the Jews first came to this landa thousand years 
earlier, God had decreed that they massacre every man, 
woman, and childthey encountered, that they slaughter 
every ox, goat, and sheep they came across, that theyburn 
every farm, every field, every crop, every living thing 
without exception so as to ensurethat the land would belong 
solely to those who worshipped this one God and no other. 

"As for the towns of these people that the Lord your God is 
giving you as an inheritance,"God told the Israelites, "you 



must not let anything that breathes remain alive. You 
shallannihilate them all—the Hittites and the Amorites, the 
Canaanites and the Perizzites, theHivites and the Jebusites— 
just as the Lord your God has commanded" (Deuteronomy 
20:17-18). 

It was, the Bible claims, only after the Jewish armies had 
"utterly destroyed all that breathed"in the cities of Libnah 
and Lachish and Eglon and Hebron and Debir, in the hill 
country and inthe Negeb, in the lowlands and in the slopes 
—only after every single previous inhabitant of thisland was 
eradicated, "as the Lord God of Israel had commanded" 
(Joshua 10:28-42)—that thejews were allowed to settle here. 

And yet, a thousand years later, this same tribe that had 
shed so much blood to cleanse thePromised Land of every 
foreign element so as to rule it in the name of its God now 
found itselflaboring under the boot of an imperial pagan 
power, forced to share the holy city with Gauls,Spaniards, 
Romans, Greeks, and Syrians—all of them foreigners, all of 
them heathens—obligated by law to make sacrifices in God's 
own Temple on behalf of a Roman idolater wholived more 
than a thousand kilometers away. 

How would the heroes of old respond to such humiliation 
and degradation? What wouidjoshua or Aaron or Phineas or 
Samuel do to the unbelievers who had defiled the land set 
asideby God for his chosen people? 

They would drown the land in blood. They would smash the 
heads of the heathens and thegentiles, burn their idols to 
the ground, slaughter their wives and their children. They 
would slaythe idolaters and bathe their feet in the blood of 
their enemies. Just as the Lord commanded.They would call 
upon the God of Israel to burst forth from the heavens in his 



war chariot, totrample upon the sinful nations and make the 
mountains writhe at his fury. 

As for the high priest—the wretch who betrayed God's 
chosen people to Rome for somecoin and the right to prance 
about in his spangled garments? His very existence was an 
insuitto God. It was a blight upon the entire land. 

It had to be wiped away. 

Chapter Two 

King of the Jews 

In the years of tumult that followed the Roman occupation of 
Judea, as Rome becameenmeshed in a debilitating civil war 
between Pompey Magnus and his erstwhile ally JuliusCaesar, 
even while remnants of the Hasmonaean Dynasty continued 
vying for the favors ofboth men, the situation for the Jewish 
farmers and peasants who harrowed and sowed God'sland 
steadily worsened. The small family farms that for centuries 
had served as the primarybasis of the rural economy were 
gradually swallowed up by large estates administered 
bylanded aristocracies flush with freshly minted Roman 
coins. Rapid urbanization under Romanrule fueled mass 
internal migration from the countryside to the cities. The 
agriculture that hadonce sustained the meager village 
populations was now almost wholly focused on feeding 
theengorged urban centers, leaving the rural peasants 
hungry and destitute. The peasantry werenot only obligated 
to continue paying their taxes and their tithes to the Temple 
priesthood,they were now forced to pay a heavy tribute to 
Rome. For farmers, the total could amount tonearly half their 
annual yield. 

At the same time, successive droughts had left large swaths 
of the countryside fallow and inruin as much of the Jewish 



peasantry was reduced to slavery. Those who managed to 
remainon their wasted fields often had no choice but to 
borrow heavily from the landed aristocracy, atexorbitant 
interest rates. Never mind that Jewish law forbade the 
charging of interest on loans;the massive fines that were 
levied on the poor for late payments had basically the same 
effect.In any case, the landed aristocracy expected the 
peasants to default on their loans; they werebanking on it. 
For if the loan was not promptly and fully repaid, the 
peasant's land could beconfiscated and the peasant kept on 
the farm as a tenant toiling on behalf of its new owner. 

Within a few years after the Roman conquest of Jerusalem, 
an entire crop of landlesspeasants found themselves 
stripped of their property with no way to feed themselves or 
theirfamilies. Many of these peasants immigrated to the 
cities to find work. But in Galilee, a handfulof displaced 
farmers and landowners exchanged their plows for swords 
and began fightingback against those they deemed 
responsible for their woes. From their hiding places in 
thecaves and grottoes of the Galilean countryside, these 
peasant-warriors launched a wave ofattacks against the 
Jewish aristocracy and the agents of the Roman Republic. 
They roamedthrough the provinces, gathering to themselves 
those in distress, those who weredispossessed and mired in 
debt. Like Jewish Robin Hoods, they robbed the rich and, 
onoccasion, gave to the poor. To the faithful, these peasant 
gangs were nothing less than thephysical embodiment of 
the anger and suffering of the poor. They were heroes: 
symbols ofrighteous zeal against Roman aggression, 
dispensers of divine justice to the traitorous Jews.The 
Romans had a different word for them. They called them 
lestai. Bandits. 

"Bandit" was the generic term for any rebel or insurrectionist 
who employed armed violenceagainst Rome or the Jewish 



collaborators. To the Romans, the word "bandit" was 
synonymouswith "thief" or "rabble-rouser." But these were 
no common criminals. The bandits representedthe first 
stirrings of what would become a nationalist resistance 
movement against the Romanoccupation. This may have 
been a peasant revolt; the bandit gangs hailed from 
impoverishedvillages like Emmaus, Beth-horon, and 
Bethlehem. But it was something else, too. The 
banditsclaimed to be agents of God's retribution. They 
cloaked their leaders in the emblems of biblicalkings and 
heroes and presented their actions as a prelude for the 
restoration of God's kingdomon earth. The bandits tapped 
into the widespread apocalyptic expectation that had 
grippedthe Jews of Palestine in the wake of the Roman 
invasion. One of the most fearsome of all thebandits, the 
charismatic bandit chief Hezekiah, openly declared himself 
to be the messiah, thepromised one who would restore the 
Jews to glory. 

Messiah means "anointed one." The title alludes to the 
practice of pouring or smearing oil onsomeone charged with 
divine office: a king, like Saul, or David, or Solomon; a priest, 
like Aaron 

and his sons, who were consecrated to do God's work; a 
prophet, like Isaiah or Elisha, who borea special relationship 
with God, an intimacy that comes with being designated 
God'srepresentative on earth. The principal task of the 
messiah, who was popularly believed to bethe descendant of 
King David, was to rebuild David's kingdom and reestablish 
the nation ofisrael. Thus, to call oneself the messiah at the 
time of the Roman occupation was tantamountto declaring 
war on Rome. Indeed, the day would come when these angry 
bands of peasantgangs would form the backbone of an 
apocalyptic army of zealous revolutionaries that wouldforce 
the Romans to flee Jerusalem in humiliation. In those early 



years of the occupation,however, the bandits were little 
more than a nuisance. Still, they needed to be 
stopped;someone had to restore order in the countryside. 

That someone turned out to be a clever young Jewish 
nobleman from Idumea named Herod.Herod's father. 
Antipater, had the good fortune of being on the right side in 
the civil warbetween Pompey Magnus and Julius Caesar. 
Caesar rewarded Antipater for his loyalty bygranting him 
Roman citizenship in 48 b.c.e. and giving him administrative 
powers on behalf ofRome over all of Judea. Before his death 
a few years later. Antipater cemented his positionamong the 
Jews by appointing his sons Phasael and Herod as governors 
over Jerusalem andGalilee, respectively. Herod was probably 
only fifteen years old at the time, but he 
immediatelydistinguished himself as an effective leader and 
energetic supporter of Rome by launching abloody crusade 
against the bandit gangs. He even captured the bandit chief 
Hezekiah and cutoff his head, putting an end (temporarily) 
to the bandit menace. 

While Herod was clearing Galilee of the bandit 
gangs,Antigonus, the son of Aristobulus, whohad lost the 
throne and the high priesthood to his brother Hyrcanus after 
the Roman invasion,was stirring up trouble in Jerusalem. 

With the help of Rome's avowed enemies, the 
Parthians,Antigonus besieged the holy city in 40 b.c.e., 
taking both the high priest Hyrcanus and Herod'sbrother 
Phasael prisoner. Hyrcanus was mutilated, rendering him 
ineligible, according to Jewishlaw, to serve any longer as 
high priest; Herod's brother Phasael committed suicide while 
incaptivity. 

The Roman Senate determined that the most effective way 
to retake Jerusalem fromParthian control was to make Herod 
its client-king and let him accomplish the task on 



Rome'sbehalf. The naming of client-kings was standard 
practice during the early years of the RomanEmpire, 
allowing Rome to expand its borders without expending 
valuable resourcesadministering conquered provinces 
directly. 

In 37 b.c.e., Herod marched to Jerusalem with a massive 
Roman army under his command. Heexpelled the Parthian 
forces from the city and wiped out the remnants of the 
Hasmonaeandynasty. In recognition of his services, Rome 
named Herod "King of the Jews," granting him akingdom 
that would ultimately grow larger than that of King Solomon. 

Herod's was a profligate and tyrannical rule marked by 
farcical excess and bestial acts ofcruelty. He was ruthless to 
his enemies and tolerated no hint of revolt from the Jews 
under hisreign. Upon ascending the throne, he massacred 
nearly every member of the Sanhedrin andreplaced the 
Temple priests with a claque of fawning admirers who 
purchased their positionsdirectly from him. This act 
effectively neutered the political influence of the Temple 
andredistributed power to a new class of Jews whose reliance 
on the favors of the kingtransformed them into a sort of 
nouveau riche aristocracy. Herod's penchant for violence 
andhis highly publicized domestic disputes, which bordered 
on the burlesque, led him to executeso many members of 
his own family that Caesar Augustus once famously 
quipped, "I wouldrather be Herod's pig than his son." 

In truth, being King of the Jews in Herod's time was no 
enviable task. There were, accordingto Josephus, twenty-four 
fractious Jewish sects in and around Jerusalem. Although 
noneenjoyed unfettered dominance over the others, three 
sects, or rather schools, were particularlyinfluential in 
shaping Jewish thought at the time: the Pharisees, who were 
primarily lower- andmiddle-class rabbis and scholars who 



interpreted the laws for the masses; the Sadducees,more 
conservative and, with regard to Rome, more 
accommodating priests from wealthierlandowning families; 
and the Essenes, a predominantly priestly movement that 
separated itselffrom the authority of the Temple and made 
its base on a barren hilltop in the Dead Sea valleycalled 
Qumran. 

Charged with pacifying and administrating an unruly and 
heterogeneous population of Jews, 

Greeks, Samaritans, Syrians, and Arabs—all of whom hated 
him more than they hated eachother—Herod did a masterful 
job of maintaining order on behalf of Rome. His reign 
ushered inan era of political stability among the Jews that 
had not been seen for centuries. He initiated amonumental 
building and public works project that employed tens of 
thousands of peasantsand day laborers, permanently 
changing the physical landscape of Jerusalem. He built 
marketsand theaters, palaces and ports, all modeled on the 
classical Hellenic style. 

To pay for his colossal construction projects and to satisfy his 
own extravagance, Herodimposed a crushing tax rate upon 
his subjects, from which he continued to dispatch a 
heftytribute to Rome, and with pleasure, as an expression of 
his esteem for his Roman masters.Herod was not just the 
emperor's client-king. He was a close and personal friend, a 
loyal citizenof the Republic who wanted more than to 
emulate Rome; he wanted to remake it in the sandsof Judea. 
He instituted a forced Hellenization program upon the jews, 
bringing gymnasia,Greek amphitheaters, and Roman baths 
to Jerusalem. He made Greek the language of hiscourt and 
minted coins bearing Greek letters and pagan insignia. 



Yet Herod was also a Jew, and as such he understood the 
importance of appealing to thereligious sensibilities of his 
subjects. That is why he embarked on his most ambitious 
project:the rebuilding and expansion of the Temple of 
Jerusalem. It was Herod who had the Templeraised on a 
platform atop Mount Moriah—the highest point in the city— 
and embellished withwide Roman colonnades and towering 
marble columns that gleamed in the sun. Herod'sTemple was 
meant to impress his patrons in Rome, but he also wanted to 
please his fellowjews, many of whom did not consider the 
King of the Jews to be himself a Jew. Herod was aconvert, 
after all. His mother was an Arab. His people, the Idumeans, 
had come to Judaism onlya generation or two earlier. The 
rebuilding of the Temple was, for Herod, not only a means 
ofsolidifying his political dominance; it was a desperate plea 
for acceptance by his Jewishsubjects. 

It did not work. 

Despite the rebuilding of the Temple, Herod's unabashed 
Hellenism and his aggressiveattempts to "Romanize" 
Jerusalem enraged pious Jews who seem never to have 
ceasedviewing their king as a slave to foreign masters and a 
devotee of foreign gods. Not even theTemple, the supreme 
symbol of Jewish identity, could mask Herod's infatuation 
with Rome.Shortly before its completion, Herod placed a 
golden eagle—the sign of Roman dominion—over its main 
portal and forced his handpicked high priest to offer two 
sacrifices a day onbehalf of Caesar Augustus as "the Son of 
God." Nevertheless, it is a sign of how firmly Herodheld his 
kingdom in his grip that the general odium of the Jews 
toward his reign never rose tothe level of insurrection, at 
least not in his lifetime. 

When Herod the Great died in 4 bCE, Augustus split his 
realm among his three sons:Archelaus was given Judea, 



Samaria, and Idumea; Herod Antipas—known as "the Fox"— 
reigned over Galilee and Peraea (a region in the Transjordan 
northeast of the Dead Sea); andPhilip was handed control 
over Gaulanitis (modern day Golan) and the lands northeast 
of theSea of Galilee. None of Herod's three sons were given 
the title of king: Antipas and Philip wereeach named 
tetrarch, meaning "ruler of a quarter," and Archelaus was 
named ethnarch, or "rulerof a people"; both titles were 
deliberately meant to signal the end of unified kingship over 
thejews. 

The division of Herod's kingdom proved a disaster for Rome, 
as the dam of anger andresentment that had been built 
during his long and oppressive reign burst into a flood of 
riotsand violent protests that his nebbish sons, dulled by a 
life of idleness and languor, could hardlycontain. The rioters 
burned down one of Herod's palaces on the Jordan River. 
Twice, theTemple itself was overrun: first during Passover, 
then again at Shavuot or the Festival ofWeeks. In the 
countryside, the bandit gangs that Herod had beaten into 
submission onceagain began tearing through Galilee, 
slaughtering the former king's associates. In Idumea,Herod's 
home region, two thousand of his soldiers mutinied. Even 
Herod's allies, including hisown cousin Achiab, joined the 
rebellion. 

These uprisings were no doubt fueled by the messianic 
expectations of thejews. In Peraea,a former slave of Herod's 
—an imposing giant of a man named Simon—crowned 
himselfmessiah and rallied together a group of bandits to 
plunder the royal palaces at Jericho. Therebellion ended 
when Simon was captured and beheaded. A short while 
later, another 


messianic aspirant, a poor shepherd boy named Athronges, 
placed a crown upon his head andlaunched a foolhardy 



attack against Roman forces. He, too, was caught and 
executed. 

The chaos and bloodshed continued unabated until Caesar 
Augustus finally ordered his owntroops into Judea to put an 
end to the uprising. Although the emperor allowed Philip 
andAntipas to remain in their posts, he sent Archelaus into 
exile, placed Jerusalem under a Romangovernor, and, in the 
year 6 CE, transformed all of Judea into a province ruled 
directly by Rome.There would be no more semi¬ 
independence. No more client-kings. No more King of the 
Jews.Jerusalem now belonged wholly to Rome. 

According to tradition, Herod the Great died on the eve of 
Passover in 4 b.c.e., at the ripe ageof seventy, having 
reigned over the Jews for thirty-seven years. Josephus writes 
that on theday of Herod's death, there was an eclipse of the 
moon, an inauspicious sign, perhapspresaging the tumult 
that would follow. There is, of course, another tradition told 
about thedemise of Herod the Great: that sometime between 
his death in 4b.c.e. and the Romantakeover of Jerusalem in 6 
c E, in an obscure hillside village in Galilee, a child was born 
whowould one day claim for himself Herod's mantle as King 
of the Jews. 

Chapter Three 

You Know Where I Am From 

Ancient Nazareth rests on the jagged brow of a windy hilltop 
in lower Galilee. No more than ahundred Jewish families live 
in this tiny village. There are no roads, no public buildings. 
There isno synagogue. The villagers share a single well from 
which to draw fresh water. A single bath,fed by a trickle of 
rainfall captured and stored in underground cisterns, serves 
the entirepopulation. It is a village of mostly illiterate 



peasants, farmers, and day laborers; a place thatdoes not 
exist on any map. 

The homes in Nazareth are simple affairs: a single 
windowless room, divided in two—oneroom for the family, 
the other for the livestock—made of whitewashed mud and 
stone andcrowned with a flat-topped roof where the 
householders gather to pray, where they lay outtheir wash 
to dry, where they take their meals on temperate evenings, 
and where, in the hotsummer months, they roll out their 
dusty mats and sleep. The lucky inhabitants have 
acourtyard and a tiny patch of soil to grow vegetables, for no 
matter their occupation or skill,every Nazarean is a farmer. 
The peasants who call this secluded village home are, 
withoutexception, cultivators of the land. It is agriculture 
that feeds and sustains the meagerpopulation. Everyone 
raises their own livestock, everyone plants their own crops: a 
bit of barley,some wheat, a few stalks of millet and oats. The 
manure collected from the animals feeds theearth, which in 
turn feeds the villagers, who then feed the livestock. Self- 
sufficiency is the rule. 

The hillside hamlet of Nazareth is so small, so obscure, that 
its name does not appear in anyancient Jewish source before 
the third century CE.—not in the Hebrew Bible, not in the 
Talmud,not in the Midrash, not in Josephus. It is, in short, an 
inconsequential and utterly forgettableplace. It is also the 
city in which Jesus was likely born and raised. That he came 
from this tightlyenclosed village of a few hundred 
impoverished Jews may very well be the only fact 
concerningjesus's childhood about which we can be fairly 
confident. So identified was Jesus withNazareth that he was 
known throughout his life simply as "the Nazarean." 
Considering howcommon a first name Jesus was, the city of 
his birth became his principal sobriquet. It was theone thing 



about which everyone who knew him—his friends and his 
enemies alike—seemed toagree. 


Why, then, do Matthew and Luke—and only Matthew (2:1-9) 
and Luke (2:1-21)—claim thatjesus was born not in Nazareth 
but in Bethlehem, even though the name Bethlehem does 
notappear anywhere else in the entire New Testament (not 
even anywhere else in Matthew orLuke, both of which 
repeatedly refer to Jesus as "the Nazarean"), save for a 
single verse in thegospel of John (7:42)? 

The answer may be found in that verse from John. 

It was, the evangelist writes, early in Jesus's ministry. Up to 
this point, Jesus had, for themost part, restricted himself to 
preaching his message to the poor farmers and fishermen 
ofGalilee—his friends and neighbors. But now that the Feast 
of Tabernacles has arrived, Jesus'sfamily urge him to travel 
with them to Judea to celebrate the joyous harvest festival 
together,and to reveal himself to the masses. 

"Come," they say. "Show yourself to the world." 

Jesus refuses. "You go," he tells them. "I am not going to this 
festival. It is not yet my time." 

Jesus'sfamily leave him behind and head off to Judea 
together. Yet, unbeknownst to them,Jesus decides to follow 
them down to Judea after all, if for no other reason than to 
secretlyroam through the assembled crowd and hear what 
people are saying about him. 

"He is a good man," someone whispers. 

"No. He is leading the people astray," says another. 



Sometime later, after Jesus has revealed himself to the 
crowd, a few begin to make guessesabout his identity. 
"Surely, he is a prophet."And then someone finally says it. 
Everyone is clearly thinking it; how could they not be, what 

with Jesus standing tall amid the crowd declaring, "Let he 
who thirsts come to me and drink?"How are they to 
understand such heretical words? Who else would dare say 
such a thingopenly and within earshot of the scribes and the 
teachers of the law, many of whom, we aretold, would like 
nothing more than to silence and arrest this irksome 
preacher?"This man is the messiah!" 

This is no simple declaration. It is, in fact, an act of treason. 

In first-century Palestine, simplysaying the words "This is the 
messiah," aloud and in public, can be a criminal 
offense,punishable by crucifixion. True, the Jews of Jesus's 
time had somewhat conflicting views aboutthe role and 
function of the messiah, fed by a score of messianic 
traditions and popularfolktales that were floating around the 
Holy Land. Some believed the messiah would be arestorative 
figure who would return the Jews to their previous position of 
power and glory.Others viewed the messiah in more 
apocalyptic and Utopian terms, as someone who 
wouldannihilate the present world and build a new, more 
just world upon its ruins. There were thosewho thought the 
messiah would be a king, and those who thought he'd be a 
priest. TheEssenes apparently awaited two separate 
messiahs—one kingly, the other priestly—thoughmost Jews 
thought of the messiah as possessing a combination of both 
traits. Nevertheless,among the crowd of Jews gathered for 
the Feast of Tabernacles, there seems to have been afair 
consensus about who the messiah is supposed to be and 
what the messiah is supposedto do: he is the descendant of 
King David; he comes to restore Israel, to free the Jews from 
theyoke of occupation, and to establish God's rule in 



Jerusalem. To call Jesus the messiah,therefore, is to place 
him inexorably upon a path—already well trodden by a host 
of failedmessiahs who came before him—toward conflict, 
revolution, and war against the prevailingpowers. Where 
that path would ultimately lead, no one at the festival could 
know for sure. Butthere was some sense of where the path 
must begin. 

"Does not the scripture say that the messiah is of David's 
seed?" someone in the crowdasks. "That he comes from the 
village where David lived? From Bethlehem?" 

"But we know where this man comes from," claims another. 
Indeed, the crowd seems toknow Jesus well. They know his 
brothers, who are there with him. His entire family is 
present.They traveled to the festival together from their 
home in Galilee. From Nazareth. 

"Look into it," says a Pharisee with the confidence that 
comes from a lifetime of scrutinizingthe scriptures. "You will 
see: the prophet does not come out of Galilee." 

Jesus does not dispute their claim. "Yes, you all know me," he 
admits. "And you know where lam from." Instead, he deflects 
the matter of his earthly home entirely, choosing instead 
toemphasize his heavenly origins. "I have not come here on 
my own; the one who sent me is true.And he, you do not 
know. But I know him. I am from him. He is the one who sent 
me" (John 7:1-29). 

Such statements are commonplace in John, the last of the 
four canonized gospels,composed between 100 and 120 CE. 
John shows no interest at all in Jesus's physical birth,though 
even he acknowledges that Jesus was a "Nazarean" (John 
18:5-7). In John's view,Jesus is an eternal being, the logos 
who was with God from the beginning of time, the 



primalforce through whom all creation sprang and without 
whom nothing came into being (John 1:3). 

A similar lack of concern about Jesus's earthly origins can be 
found in the first gospel, Mark,written just after 70 C.E. 
Mark's focus is kept squarely on Jesus's ministry; he is 
uninterestedeither in Jesus's birth or, perhaps surprisingly, 
in Jesus's resurrection, as he writes nothing at allabout 
either event. 

The early Christian community appears not to have been 
particularly concerned about anyaspect of Jesus's life before 
the launch of his ministry. Stories about his birth and 
childhood areconspicuously absent from the earliest written 
documents. The Q material, which wascompiled around 50 
CE., makes no mention of anything that happened before 
Jesus's baptismby John the Baptist. The letters of Paul, which 
make up the bulk of the New Testament, arewholly detached 
from any event in Jesus's life save his crucifixion and 
resurrection (thoughPaul does mention the Last Supper). 

But as interest in the person of Jesus increased after his 
death, an urgent need aroseamong some in the early 
Christian community to fill in the gaps of Jesus's early years 
and, inparticular, to address the matter of his birth in 
Nazareth, which seems to have been used byhis Jewish 
detractors to prove that Jesus could not possibly have been 
the messiah, at least 

not according to the prophecies. Some kind of creative 
solution was required to push backagainst this criticism, 
some means to get Jesus's parents to Bethlehem so that he 
could beborn in the same city as David. 

For Luke, the answer lies in a census. "In those days," he 
writes, "there came a decree fromCaesar Augustus that the 



entire Roman world should be registered. This was the 
firstregi strati on to take place while Quirinius was governor of 
Syria. Everyone went to his own townto be registered. 

Joseph also went up from the town of Nazareth in Galilee to 
Judea, toBethlehem, the city of David." Then, in case his 
readers may have missed the point, Luke adds,"because 
Joseph belonged to the house and the lineage of David" 

(Luke 2:1-4). 

Luke is right about one thing and one thing only. Ten years 
after the death of Herod theGreat, in the year 6 CE, when 
Judea officially became a Roman province, the Syrian 
governor,Quirinius, did call for a census to be taken of all 
the people, property, and slaves in Judea,Samaria, and 
Idumea—not "the entire Roman world," as Luke claims, and 
definitely not Galilee,where Jesus's family lived (Luke is also 
wrong to associate Quirinius's census in 6 CE. with thebirth 
of Jesus, which most scholars place closer to 4b.ce., the year 
given in the gospel ofMatthew). However, because the sole 
purpose of a census was taxation, Roman law assessedan 
individual's property in the place of residence, not in the 
place of one's birth. There isnothing written in any Roman 
document of the time (and the Romans were quite adept 
atdocumentation, particularly when it came to taxation) to 
indicate otherwise. Luke's suggestionthat the entire Roman 
economy would periodically be placed on hold as every 
Roman subjectwas forced to uproot himself and his entire 
family in order to travel great distances to the placeof his 
father's birth, and then wait there patiently, perhaps for 
months, for an official to takestock of his family and his 
possessions, which, in any case, he would have left behind 
in hisplace of residence, is, in a word, preposterous. 

What is important to understand about Luke's infancy 
narrative is that his readers, still livingunder Roman 
dominion, would have known that Luke's account of 



Quirinius's census wasfactually inaccurate. Luke himself, 
writing a little more than a generation after the events 
hedescribes, knew that what he was writing was technically 
false. This is an extremely difficultmatter for modern readers 
of the gospels to grasp, but Luke never meant for his story 
aboutjesus's birth at Bethlehem to be understood as 
historical fact. Luke would have had no ideawhat we in the 
modern world even mean when we say the word "history." 
The notion of historyas a critical analysis of observable and 
verifiable events in the past is a product of the modernage; 
it would have been an altogether foreign concept to the 
gospel writers for whom historywas not a matter of 
uncovering facts, but of revealing truths. 

The readers of Luke's gospel, like most people in the ancient 
world, did not make a sharpdistinction between myth and 
reality; the two were intimately tied together in their 
spiritualexperience. That is to say, they were less interested 
in what actually happened than in what itmeant. It would 
have been perfectly normal—indeed, expected—for a writer 
in the ancientworld to tell tales of gods and heroes whose 
fundamental facts would have been recognizedas false but 
whose underlying message would be seen as true. 

Hence, Matthew's equally fanciful account of Jesus's flight 
into Egypt, ostensibly to escapeHerod's massacre of all the 
sons born in and around Bethlehem in a fruitless search for 
thebaby Jesus, an event for which there exists not a shred of 
corroborating evidence in anychronicle or history of the time 
whether Jewish, Christian, or Roman—a remarkable 
factconsidering the many chronicles and narratives written 
about Herod the Great, who was, afterall, the most famous 
Jew in the whole of the Roman Empire (the King of the Jews, 
no less!). 



As with Luke's account of Quirinius's census, Matthew's 
account of Herod's massacre wasnot intended to be read as 
what we would now consider history, certainly not by his 
owncommunity, who would surely have remembered an 
event as unforgettable as the massacre ofits own sons. 
Matthew needs Jesus to come out of Egypt for the same 
reason he needs him tobe born in Bethlehem: to fulfill the 
scattered prophecies left behind by his ancestors for himand 
his fellow Jews to decipher, to place Jesus in the footsteps of 
the kings and prophets whocame before him, and, most of 
all, to answer the challenge made by Jesus's detractors 
thatthis simple peasant who died without fulfilling the single 
most important of the messianicprophecies—the restoration 
of Israel—was in fact the "anointed one." 

The problem faced by Matthew and Luke is that there is 
simply no single, cohesive prophetic 

narrative concerning the messiah in the Hebrew Scriptures. 
The passage from the gospel ofjohn quoted above is a 
perfect example of the general confusion that existed 
among the Jewswhen it came to the messianic prophecies. 
For even as the scribes and teachers of the lawconfidently 
proclaim that Jesus could not be the messiah because he is 
not, as the propheciesdemand, from Bethlehem, others in 
the crowd argue that the Nazarean could not be themessiah 
because the prophecies say "When the messiah comes, no 
one will know where he isfrom" (John 7:27). 

The truth is that the prophecies say both things. In fact, 
were one to take the advice givento the festival crowd by 
the skeptical Pharisee and "look into it," one would discover 
a host ofcontradictory prophecies about the messiah, 
collected over hundreds of years by dozens ofdifferent 
hands. A great many of these prophecies are not even 
actually prophecies. Prophetssuch as Micah, Amos, and 



Jeremiah, who appear to be predicting the coming of a future 
salvificcharacter from the line of King David that would one 
day restore Israel to its former glory, are infact making 
veiled criticisms of their current king and the present order, 
which the prophetsimply have fallen short of the Davidic 
ideal. (There is, however, one thing about which all 
theprophecies seem to agree: the messiah is a human being, 
not divine. Belief in a divine messiahwould have been 
anathema to everything Judaism represents, which is why, 
withoutexception, every text in the Hebrew Bible dealing 
with the messiah presents him as performinghis messianic 
functions on earth, not in heaven.) So then, if you wish to fit 
your preferredmessianic candidate into this jumbled 
prophetic tradition, you must first decide which of themany 
texts, oral traditions, popular stories, and folktales you want 
to consider. How you answerthat question depends largely 
on what it is you want to say about your messiah. 

Matthew has Jesus flee to Egypt to escape Herod's massacre 
not because it happened, butbecause it fulfills the words of 
the prophet Hosea: "Out of Egypt I have called my son" 
(Hoseall:!). The story is not meant to reveal any fact about 
Jesus; it is meant to reveal this truth:that Jesus is the new 
Moses, who survived Pharaoh's massacre of the Israelites' 
sons, andemerged from Egypt with a new law from God 
(Exodus 1:22). 

Luke places Jesus's birth in Bethlehem not because it took 
place there, but because of thewords of the prophet Micah: 
"And you Bethlehem ... from you shall come to me a ruler in 
lsrael"(Micah 5:2). Luke means that Jesus is the new David, 
the King of the Jews, placed on God'sthrone to rule over the 
Promised Land. Simply put, the infancy narratives in the 
gospels are nothistorical accounts, nor were they meant to 
be read as such. They are theological affirmationsof Jesus's 



status as the anointed of God. The descendant of King 
David. The promisedmessiah. 

That Jesus—the eternal logos from whom creation sprang, 
the Christ who sits at the righthand of God—you will find 
swaddled in a filthy manger in Bethlehem, surrounded by 
simpleshepherds and wise men bearing gifts from the east. 

But the real Jesus—the poor Jewish peasant who was born 
some time between 4 b.c.e. and 6c.e. in the rough-and- 
tumble Galilean countryside—look for him in the crumbling 
mud and loosebrick homes tucked within the windswept 
hamlet of Nazareth. 

Chapter Four 

The Fourth Philosophy 

Here is what we know about Nazareth at the time of Jesus's 
birth: there was little there for awoodworker to do. That is, 
after all, what tradition claims was Jesus's occupation: a 
tekton—awoodworker or builder—though it bears 
mentioning that there is only one verse in the whole ofthe 
New Testament in which this claim about him is made (Mark 
6:3). If that claim is true, thenas an artisan and day laborer, 
Jesus would have belonged to the lowest class of peasants 
infirst-century Palestine, just above the indigent, the 
beggar, and the slave. The Romans usedthe term tekton as 
slang for any uneducated or illiterate peasant, and Jesus was 
very likelyboth. 

Illiteracy rates in first-century Palestine were staggeringly 
high, particularly for the poor. It isestimated that nearly 97 
percent of the Jewish peasantry could neither read nor write, 
a notunexpected figure for predominantly oral societies such 
as the one in which Jesus lived.Certainly the Hebrew 
Scriptures played a prominent role in the lives of the Jewish 



people. Butthe overwhelming majority of Jews in Jesus's time 
would have had only the most rudimentarygrasp of Hebrew, 
barely enough to understand the scriptures when they were 
read to them atthe synagogue. Hebrew was the language of 
the scribes and scholars of the law—thelanguage of 
learning. Peasants like Jesus would have had enormous 
difficulty communicatingin Hebrew, even in its colloquial 
form, which is why much of the scriptures had been 
translatedinto Aramaic, the primary language of the Jewish 
peasantry: the language of Jesus. It ispossible that Jesus had 
some basic knowledge of Greek, the lingua franca of the 
RomanEmpire (ironically, Latin was the language least used 
in the lands occupied by Rome), enoughperhaps to 
negotiate contracts and deal with customers, but certainly 
not enough to preach.The only Jews who could communicate 
comfortably in Greek were the Hellenized Herodianelite, the 
priestly aristocracy in Judea, and the more educated 
Diaspora Jews, not the peasantsand day laborers of Galilee. 

Whatever languages Jesus may have spoken, there is no 
reason to think he could read orwrite in any of them, not 
even Aramaic. Luke's account of the twelve-year-old Jesus 
standingin the Temple of Jerusalem debating the finer points 
of the Hebrew Scriptures with rabbis andscribes (Luke 2:42- 
52), or his narrative of Jesus at the (nonexistent) synagogue 
in Nazarethreading from the Isaiah scroll to the 
astonishment of the Pharisees (Luke 4:16-22), are 
bothfabulous concoctions of the evangelist's own devising. 
Jesus would not have had access tothe kind of formal 
education necessary to make Luke's account even remotely 
credible. Therewere no schools in Nazareth for peasant 
children to attend. What education Jesus did receivewould 
have come directly from his family and, considering his 
status as an artisan and daylaborer, it would have been 
almost exclusively focused on learning the trade of his 
father andhis brothers. 



That Jesus had brothers is, despite the Catholic doctrine of 
his mother Mary's perpetualvirginity, virtually indisputable. 
It is a fact attested to repeatedly by both the gospels and 
theletters of Paul. Even Josephus references Jesus's brother 
James, who would become the mostimportant leader of the 
early Christian church after Jesus's death. There is no 
rationalargument that can be made against the notion that 
Jesus was part of a large family thatincluded at least four 
brothers who are named in the gospels—James, Joseph, 
Simon, andjudas—and an unknown number of sisters who, 
while mentioned in the gospels, areunfortunately not 
named. 

Far less is known about Jesus's father, Joseph, who quickly 
disappears from the gospelsafter the infancy narratives. The 
consensus is that Joseph died while Jesus was still a 
child.But there are those who believe that Joseph never 
actually existed, that he was a creation ofMatthew and Luke 
—the only two evangelists who mention him—to account for 
a far morecontentious creation: the virgin birth. 

On the one hand, the fact that both Matthew and Luke 
recount the virgin birth in theirrespective infancy narratives, 
despite the belief that they were completely unaware of 
eachother's work, indicates that the tradition of the virgin 
birth was an early one, perhaps predatingthe first gospel, 
Mark. On the other hand, outside of Matthew and Luke's 
infancy narratives,the virgin birth is never even hinted at by 
anyone else in the New Testament: not by theevangelist 
John, who presents Jesus as an otherworldly spirit without 
earthly origins, nor byPaul, who thinks of Jesus as literally 
God incarnate. That absence has led to a great deal 
ofspeculation among scholars over whether the story of the 
virgin birth was invented to mask anuncomfortable truth 
about Jesus's parentage—namely, that he was born out of 
wedlock. 



This is in actuality an old argument, one made by opponents 
of the Jesus movement from itsearliest days. The second- 
century writer Celsus recounts a scurrilous story he claims to 
haveheard from a Palestinian Jew that Jesus's mother was 
impregnated by a soldier namedPanthera. Celsus's story is 
so clearly polemical that it cannot be taken seriously. 
However, itdoes indicate that, less than a hundred years 
after Jesus's death, rumors about his illegitimatebirth were 
already circulating throughout Palestine. Such rumors may 
have been current evenin Jesus's lifetime. When Jesus first 
begins preaching in his hometown of Nazareth, he 
isconfronted with the murmuring of neighbors, one of whom 
bluntly asks, "Is this not Mary'sson?" (Mark 6:3). This is an 
astonishing statement, one that cannot be easily dismissed. 
Callinga first-born Jewish male in Palestine by his mother's 
name—that is, Jesus bar Mary, instead ofjesus bar Joseph—is 
not just unusual, it is egregious. At the very least it is a 
deliberate slurwith implications so obvious that later 
redactions of Mark were compelled to insert the phrase"son 
of the carpenter, and Mary" into the verse. 

An even more contentious mystery about Jesus involves his 
marital status. Although there isno evidence in the New 
Testament to indicate whether Jesus was married, it would 
have beenalmost unthinkable for a thirty-year-old Jewish 
male in Jesus's time not to have a wife. Celibacywas an 
extremely rare phenomenon in first-century Palestine. A 
handful of sects such as theaforementioned Essenes and 
another called the Therapeutae practiced celibacy, but 
thesewere quasimonastic orders; they not only refused to 
marry, they completely divorcedthemselves from society. 
Jesus did nothing of the sort. Yet while it may be tempting to 
assumethat Jesus was married, one cannot ignore the fact 
that nowhere in all the words ever writtenabout Jesus of 
Nazareth—from the canonical gospels to the gnostic gospels 
to the letters ofPaul or even the Jewish and pagan polemics 



written against him—is there ever any mention ofa wife or 
children. 

In the end, it is simply impossible to say much about Jesus's 
early life in Nazareth. That isbecause before Jesus was 
declared messiah, it did not matter what kind of childhood a 
Jewishpeasant from an insignificant hamlet in Galilee may or 
may not have had. After Jesus wasdeclared messiah, the only 
aspects of his infancy and childhood that did matter were 
thosethat could be creatively imagined to buttress whatever 
theological claim one was trying tomake about Jesus's 
identity as Christ. For better or worse, the only access one 
can have tothe real Jesus comes not from the stories that 
were told about him after his death, but ratherfrom the 
smattering of facts we can gather from his life as part of a 
large Jewish family ofwoodworkers/builders struggling to 
survive in the small Galilean village of Nazareth. 

The problem with Nazareth is that it was a city of mud and 
brick. Even the most elaboratebuildings, such as they were, 
would have been constructed of stone. There were 
woodenbeams in the roofs, and surely the doors would have 
been made of wood. A handful ofNazareans may have been 
able to afford wooden furniture—a table, some stools— 
andperhaps a few could have owned wooden yokes and 
plows with which to sow their meagerplots of land. But even 
if one considers tekton to mean an artisan who deals in any 
aspect ofthe building trades, the hundred or so 
impoverished families of a modest and utterlyforgettable 
village such as Nazareth, most of whom themselves lived 
barely above subsistencelevel, could in no way have 
sustained Jesus's family. As with most artisans and day 
laborers,Jesus and his brothers would have had to go to 
bigger towns or cities to ply their trade.Fortunately, 

Nazareth was just a day's walk from one of the largest and 
most affluent cities inGalilee—the capital city, Sepphoris. 



Sepphoris was a sophisticated urban metropolis, as rich as 
Nazareth was poor. WhereasNazareth had not a single paved 
road, the roads in Sepphoris were wide avenues surfaced 

with polished slabs of stone and lined with two-story homes 
boasting open courtyards andprivate rock-cut cisterns. The 
Nazareans shared a single public bath. In Sepphoris, 
twoseparate aqueducts merged in the center of the city 
providing ample water to the large lavishbaths and public 
latrines that served nearly the entire population of some 
forty thousandinhabitants. There were Roman villas and 
palatial mansions in Sepphoris, some covered incolorful 
mosaics featuring sprightly nudes hunting fowl, garlanded 
women bearing baskets offruit, young boys dancing and 
playing musical instruments. A Roman theater in the center 
oftown seated forty-five hundred people, while an intricate 
web of roads and trade routesconnected Sepphoris to Judea 
and the rest of the towns of Galilee, making the city a 
majorhub of culture and commerce. 

Although Sepphoris was a predominantly Jewish city, as 
evidenced by the synagogues andritual bath houses that 
have been unearthed there, these were a wholly different 
class of Jewsthan those found in much of Galilee. Rich, 
cosmopolitan, deeply influenced by Greek culture,and 
surrounded by a panoply of races and religions, the Jews of 
Sepphoris were the product ofthe Herodian social revolution 
—the nouveaux riches who rose to prominence after 
Herod'smassacre of the old priestly aristocracy. The city 
itself had been a major landmark for years;after Jerusalem, it 
is the most frequently mentioned city in rabbinic literature. 
Sepphoris servedas the administrative center of Galilee 
throughout the Hasmonaean Dynasty. During the reignof 
Herod the Great, it became a vital military outpost where 
weapons and war provisions werestored. However, it was not 
until Herod's son Antipas ("the Fox") chose it as the royal 



seat ofhis tetrarchy, probably sometime around the turn of 
the first century CE, that the stalwart cityof Sepphoris 
became known throughout Palestine as "the Ornament of 
Galilee." 

Like his father, Antipas had a passion for large-scale building 
projects, and in Sepphoris hefound a blank slate upon which 
to design a city in his own image. That is because 
whenAntipas arrived at Sepphoris with a cohort of Roman 
soldiers in tow, the city was no longer thecentral hub of 
Galilee it had been under his father's rule. It was a still 
smoldering heap of ashand stone, a victim of Roman 
retribution for the rebellions that had broken out across 
Palestinein the wake of Herod the Great's death in 4 b.c.e. 

When Herod died, he left behind far more than a seething 
populace eager to exact revengeon his friends and allies. He 
also left a mob of jobless poor who had flooded into 
Jerusalem fromthe rural villages to build his palaces and 
theaters. Herod's monumental building spree, andespecially 
his Temple expansion project, had employed tens of 
thousands of peasants and daylaborers, many of whom had 
been driven off their land by drought or famine or, often 
enough,the malevolent persistence of the debt collector. But 
with the end of the building boom injerusalem and the 
completion of the Temple shortly before Herod's death, these 
peasantsand day laborers suddenly found themselves 
unemployed and cast out of the holy city to fendfor 
themselves. As a result of the mass rustication, the 
countryside once again became ahotbed of revolutionary 
activity, just as it had been before Herod was declared king. 

It was around this time that a new and far more fearsome 
group of bandits arose in Galilee,led by a magnetic teacher 
and revolutionary known as Judas the Galilean. The 
traditions saythat Judas was the son of the famed bandit 



chief Hezekiah, the failed messiah whom Herodhad captured 
and beheaded forty years earlier as part of his campaign to 
clear the countrysideof the bandit menace. After Herod's 
death, Judas the Galilean joined forces with a 
mysteriousPharisee named Zaddok to launch a wholly new 
independence movement that Josephusterms the "Fourth 
Philosophy," so as to differentiate it from the other three 
"philosophies": thePharisees, the Sadducees, and the 
Essenes. What set the members of the Fourth 
Philosophyapart from the rest was their unshakable 
commitment to freeing Israel from foreign rule andtheir 
fervent insistence, even unto death, that they would serve 
no lord save the One God.There was a well-defined term for 
this type of belief, one that all pious Jews, regardless of 
theirpolitical stance, would have recognized and proudly 
claimed forthemselves:zea/. 

Zeal implied a strict adherence to the Torah and the Law, a 
refusal to serve any foreign master—to serve any human 
master at all—and an uncompromising devotion to 
thesovereignty of God. To be zealous for the Lord was to 
walk in the blazing footsteps of theprophets and heroes of 
old, men and women who tolerated no partner to God, who 
would bowto no king save the King of the World, and who 
dealt ruthlessly with idolatry and with thosewho 
transgressed God's law. The very land of Israel was claimed 
through zeal, for it was the 

zealous warriors of God who cleansed it of all foreigners and 
idolaters, just as God demanded."Whoever sacrifices to any 
god but the Lord alone shall be utterly annihilated" (Exodus 
22 : 20 ). 

Many Jews in first-century Palestine strove to live a life of 
zeal, each in his or her own way.But there were some who, in 
order to preserve their zealous ideals, were willing to resort 



toextreme acts of violence if necessary, not just against the 
Romans and the uncircumcisedmasses, but against their 
fellow Jews, those who dared submit to Rome. They were 
calledzealots. 

These zealots should not be confused with the Zealot Party 
that would arise sixty yearslater, after the Jewish Revolt in 
66 CE. During Jesus's lifetime, zealotry did not signify a 
firmsectarian designation or political party. It was an idea, 
an aspiration, a model of pietyinextricably linked to the 
widespread sense of apocalyptic expectation that had seized 
thejews in the wake of the Roman occupation. There was a 
feeling, particularly among thepeasants and the pious poor, 
that the present order was coming to an end, that a new 
anddivinely inspired order was about to reveal itself. The 
Kingdom of God was at hand. Everyonewas talking about it. 
But God's reign could only be ushered in by those with the 
zeal to fight forit. 

Such ideas had existed long before Judas the Galilean came 
along. But Judas was perhapsthe first revolutionary leader to 
fuse banditry and zealotry into a single revolutionary 
force,making resistance to Rome a religious duty incumbent 
on all Jews. It was Judas's fiercedetermination to do whatever 
it took to free the Jews from foreign rule and cleanse the 
land inthe name of Israel's God that made the Fourth 
Philosophy a model of zealous resistance forthe numerous 
apocalyptic revolutionaries who would, a few decades later, 
join forces to expelthe Romans from the Holy Land. 

In 4 b.c.e., with Herod the Great dead and buried, Judas and 
his small army of zealots made adaring assault on the city of 
Sepphoris. They broke open the city's royal armory and 
seized forthemselves the weapons and provisions that were 
stored inside. Now fully armed and joined bya number of 
sympathetic Sepphoreans,the members of the Fourth 



Philosophy launched aguerrilla war throughout Galilee, 
plundering the homes of the wealthy and powerful, 
settingvillages ablaze, and meting out the justice of God 
upon the Jewish aristocracy and those whocontinued to 
pledge their loyalty to Rome. 

The movement grew in size and ferocity throughout the 
following decade of violence andinstability. Then, in the year 
6 CE, when Judea officially became a Roman province and 
theSyrian governor, Quirinius, called for a census to tally, 
register, and properly tax the people andproperty in the 
newly acquired region, the members of the Fourth 
Philosophy seized theiropportunity. They used the census to 
make a final appeal to the Jews to stand with themagainst 
Rome and fight for their freedom. The census, they argued, 
was an abomination. It wasaffirmation of the slavery of the 
Jews. To be voluntarily tallied like sheep was, in Judas's 
view,tantamount to declaring allegiance to Rome. It was an 
admission that the Jews were not thechosen tribe of God but 
the personal property of the emperor. 

It was not the census itself that so enraged Judas and his 
followers; it was the very notion ofpaying any tax or tribute 
to Rome. What more obvious sign was needed of the 
subservience ofthe Jews? The tribute was particularly 
offensive as it implied that the land belonged to Rome,not 
God. Indeed, the payment of tribute became, for the zealots, 
a test of piety and allegianceto God. Simply put, if you 
thought it lawful to pay tribute to Caesar, then you were a 
traitor andapostate. You deserved to die. 

Inadvertently helping Judas's cause was the bumbling high 
priest at the time, a Romanlackey named Joazar, who 
happily went along with Quirinius's census and encouraged 
hisfellow Jews to do the same. The collusion of the high 
priest was all the proof Judas and hisfollowers needed that 



the Temple itself had been defiled and must be forcibly 
rescued fromthe sinful hands of the priestly aristocracy. As 
far as Judas's zealots were concerned, Joazar'sacceptance of 
the census was his death warrant. The fate of the Jewish 
nation depended onkilling the high priest. Zeal demanded 
it. Just as the sons of Mattathias "showed zeal for thelaw" by 
killing those Jews who sacrificed to any but God (Maccabees 
2:19-28), just as Josiah,King of Judah, butchered every 
uncircumcised man in his land because of his "zeal for 
theMighty One" (2 Baruch 66:5), so now must these zealots 
turn back the wrath of God uponisrael by ridding the land of 
treasonous Jews like the high priest. 

It is clear from the fact that the Romans removed the high 
priest Joazar from his post notlong after he had encouraged 
the Jews to obey the census that Judas won the 
argument.Josephus, who has very little positive to say about 
Judas the Galilean (he calls him a "sophist,"a pejorative that 
to Josephus signifies a troublemaker, a disturber of the 
peace, a deceiver ofthe young), notes somewhat cryptically 
that Joazar was "overpowered" by the argument ofthe 
zealots. 

Josephus's problem with Judas seems not to have been his 
"sophistry" or his use ofviolence, but rather what he 
derisively calls Judas's "royal aspirations." What Josephus 
meansis that in fighting against the subjugation of the Jews 
and preparing the way for theestablishment of God's reign 
on earth, Judas, like his father Hezekiah before him, was 
claimingfor himself the mantle of the messiah, the throne of 
King David. And, like his father before him,Judas would pay 
the price for his ambition. 

Not long after he led the charge against the census, Judas 
the Galilean was captured byRome and killed. As retribution 
for the city's having given up its arms to Judas's followers. 



theRomans marched to Sepphoris and burned it to the 
ground. The men were slaughtered, thewomen and children 
auctioned off as slaves. More than two thousand rebels and 
sympathizerswere crucified en masse. A short time later, 
Herod Antipas arrived and immediately set to 
worktransforming the flattened ruins of Sepphoris into an 
extravagant royal city fit for a king. 

Jesus of Nazareth was likely born the same year that Judas 
the Galilean—Judas the failedmessiah, son of Hezekiah the 
failed messiah—rampaged through the countryside, burning 
withzeal. He would have been about ten years old when the 
Romans captured Judas, crucified hisfollowers, and 
destroyed Sepphoris. When Antipas began to rebuild 
Sepphoris in earnest,Jesus was a young man ready to work 
in his father's trade. By then practically every artisanand 
day laborer in the province would have poured into 
Sepphoris to take part in what was thelargest restoration 
project of the time, and one can be fairly certain that Jesus 
and hisbrothers, who lived a short distance away in 
Nazareth, would have been among them. In fact,from the 
time he began his apprenticeship as a tekton to the day he 
launched his ministry asan itinerant preacher, Jesus would 
have spent most of his life not in the tiny hamlet ofNazareth, 
but in the cosmopolitan capital of Sepphoris: a peasant boy 
in a big city. 

Six days a week, from sunup to sundown, Jesus would have 
toiled in the royal city, buildingpalatial houses for the Jewish 
aristocracy during the day, returning to his crumbling mud- 
brickhome at night. He would have witnessed for himself the 
rapidly expanding divide between theabsurdly rich and the 
indebted poor. He would have mingled with the city's 
Hellenized andRomanized population: those wealthy, 
wayward Jews who spent as much time praising theemperor 
of Rome as they did the Lord of the Universe. He certainly 



would have been familiarwith the exploits of Judas the 
Galilean. For while the population of Sepphoris seems to 
havebeen tamed and transformed after judas's rebellion into 
the model of Roman cooperation—somuch so that in 66 CE, 
as most of Galilee was joining the revolt against Rome, 
Sepphorisimmediately declared its loyalty to the emperor 
and became a Roman garrison during thebattle to reclaim 
Jerusalem—the memory of Judas the Galilean and what he 
accomplished didnot fade in Sepphoris: not for the drudge 
and the dispossessed; not for those, like Jesus, whospent 
their days slogging bricks to build yet another mansion for 
yet another Jewish nobleman.And no doubt Jesus would 
have been aware of the escapades of Herod Antipas—"that 
Fox,"as Jesus calls him (Luke 13:31)—who lived in Sepphoris 
until around 20 C.E., when he moved toTiberias, on the coast 
of the Sea of Galilee. Indeed, Jesus may have regularly set 
eyes uponthe man who would one day cut off the head of his 
friend and mentor, John the Baptist, andseek to do the same 
to him. 

Chapter Five 

Where Is Your Fleet to Sweep the Roman Seas? 

Prefect Pontius Pilate arrived in Jerusalem in the year 26 CE. 
He was the fifth prefect, orgovernor, Rome had sent to 
oversee the occupation of Judea. After the death of Herod 
theGreat and the dismissal of his son Archelaus as ethnarch 
in Jerusalem, Rome decided it wouldbe best to govern the 
province directly, rather than through yet another Jewish 
client-king. 

The Pontii were Samnites, descended from the mountainous 
domain of Samnium insouthern Rome, a hard country of 
stone and blood and brutal men that had been broken 
andforcibly absorbed into the Roman Empire in the third 



century B.c.E. The surname Pilatus meanf'skilled with a 
javelin," a tribute perhaps to Pilate's father, whose glory as a 
Roman soldierunder Julius Caesar had allowed the Pontii to 
advance from their humble origins into theRoman knightly 
class. Pilate, like all Roman knights, performed his expected 
military service tothe empire. But he was not a soldier like 
his father; he was an administrator, more comfortablewith 
accounts and tallies than with swords and spears. Yet Pilate 
was no less hard a man. Thesources describe him as cruel, 
coldhearted,and rigid: a proudly imperious Roman with 
littleregard for the sensitivities of subject peoples. 

Pilate's disdain for the Jews was obvious from the very first 
day he arrived in Jerusalem,bedecked in a white tunic and 
golden breastplate, a red cape draped over his shoulders. 
Thenew governor announced his presence in the holy city by 
marching through Jerusalem's gatestrailed by a legion of 
Roman soldiers carrying standards bearing the emperor's 
image—anostentatious display of contempt for Jewish 
sensibilities. Later, he introduced a set of gildedRoman 
shields dedicated to Tiberius, "son of the divine Augustus," 
into the Temple ofjerusalem. The shields were an offering on 
behalf of the Roman gods, their presence in thejewish 
Temple a deliberate act of blasphemy. Informed by his 
engineers that Jerusalemneeded to rebuild its aging 
aqueducts, Pilate simply took the money to pay for the 
project fromthe Temple's treasury. When the Jews protested, 
Pilate sent his troops to slaughter them inthe streets. 

The gospels present Pilate as a righteous yet weak-willed 
man so overcome with doubtabout putting Jesus of Nazareth 
to death that he does everything in his power to save his 
life,finally washing his hands of the entire episode when the 
Jews demand his blood. That is purefiction. What Pilate was 
best known for was his extreme depravity, his total disregard 
forjewish law and tradition, and his barely concealed 



aversion to the Jewish nation as a whole.During his tenure in 
Jerusalem he so eagerly, and without trial, sent thousands 
uponthousands of Jews to the cross that the people of 
Jerusalem felt obliged to lodge a formalcomplaint with the 
Roman emperor. 

Despite, or perhaps because of, his cold, hard cruelty to the 
Jews, Pontius Pilate became oneof the longest-serving 
Roman governors in Judea. It was a perilous and volatile job. 
Thegovernor's most important task was to ensure the 
uninterrupted flow of tax revenues back toRome. But to do 
so he had to maintain a functional, if fragile, relationship 
with the high priest;the governor would administer the civil 
and economic affairs of Judea, while the high 
priestmaintained the Jewish cult. The tenuous bond between 
the two offices meant that no Romangovernor or Jewish high 
priest lasted very long, especially in those first few decades 
afterHerod's death. The five governors before Pilate served 
only a couple of years each, the loneexception being Pilate's 
immediate predecessor, Valerius Gratus. But whereas 
Gratusappointed and dismissed five different high priests in 
his time as governor, throughout Pilate'sdecade-long tenure 
in Jerusalem, he had only one high priest to contend with: 
JosephCaiaphas. 

Like most high priests, Caiaphas was an extremely wealthy 
man, though his wealth mayhave come through his wife, 
who was the daughter of a previous high priest named 
Ananus.Caiaphas likely was appointed to the office of high 
priest not because of his own merit but 

through the influence of his father-in-law, a larger-than-life 
character who managed to passthe position to five of his 
own sons while remaining a significant force throughout 
Caiaphas'stenure. According to the gospel of John, after 
Jesus was arrested in the Garden ofGethsemane, he was first 



brought to Ananus for questioning before being dragged 
toCaiaphas for judgment (John 18:13). 

Gratus had appointed Caiaphas as high priest in the year 18 
CE, meaning he had alreadyserved eight years in the office 
by the time Pilate arrived in Jerusalem. Part of the 
reasonCaiaphas was able to hold the position of high priest 
for an unprecedented eighteen years wasbecause of the 
close relationship he ended up forging with Pontius Pilate. 
The two menworked well together. The period of their 
combined rule, from 18 C.E. to 36 C.E., coincided with 
themost stable period in the entire first century. Together 
they managed to keep a lid on therevolutionary impulse of 
the Jews by dealing ruthlessly with any hint of political 
disturbance, nomatter how small. 

Yet despite their best efforts, Pilate and Caiaphas were 
unable to extinguish the zeal thathad been kindled in the 
hearts of the Jews by the messianic uprisings that took place 
at theturn of the century—those of Hezekiah the bandit 
chief, Simon of Peraea, Athronges theshepherd boy, and 
Judas the Galilean. Not long after Pilate arrived in Jerusalem, 
a new crop ofpreachers, prophets, bandits, and messiahs 
began traipsing through the Holy Land, gatheringdisciples, 
preaching liberation from Rome, and promising the coming 
of the Kingdom of God. In28 ce., an ascetic preacher named 
John began baptizing people in the waters of the 
JordanRiver, initiating them into what he believed was the 
true nation of Israel. When John theBaptist's popularity 
became too great to control, Pilate's tetrarch in Peraea, 

Herod Antipas, hadhim imprisoned and executed sometime 
around 30 ce. A couple of years later, a woodworkerfrom 
Nazareth named Jesus led a band of disciples on a 
triumphant procession into Jerusalem,where he assaulted 
the Temple, overturned the tables of the money changers, 
and broke freethe sacrificial animals from their cages. He, 



too, was captured and sentenced to death byPilate. Three 
years after that, in 36 CE., a messiah known only as "the 
Samaritan" gathered agroup of followers atop Mount 
Gerizim, where he claimed he would reveal "sacred 
vessels"hidden there by Moses. Pilate responded with a 
detachment of Roman soldiers who climbedGerizim and cut 
the Samaritan's faithful multitude to pieces. 

It was that final act of unrestrained violence on Mount 
Gerizim that ended Pilate'sgovernorship in Jerusalem. 
Summoned to Rome to explain his actions to the emperor 
Tiberius,Pilate never returned to Judea. He was exiled to 
Gaul in 36 CE. Considering their close workingrelationship, it 
may be no coincidence that Joseph Caiaphas was dismissed 
from his position ashigh priest in the same year. 

With Pilate and Caiaphas gone, there was no longer any 
hope of stifling the revolutionarypassions of the Jews. By 
midcentury the whole of Palestine was buzzing with 
messianicenergy. In 44 C E., a wonder-working prophet 
named Theudas crowned himself messiah andbrought 
hundreds of followers to the Jordan, promising to part the 
river just as Moses haddone at the Sea of Reeds a thousand 
years earlier. This, he claimed, would be the first step 
inreclaiming the Promised Land from Rome. The Romans, in 
response, dispatched an army to lopoff Theudas's head and 
scatter his followers into the desert. In 46 CE., two sons of 
Judas theGalilean, Jacob and Simon, launched their own 
revolutionary movement in the footsteps oftheir father and 
grandfather; both were crucified for their actions. 

What Rome required to keep these messianic stirrings in 
check was a steady, sensible hand,someone who would 
respond to the grumblings of the Jews while still maintaining 
peace andorder in the Judean and Galilean countryside. 

What Rome sent to Jerusalem instead was aseries of 



bumbling governors—each more vicious and greedy than 
the last—whose corruptionand ineptitude would transform 
the anger, resentment, and apocalyptic mania that had 
beensteadily building throughout Palestine into a full-scale 
revolution. 

It started with Ventidius Cumanus, who was stationed in 
Jerusalem in 48 CE., two years afterthe uprising by Judas's 
sons had been quelled. As governor, Cumanus was little 
more than athief and a fool. Among his first acts was the 
posting of Roman soldiers on the roofs of theTemple's 
porticoes, ostensibly to guard against chaos and disorder 
during the feast ofPassover. In the midst of the holy 
celebrations, one of these soldiers thought it would 
beamusing to pull back his garment and display his bare ass 
to the congregation below, all the 

while shouting what Josephus, in his decorum, describes as 
"such words as you might expectupon such a posture." 

The crowd was incensed. A riot broke out in the Temple 
plaza. Rather than calming thesituation, Cumanus sent a 
cohort of Roman soldiers up to the Temple Mount to butcher 
thepanicked crowd. The pilgrims who escaped the slaughter 
were trapped by the narrow exitsleading out of the Temple 
courtyard. Hundreds were trampled underfoot. Tensions 
escalatedfurther after one of Cumanus's legionaries grabbed 
hold of a Torah scroll and tore it to piecesin front of a Jewish 
assembly. Cumanus had the soldier hastily executed, but it 
was not enoughto quell the growing anger and disaffection 
among the Jews. 

Things came to a head when a group of Jewish travelers from 
Galilee were attacked whilepassing through Samaria on their 
way to Jerusalem. When Cumanus dismissed the Jews'appeal 
for justice, allegedly because the Samaritans had bribed 



him, a group of bandits, led bya man named Eleazar son of 
Dinaeus, took justice into their own hands and went on 
arampage throughout Samaria, killing every Samaritan they 
came across. This was more thanan act of bloody 
vengeance; it was an assertion of freedom by a people fed 
up with allowinglaw and order to rest in the hands of a 
crooked and fickle administrator from Rome. Theoutbreak of 
violence between the Jews and Samaritans was the last 
straw for the emperor. In52 c.e., Ventidius Cumanus was sent 
into exile and Antonius Felix was shipped off tojerusalem in 
his stead. 

As governor, Felix fared no better than his predecessor. Like 
Cumanus, he treated the Jewsunder his control with utter 
contempt. He used the power of the purse to play the 
differentjewish factions in Jerusalem against one another, 
always to his benefit. He seemed at first tohave enjoyed a 
close relationship with the high priest Jonathan, one of the 
five sons of Ananuswho served in the position. Felix and 
Jonathan worked together to suppress the bandit gangsin 
the Judean countryside; Jonathan may have even played a 
role in Felix's capture of thebandit chief Eleazar son of 
Dinaeus, who was sent to Rome and crucified. But once the 
highpriest had served Felix's purpose, he was cast aside. 
Some say Felix had a hand in whathappened next, for it was 
under his governorship that a new kind of bandit arose in 
Jerusalem:a shadowy group of Jewish rebels that the Romans 
dubbed Sicarii, or "Daggermen," due totheir penchant for 
small, easy-to-conceal daggers, called s/'cae, with which 
they assassinatedthe enemies of God. 

The Sicarii were zealots fueled by an apocalyptic worldview 
and a fervent devotion toestablishing God's rule on earth. 
They were fanatical in their opposition to the 
Romanoccupation, though they reserved their vengeance for 
those Jews, particularly among thewealthy priestly 



aristocracy, who submitted to Roman rule. Fearless and 
unstoppable, theSicarii murdered their opponents with 
impunity: in the middle of the city, in broad daylight, in 
themidst of great hordes, during feast days and festivals. 
They blended into assemblies andcrowds, their daggers 
tucked inside their cloaks, until they were close enough to 
strike. Then,as the dead man collapsed to the ground, 
covered in blood, the Sicarii would sheath theirdaggers 
stealthily and join their voices in the cries of indignation 
from the panicked crowd. 

The leader of the Sicarii at the time was a young Jewish 
revolutionary named Menahem, thegrandson of none other 
than the failed messiah Judas the Galilean. Menahem shared 
hisgrandfather's hatred for the wealthy priestly aristocracy 
in general, and the unctuous highpriests in particular. To the 
Sicarii, Jonathan son of Ananus was an imposter: a thief and 
aswindler who had grown rich by exploiting the suffering of 
the people. He was as responsiblefor the bondage of the 
Jews as the heathen emperor in Rome. His presence on the 
TempleMount defiled the entire nation. His very existence 
was an abomination to the Lord. He had todie. 

In the year 56 c.e., the Sicarii under Menahem's leadership 
were finally able to achieve whatjudas the Galilean could 
only dream of accomplishing. During the feast of Passover, a 
Sicariiassassin pushed his way through the mass of pilgrims 
packed into the Temple Mount until hewas close enough to 
the high priest Jonathan to pull out a dagger and swipe it 
across histhroat. He then melted back into the crowd. 

The murder of the high priest threw all of Jerusalem into a 
panic. How could the leader of thejewish nation, God's 
representative on earth, be killed in broad daylight, in the 
middle of theTemple courtyard, and seemingly with 
impunity? Many refused to believe that the culprit could 



have been a Jew. There were whispers that the Roman 
governor, Felix, had ordered theassassination himself. Who 
else could have been so profane as to spill the high priest's 
bloodon the Temple grounds? 

Yet the Sicarii had only just begun their reign of terror. 
Shouting their slogan "No lord butGod!" they began 
attacking the members of the Jewish ruling class, plundering 
theirpossessions, kidnapping their relatives, and burning 
down their homes. By these tactics theysowed terror into the 
hearts of the Jews so that, as Josephus writes, "More terrible 
than theircrimes was the fear they aroused, every man 
hourly expecting death, as in war." 

With Jonathan's death, the messianic ardor in Jerusalem 
reached fever pitch. There was awidespread sense among 
the Jews that something profound was happening, a feeling 
born ofdesperation, nurtured by a people yearning for 
freedom from foreign rule. Zeal, the spirit thathad fueled the 
revolutionary fervor of the bandits, prophets, and messiahs, 
was now coursingthrough the population like a virus working 
its way through the body No longer could it becontained in 
the countryside; its influence was being felt in the towns 
and cities, even injerusalem. It was not just the peasants 
and outcasts who were whispering about the greatkings and 
prophets who had freed Israel from her enemies in the past. 
The wealthy andupwardly mobile were also becoming 
increasingly animated by the fervent desire to cleansethe 
Holy Land of the Roman occupation. The signs were 
everywhere. The scriptures wereabout to be fulfilled. The 
end of days was at hand. 

In Jerusalem, a holy man named Jesus son of Ananias 
suddenly appeared, prophesying thedestruction of the city 
and the imminent return of the messiah. Another man, a 
mysteriousjewish sorcerer called "the Egyptian," declared 



himself King of the Jews and gatheredthousands of followers 
on the Mount of Olives, where he vowed that, like Joshua at 
Jericho, hewould bring the walls of Jerusalem tumbling down 
at his command. The crowd was massacredby Roman troops, 
though, as far as anyone knows, the Egyptian escaped. 

Felix's bumbling reaction to these events ultimately led to 
his sacking and replacement withanother man, Porcius 
Festus. But Festus proved no better in dealing with the 
restive Jewishpopulation, either in the countryside, where 
the number of prophets and messiahs gatheringfollowers 
and preaching liberation from Rome was growing out of 
control, or in Jerusalem,where the Sicarii, buoyed by their 
success in killing the high priest Jonathan, were 
nowmurdering and pillaging at will. So overwhelmed was 
Festus by the stress of the position thathe died soon after 
taking the office. He was followed by Lucceius Albinus, a 
notoriousdegenerate, swindler, and incompetent who spent 
his two years in Jerusalem enriching himselfby plundering 
the wealth of the populace. After Albinus came Gessius 
Florus, whose brief,turbulent tenure was remembered 
because first, it made the years under Albinus 
seempositively peaceful in comparison, and second, he 
would be the last Roman governor Jerusalemwould know. 

It was now 64 C.E. In two years' time the anger, resentment, 
and messianic zeal that had beensteadily building 
throughout the land would erupt into a full-scale revolt 
against Rome.Cumanus, Felix, Festus, Albinus, Florus—each 
of these governors contributed through hismalfeasance to 
the Jewish uprising. Rome itself was to blame for its 
mismanagement andsevere overtaxation of the beleaguered 
population. Certainly the Jewish aristocracy, with 
theirincessant conflicts and their sycophantic efforts to gain 
power and influence by bribing Romanofficials, shared 
responsibility for the deteriorating social order. And no 



doubt the Templeleadership played a role in fostering the 
widespread sense of injustice and crushing povertythat had 
left so many Jews with no choice but to turn to violence. Add 
to all this the seizure ofprivate lands, the high levels of 
unemployment, the displacement and forced urbanization 
ofthe peasantry, and the drought and famine that 
devastated the Judean and Galileancountryside, and it was 
only a matter of time before the fires of rebellion would 
engulf thewhole of Palestine. It seemed that the entire 
Jewish nation was ready to erupt into open revoltat the 
slightest provocation—which Florus was foolish enough to 
provide. 

In May of 66 CE, Florus suddenly announced that the Jews 
owed Rome a hundred thousanddinarii in unpaid taxes. 
Trailed by an army of bodyguards, the Roman governor 
marched intothe Temple and broke into the treasury, 
plundering the money that the Jews had offered as asacrifice 
to God. Riots ensued, to which Florus responded by sending 
a thousand Romansoldiers into the upper city to murder at 
will. The soldiers killed women and children. They broke 

into homes and slaughtered people in their beds. The city 
was thrown into chaos. War was onthe horizon. 

To calm the situation, the Romans sent the Jews one of their 
own:Agrippa II, whose father,Agrippa I, was a beloved Jewish 
leader who had managed to maintain a close bond with 
Rome.Although the son did not share his late father's 
popularity, he was the best hope the Romanshad for 
defusing the tension in Jerusalem. 

The young Agrippa rushed to the holy city in a last-ditch 
effort to stave off war. Standing onthe roof of the royal 
palace with his sister Bernice at his side, he pleaded with 
the Jews to facethe reality of the situation. "Will you defy the 



whole Roman Empire?" he asked. "What is thearmy, where is 
the weapon on which you rely? Where is your fleet to sweep 
the Roman seas?Where is your treasury to meet the cost of 
your campaigns? Do you really suppose that youare going to 
war with Egyptians or Arabs? Will you shut your eyes to the 
might of the RomanEmpire? Will you not measure your own 
weakness? Are you wealthier than the Gauls, strongerthan 
the Germans, more intelligent than the Greeks, more 
numerous than all the peoples ofthe world? What is it which 
inspires you with confidence to defy the Romans?" 

Of course, the revolutionaries had an answer to Agrippa's 
question. It was zeal that inspiredthem. The same zeal that 
had led the Maccabees to throw off Seleucid control two 
centuriesbefore—the zeal that had helped the Israelites 
conquer the Promised Land in the first place—would now 
help this ragtag band of Jewish revolutionaries to throw off 
the shackles of Romanoccupation. 

Derided and ignored by the crowd, Agrippa and Bernice had 
no choice but to flee the city.Still, up to this point, war with 
Rome could have been avoided if it had not been for the 
actionsof a young man named Eleazar, who, as the Temple 
captain, was the priestly official withpowers to police 
disturbances in the Temple vicinity. Backed by a group of 
lower-class priests,Eleazar seized control of the Temple and 
put an end to the daily sacrifices on behalf of theemperor. 
The signal sent to Rome was clear: Jerusalem had declared 
its independence. In ashort time, the rest of Judea and 
Galilee, Idumea and Peraea, Samaria and all the 
villagesscattered across the Dead Sea valley would follow. 

Menahem and the Sicarii rallied to the Temple captain's side. 
Together, they expelled all thenon-Jews from Jerusalem, just 
as the scriptures demanded. They tracked down and killed 
thehigh priest, who had gone into hiding as soon as the 



fighting began. Then, in an act ofprofound symbolism, they 
set fire to the public archives. The ledgers of the debt 
collectors andmoneylenders, the property deeds and public 
records—all of it went up in flames. There wouldbe no more 
record of who was rich and who was poor. Everyone in this 
new and divinelyinspired world order would begin anew. 

With the lower city under their control, the rebels began 
fortifying themselves for theinevitable Roman assault. Yet 
rather than sending a massive army to retake Jerusalem, 
Romeinexplicably dispatched a small force to the city, which 
the rebels easily repelled before turningtheir attention to the 
upper city, where the few remaining soldiers left in 
Jerusalem were holedup in a Roman garrison. The Roman 
soldiers agreed to surrender in exchange for safe passageout 
of the city. But when they laid down their arms and came out 
of their stronghold, the rebelsturned on them, slaughtering 
every last soldier, removing utterly the scourge of 
Romanoccupation from the city of God. 

After that, there was no turning back. The Jews had just 
declared war on the greatestempire the world had ever 
known. 

Chapter Six 

Year One 

In the end, it came down to just a thousand men, women, 
and children—the last of the rebelsto survive the Roman 
onslaught. The year was 73 CE. Fitting that what had begun 
with theSicarii should end with the Sicarii. The city of 
Jerusalem had already been burned to theground, its walls 
toppled, its population slaughtered. The whole of Palestine 
was once moreunder Roman control. All that remained of the 
rebellion were these last few Sicarii who had fledjerusalem 



with their wives and children to hole themselves up inside 
the fortress of Masada,on the western shore of the Dead Sea. 
Now here they were, stuck on top of an isolated rockcliff in 
the middle of a barren desert, watching helplessly as a 
phalanx of Roman soldiersgradually made its way up the 
face of the cliff—shields up, swords drawn—ready to put 
adefinitive end to the rebellion that had begun seven years 
earlier. 

The Sicarii originally came to Masada in the first few days 
after the launch of the war withRome. As a naturally fortified 
and virtually impregnable fortress situated more than a 
thousandfeet above the Dead Sea, Masada had long served 
as a refuge for the Jews. David came hereto hide from King 
Saul when he sent his men to hunt down the shepherd boy 
who would oneday take the crown from him. The Maccabees 
used Masada as a military base during theirrevolt against 
the Seleucid Dynasty. A century later, Herod the Great 
transformed Masada intoa veritable fortress city, flattening 
the boat-shaped summit and enclosing it with a massive 
wallmade of white Jerusalem stone. Herod added storerooms 
and grain houses, rainwater cisterns,even a swimming pool. 
He also placed in Masada a huge cache of weapons 
sufficient, it wassaid, to arm a thousand men. For himself 
and his family, Herod constructed a monumentalthree-tiered 
palace that hung from the northern prow of the cliff face, 
just below the lip of thesummit, complete with baths, 
glittering colonnades, multihued mosaics, and a dazzling 
180-degree view of the briny-white Dead Sea valley. 

After Herod's death, the fortress and palaces at Masada, and 
the cache of weapons storedtherein, fell into Roman hands. 
When the Jewish rebellion began in 66 CE., the Sicarii, under 
theleadership of Menahem, seized Masada from Roman 
control and took its weapons back tojerusalem to join forces 
with Eleazar the Temple captain. Having seized control over 



the cityand destroyed the Temple archives, the rebels began 
minting coins to celebrate their hard-won independence. 
These were etched with symbols of victory—chalices and 
palm branches—and inscribed with slogans like "Freedom of 
Zion" and "Jerusalem Is Holy," written not inGreek, the 
language of the heathens and idolaters, but in Hebrew. Each 
coin was self-consciously dated "Year One," as though a 
wholly new era had begun. The prophets had beenright. 
Surely, this was the Kingdom of God. 

Yet in the midst of the celebrations, as Jerusalem was being 
secured and a fragile calm wasslowly descending upon the 
city, Menahem did something unexpected. Draping himself 
inpurple robes, he made a triumphal entry into the Temple 
courtyard, where, flanked by hisarmed devotees among the 
Sicarii, he openly declared himself messiah. King of the Jews. 

In some ways, Menahem's actions made perfect sense. After 
all, if the Kingdom of God hadindeed been established, then 
it was time for the messiah to appear so as to rule over it 
inGod's name. And who else should don the kingly robes 
and sit upon the throne but Menahem,grandson of Judas the 
Galilean, great-grandson of Hezekiah the bandit chief? 
Menahem'smessianic assumption was, for his followers, 
merely the realization of the prophecies: the finalstep in 
ushering in the last days. 

That is not how Eleazar the Temple captain saw it. He and 
his associates among the lowerpriests were incensed at what 
they viewed as a blatant power grab by the Sicarii. They 
puttogether a plan to kill the self-proclaimed messiah and 
rid the city of his meddlesome followers.While Menahem was 
prancing about the Temple in his royal garb, Eleazar's men 
suddenlyrushed the Temple Mount and overpowered his 
guards. They dragged Menahem out into the 



open and tortured him to death. The surviving Sicarii barely 
fled Jerusalem with their lives. Theyreassembled at their 
base atop the fortress of Masada, where they waited out the 
rest of thewar. 

Seven years the Sicarii waited. As the Romans regrouped 
and returned to wrest Palestinefrom rebel control, as one 
after another the towns and villages of Judea and Galilee 
were razedand their populations tamed by the sword, as 
Jerusalem itself was surrounded and itsinhabitants slowly 
starved to death, the Sicarii waited in their mountain 
fortress. Only afterevery rebellious city had been destroyed 
and the land once again placed under their control didthe 
Romans turn their sights toward Masada. 

The Roman regiment arrived at the foot of Masada in 73 CE, 
three years after Jerusalem fell.Because the soldiers could 
not attack the fortress outright, they first built a massive 
wallaround the entire base of the mountain, ensuring that 
no rebel could escape undetected. Withthe area secured, the 
Romans constructed a steep ramp up the yawning chasm on 
thewestern side of the cliff face, slowly scraping away tens 
of thousands of pounds of earth andstone for weeks on end, 
even as the rebels hurled rocks at them from above. The 
soldiers thenpushed a huge siege tower up the ramp, from 
which they spent days bombarding the rebelswith arrows 
and ballista balls. Once Herod's perimeter wall finally gave, 
all that separated theRomans from the last of the Jewish 
rebels was a hurriedly built interior wall. The Romans setfire 
to the wall, then returned to their encampments and 
patiently waited for it to collapse onits own. 

Huddled together inside Herod's palace, the Sicarii knew the 
end had come. The Romanswould surely do to them and 
their families what they had done to the inhabitants of 



Jerusalem.Amid the steely silence, one of the Sicarii leaders 
stood and addressed the rest. 

"My friends, since we resolved long ago never to be servants 
to the Romans, nor to anyother than to God himself, who 
alone is the true and just Lord of mankind, the time has 
nowcome to make that resolution true in practice." Drawing 
his dagger, he made a final plea. "Godhas granted us the 
power to die bravely, and in a state of freedom, which was 
not the case forthose [in Jerusalem] who were conquered 
unexpectedly." 

The speech had its desired effect. As the Romans prepared 
for their final assault onMasada, the rebels drew lots among 
them to decide the order with which they would proceedwith 
their gruesome plan. They then pulled out their daggers— 
the same daggers that hadgiven them their identity, the 
daggers that had, with a swipe across the high priest's 
throat,launched the ill-fated war with Rome—and began to 
kill their wives and their children, beforeturning the knives 
upon each other. The last ten men chose one among them to 
kill theremaining nine.The final man set the entire palace 
ablaze. Then he killed himself. 

The following morning, as the Romans stood triumphantly 
atop the hitherto impregnablefortress of Masada, all they 
encountered was a ghostly calm: nine hundred and sixty 
dead men,women, and children. The war was finally over. 

The question is why it took so long. 

News of the Jewish Revolt had traveled swiftly to Emperor 
Nero, who immediately tappedone of his most trusted men, 
Titus Flavius Vespasianus—Vespasian, as he was known— 
toretake Jerusalem. Taking command of a massive army of 
more than sixty thousand fightingmen, Vespasian set off at 



once for Syria, while his son Titus went to Egypt to collect 
theRoman legions stationed in Alexandria. Titus would lead 
his troops north through Idumea asVespasian pushed south 
into Galilee. The plan was for father and son to squeeze the 
Jewsbetween their two armies and choke the life out of the 
rebellion. 

One by one the rebellious cities gave way to the might of 
Rome as Titus and Vespasiancarved a trail of destruction 
across the Holy Land. By 68 CE., all of Galilee, as well as 
Samaria,Idumea, Peraea, and the entire Dead Sea region, 
save for Masada, were firmly back underRoman control. All 
that remained was for Vespasian to send his armies into 
Judea to lay wasteto the seat of the rebellion: Jerusalem. 

As he was preparing for the final assault, however, 

Vespasian received word that Nero hadcommitted suicide. 
Rome was in turmoil. Civil war was tearing through the 
capital. In the spanof a few short months, three different 
men—Galba, Otho, and Vitellius—declared 
themselvesemperor, each in turn violently overthrown by his 
successor. There was a complete breakdownof law and order 
in Rome as thieves and hooligans plundered the population 
without fear of 

consequence. Not since the war between Octavian and Mark 
Antony a hundred years earlierhad the Romans experienced 
such civil unrest. Tacitus described it as a period "rich 
indisasters, terrible with battles, torn by civil struggles, 
horrible even in peace." 

Spurred by the legions under his command, Vespasian 
halted his campaign in Judea andhastened to Rome to stake 
his own claim to the throne. The haste, it seems, 
wasunnecessary. Long before he reached the capital in the 
summer of 70 c.e., his supporters hadtaken control of the 



city, murdered his rivals, and declared Vespasian sole 
emperor. 

Yet the Rome that Vespasian now found himself ruling had 
undergone a profoundtransformation. The mass civil unrest 
had given rise to a great deal of consternation about 
thedecline of Roman power and influence. The situation in 
distant Judea was particularly galling. Itwas bad enough that 
the lowly Jews had rebelled in the first place; it was 
inconceivable thatafter three long years, the rebellion still 
had not been crushed. Other subject peoples revolted,of 
course. But these were not Gauls or Britons; they were 
superstitious peasants hurling rocks.The very scale of the 
Jewish Revolt, and the fact that it had come at a time of 
profound socialand political distress in Rome, had created 
something akin to an identity crisis among theRoman 
citizenry. 

Vespasian knew that to consolidate his authority and 
address the malaise that haddescended upon Rome, he 
needed to focus the people's attention away from their 
domestictroubles and toward a spectacular foreign 
conquest. A small victory would not do. What theemperor 
required was an absolute pummeling of an enemy force. He 
needed a Triumph: afabulous display of Roman might 
replete with captives, slaves, and spoils to win over 
hisdisgruntled citizens and strike terror into the hearts of his 
subjects. And so, immediately upontaking the throne, 
Vespasian set out to complete the task he had left 
unfinished in Judea. Hewould not simply quash the Jewish 
rebellion; that would be insufficient to make his point. 
Hewould utterly annihilate the Jews. He would wipe them 
from the earth. Devastate their lands.Burn their temple. 
Destroy their cult. Kill their god. 



From his perch in Rome, Vespasian sent word to his son Titus 
to march at once tojerusalem and spare no expense in 
bringing the rebellion of the Jews to a swift and decisiveend. 
What the emperor could not have known was that the 
rebellion was on the verge ofcollapsing on its own. 

Not long after Menahem was murdered and the Sicarii 
banished from Jerusalem, the rebelsbegan preparing for the 
Roman invasion they were certain was on the horizon. The 
wallssurrounding the city were fortified, and preparations 
were made to gather as much militaryequipment as was 
available. Swords and arrows were collected, suits of armor 
forged,catapults and ballista balls stacked along the city's 
perimeter. Young boys were hurriedlytrained in hand-to- 
hand combat. The whole city was in a panic as the rebels 
manned theirpositions and waited for the Romans to return 
and reclaim Jerusalem. 

But the Romans never came. The rebels were certainly 
aware of the devastation takingplace around them. Every 
day a horde of bruised and bloodied refugees poured into 
Jerusalem;the city was bursting at its borders. But the 
Roman reprisals were thus far focused solely onthe 
countryside and major rebel strongholds such as Tiberias, 
Gamala, and Gischala. Thelonger the rebels waited for the 
Romans to arrive in Jerusalem, the more fractured 
andunstable the city's leadership became. 

Early on, a transitional government of sorts had been 
formed, made up mostly of thoseamong Jerusalem's priestly 
aristocracy who had joined the rebellion, many of them 
reluctantly.This so-called "moderate" faction was in favor of 
coming to terms with Rome, if that was stillpossible. They 
wanted to surrender unconditionally, beg for mercy, and 
submit once more toRoman rule. The moderates enjoyed a 
good deal of support in Jerusalem, particularly amongthe 



wealthier Jews who were looking for a way to preserve their 
status and property, not tomention their lives. 

But an even larger and more vocal faction in Jerusalem was 
convinced that God had led thejews into war against Rome 
and that God would lead them to victory. Things may 
haveseemed bleak at the moment, and the enemy 
invincible. But that was part of God's divine plan.Did not the 
prophets warn that in the final days "the sown places shall 
appear unsown and thestorehouses shall be found empty" (2 
Esdras 6:22)? Yet if the Jews would only remain loyal tothe 
Lord, then very soon they would see Jerusalem clothed in 
glory. The trumpets would sound 

and all who heard them would be struck with fear. The 
mountains would flatten and the earthwould open up to 
swallow God's enemies. All that was required was 
faithfulness. Faithfulnessand zeal. 

At the head of this camp was a coalition of peasants, lower- 
class priests, bandit gangs, andrecently arrived refugees 
who came together to form a distinct revolutionary faction 
called theZealot Party. Poor, pious, and antiaristocratic, the 
members of the Zealot Party wanted toremain true to the 
original intention of the revolt: to purify the Holy Land and 
establish God'srule on earth. They were violently opposed to 
the transitional government and its plans tosurrender the 
city to Rome. This was blasphemy. It was treason. And the 
Zealot Party knewwell the punishment for both. 

The Zealot Party took over the Temple's inner courtyard, 
where only the priests werepermitted, and from there 
unleashed a wave of terror against those they deemed 
insufficientlyloyal to the rebellion: the wealthy aristocracy 
and upper-class Jews; the old Herodian noblesand the 
Temple's former leadership; the chief priests and all those 



who followed the moderatecamp. The leaders of the Zealot 
Party set up their own shadow government and drew lots 
todetermine which of them would be the next high priest. 
The lot fell to an illiterate countrypeasant named Phanni son 
of Samuel, who was dressed up in the high priest's 
gaudyvestments, placed before the entrance of the Holy of 
Holies, and taught how to perform thesacrifices while the 
remnants of the priestly nobility watched from a distance, 
weeping at whatthey perceived to be the desecration of 
their holy lineage. 

As the bloodshed and internecine battles between rival 
groups continued, even morerefugees began to flood into 
the city, adding fuel to the fires of factionalism and discord 
thatthreatened to engulf all of Jerusalem. With the 
moderates silenced, there were now threeprincipal camps 
vying with one another for control over the city. While the 
Zealot Party, whichconsisted of about twenty-five hundred 
men, held the inner court of the Temple, the outercourts fell 
into the hands of the former leader of the rebellion in 
Gischala, a well-to-do urbanitenamed John, who had barely 
escaped the Roman destruction of his city. 

At first, John of Gischala threw in his lot with the Zealot 
Party, with whom he shared adevotion to the religious 
principles of the revolution. Whether John himself could be 
called azealot is difficult to say. He was undoubtedly a fierce 
nationalist with a deep hatred of Rome ata time in which 
national sentiment and messianic expectation were 
inextricably linked. He evenmelted down the sacred vessels 
of the Temple and turned them into implements of war 
withwhich to fight the armies of Rome. But a fight over 
control of the Temple ultimately forced Johnto break with the 
Zealot Party and form his own coalition, which consisted of 
some sixthousand fighting men. 



The third and largest rebel camp in Jerusalem was led by 
Simon son of Giora, one of thebandit leaders who fought off 
the initial assault on Jerusalem by Cestius Gallus. Simon 
hadspent the first year of the Jewish Revolt scouring the 
Judean countryside, plundering the landsof the wealthy, 
setting slaves free, and earning a reputation as the 
champion of the poor.Aftera brief stay with the Sicarii in 
Masada, Simon came to Jerusalem with a massive personal 
armyof ten thousand men. At first, the city welcomed him, 
hoping he could rein in the excesses ofthe Zealot Party and 
clip the wings of John of Gischala, who was becoming 
increasinglyauthoritarian in his conduct. Although Simon 
was unable to wrest the Temple from either of hisrivals, he 
did manage to seize control over most of the upper and 
lower city. 

Yet what truly set Simon apart from the rest of the rebel 
leaders in Jerusalem is that, fromthe very beginning, he 
unabashedly presented himself as messiah and king. Like 
Menahembefore him, Simon dressed himself in kingly robes 
and paraded about the city as its savior. Hedeclared himself 
"Master of Jerusalem" and used his divinely anointed 
position to beginrounding up and executing the upper-class 
Jews whom he suspected of treason. As a result,Simon son of 
Giora ultimately came to be recognized as the supreme 
commander of thefractured rebellion—and just in time. For 
no sooner had Simon consolidated his authority overthe rest 
of the rebel groups than Titus appeared at the city gates, 
with four Roman legions intow, demanding Jerusalem's 
immediate surrender. 

All at once, the factionalism and feuding amongst the Jews 
gave way to frantic preparationsfor the impending Roman 
assault. But Titus was in no hurry to attack. Instead, he 
ordered hismen to build a stone wall around Jerusalem, 
trapping everyone inside and cutting off all access 



to food and water. He then set up camp on the Mount of 
Olives, from which he had anunobstructed view of the city's 
population as they slowly starved to death. 

The famine that ensued was horrible. Entire families 
perished in their homes. The alleys werefilled with the 
bodies of the dead; there was no room, and no strength, to 
bury them properly.The inhabitants of Jerusalem crawled 
through the sewers searching for food. People ate cowdung 
and tufts of dry grass. They stripped off and chewed the 
leather from their belts andshoes. There were scattered 
reports of Jews who succumbed to eating the dead. Those 
whoattempted to escape the city were easily captured and 
crucified on the Mount of Olives for allto see. 

It would have been sufficient for Titus to simply wait for the 
population to perish on theirown. He would not have needed 
to unsheathe his sword to defeat Jerusalem and end 
therebellion. But that is not what his father had sent him 
there to do. His task was not to starvethe Jews into 
submission; it was to eradicate them from the land they 
claimed as their own.Thus, in late April of 70 CE., as death 
stalked the city and the population perished by thehundreds 
from hunger and thirst, Titus rallied his legions and stormed 
Jerusalem. 

The Romans threw up ramparts along the walls of the upper 
city and began bombarding therebels with heavy artillery. 
They constructed a massive battering ram that easily 
breached thefirst wall surrounding Jerusalem. When the 
rebels retreated to a second interior wall, that, too,was 
breached and the gates set on fire. As the flames slowly died 
down, the city was laid barefor Titus's troops. 

The soldiers set upon everyone—man, woman, child, the 
rich, the poor, those who had joinedin the rebellion, those 



who had remained faithful to Rome, the aristocrats, the 
priests. It madeno difference. They burned everything. The 
whole city was ablaze. The roar of the flamesmixed with 
screams of agony as the Roman swarm swept through the 
upper and lower city,littering the ground with corpses, 
sloshing through streams of blood, literally clambering 
overheaps of dead bodies in pursuit of the rebels, until 
finally the Temple was in their sights. Withthe last of the 
rebel fighters trapped inside the inner courtyard, the 
Romans set the entirefoundation aflame, making it seem as 
though the Temple Mount was boiling over at its basewith 
blood and fire. The flames enveloped the Holy of Holies, the 
dwelling place of the God oflsrael, and brought it crashing to 
the ground in a pile of ash and dust. When the fires 
finallysubsided, Titus gave orders to raze what was left of 
the city so that no future generationwould even remember 
the name Jerusalem. 

Thousands perished, though Simon son of Giora—Simon the 
failed messiah—was takenalive so that he could be dragged 
back to Rome in chains for the Triumph that Vespasian 
hadpromised his people. Along with Simon came the sacred 
treasures of the Temple: the goldentable and the shewbread 
offered to the Lord; the lampstand and the seven- 
branchedMenorah; the incense burners and cups; the 
trumpets and holy vessels. All of these werecarried in 
triumphal procession through the streets of Rome as 
Vespasian and Titus, crownedwith laurels and clad in purple 
robes, watched in silent resolution. Finally, at the end of 
theprocession, the last of the spoils was carried out for all to 
see: a copy of the Torah, thesupreme symbol of the Jewish 
religion. 

Vespasian's point was hard to miss: This was a victory not 
over a people, but over their god.lt was not Judea but 
Judaism that had been defeated. Titus publicly presented 



the destructionof Jerusalem as an act of piety and an 
offering to the Roman gods. It was not he who 
hadaccomplished the task, Titus claimed. He had merely 
given his arms to his god, who had shownhis anger against 
the god of the Jews. 

Remarkably, Vespasian chose to waive the customary 
practice of evocatio, whereby avanquished enemy had the 
option of worshipping its god in Rome. Not only would the 
Jews beforbidden to rebuild their temple, a right offered to 
nearly every other subject people in theempire; they would 
now be forced to pay a tax of two drachmas a year—the 
exact amountjewish men once paid in shekels to the Temple 
in Jerusalem—in order to help rebuild theTemple of Jupiter, 
which was accidentally burned down during the Roman civil 
war. All Jews, nomatter where in the empire they lived, no 
matter how loyal they had remained to Rome, nomatter if 
they had taken part in the rebellion or not—every Jew, 
including women and children,was now forced to pay for the 
upkeep of the central pagan cult of Rome. 

Henceforth, Judaism would no longer be deemed a worthy 
cult. The Jews were now the 

eternal enemy of Rome. Although mass population transfer 
had never been a Roman policy,Rome expelled every 
surviving Jew from Jerusalem and its surrounding environs, 
ultimatelyrenamed the city Aelia Capitolina, and placed the 
entire region under direct imperial control. Allof Palestine 
became Vespasian's personal property as the Romans strove 
to create theimpression that there had never been any Jews 
in Jerusalem. By the year 135 CE., the namejerusalem 
ceased to exist in all official Roman documents. 

For those Jews who survived the bloodbath—those huddled 
naked and starved beyond thecollapsed city walls, watching 



in horror as the Roman soldiers urinated on the smoldering 
ashesof the House of God—it was perfectly clear who was to 
blame for the death and devastation.Surely it was not the 
Lord of Hosts who had brought such destruction upon the 
sacred city. No.lt was thelestai, the bandits and the rebels, 
the Zealots and the Sicarii, the nationalistrevolutionaries 
who had preached independence from Rome, the so-called 
prophets and falsemessiahs who had promised salvation 
from God in return for their fealty and zeal. They werethe 
ones responsible for the Roman onslaught. They were the 
ones whom God hadabandoned. 

In the years to come, the Jews would begin to distance 
themselves as much as possiblefrom the revolutionary 
idealism that had led to the war with Rome. They would not 
altogetherabandon their apocalyptic expectations. On the 
contrary, a flourish of apocalyptic writingswould emerge 
over the next century reflecting the continued longing for 
divine deliverancefrom Roman rule. The lingering effects of 
this messianic fervor would even lead to the outbreakof a 
brief second Jewish war against Rome in 132 CE., this one 
led by the messiah known asSimon son of Kochba. For the 
most part, however, the rabbis of the second century would 
becompelled by circumstance and by fear of Roman reprisal 
to develop an interpretation ofjudaism that eschewed 
nationalism. They would come to view the Holy Land in 
moretranscendental terms, fostering a messianic theology 
that rejected overt political ambitions, asacts of piety and 
the study of the law took the place of Temple sacrifices in 
the life of theobservant Jew. 

But that was all many years away. On this day—the day in 
which the beaten and bloodiedremnants of the ancient 
Jewish nation were wrenched from their homes, their Temple, 
theirGod, and forcibly marched out of the Promised Land to 
the land of the heathens and idolaters—all that seemed 



certain was that the world as they knew it had come to an 
end. 

Meanwhile, in triumphant Rome, a short while after the 
Temple of the Lord had beendesecrated, the Jewish nation 
scattered to the winds, and the religion made a pariah, 
traditionsays a Jew named John Mark took up his quill and 
composed the first words to the first gospelwritten about the 
messiah known as Jesus of Nazareth—not in Hebrew, the 
language of God,nor in Aramaic, the language of Jesus, but 
in Greek, the language of the heathens. Thelanguage of the 
impure. The language of the victors. 

This is the beginning of the good news of Jesus the Christ. 

PART II 

The spirit of the Lord God is upon me 
because the Lord has anointed me 
to bring good news to the meek; 
he has sent me to bind up the brokenhearted, 
to proclaim liberty to the captives, 
and release to the prisoners who are bound; 
to proclaim the year of the Lord's favor, 
and the day of vengeance for our God. 

Prologue 


Zeal for Your House 



Of all the stories told about the life of Jesus of Nazareth, 
there is one—depicted in countlessplays, films, paintings, 
and Sunday sermons—that, more than any other word or 
deed, helpsreveal who Jesus was and what Jesus meant. It is 
one of only a handful of events in Jesus'sministry attested to 
by all four canonized gospels—Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John—addingsome measure of weight to its historicity. Yet all 
four evangelists present this monumentalmoment in a 
casual, almost fleeting manner, as though they were either 
oblivious to itsmeaning or, more likely, deliberately 
downplaying an episode whose radical implications 
wouldhave been immediately recognized by all who 
witnessed it. So revelatory is this single momentin Jesus's 
brief life that it alone can be used to clarify his mission, his 
theology, his politics, hisrelationship to the Jewish 
authorities, his relationship tojudaism in general, and his 
attitudetoward the Roman occupation. Above all, this 
singular event explains why a simple peasantfrom the low 
hills of Galilee was seen as such a threat to the established 
system that he washunted down, arrested, tortured, and 
executed. 

The year is approximately 30 CE. Jesus has just entered 
Jerusalem, riding a donkey andflanked by a frenzied 
multitude shouting, "Hosanna! Blessed is he who comes in 
the name ofthe Lord! Blessed be the coming kingdom of our 
father David!" The ecstatic crowd singshymns of praise to 
God. Some spread cloaks on the road for Jesus to ride over, 
just as thelsraelites did for Jehu when he was declared king 
(2 Kings 9:12-13). Others saw off palmbranches and wave 
them in the air, in remembrance ofthe heroic Maccabees 
who liberatedlsrael from foreign rule two centuries earlier (1 
Maccabees 13:49-53). The entire pageant hasbeen 
meticulously orchestrated by Jesus and his followers in 
fulfillment of Zechariah'sprophecy: "Rejoice greatly, 
daughter of Zion! Cry out, daughter of Jerusalem! Behold, 



your kingis coming to you; righteous and victorious is he, 
humble and riding upon an ass, upon a colt, theson of a 
donkey" (Zechariah 9:9). 

The message conveyed to the city's inhabitants is 
unmistakable: the long-awaited messiah—the true King of 
the Jews—has come to free Israel from its bondage. 

As provocative as his entrance into Jerusalem may be, it 
pales in comparison to what Jesusdoes the following day. 
With his disciples and, one assumes, the praiseful multitude 
in tow,Jesus enters the Temple's public courtyard—the Court 
of Gentiles—and sets abouf'cleansing" it. In a rage, he 
overturns the tables of the money changers and drives out 
thevendors hawking cheap food and souvenirs. He releases 
the sheep and cattle ready to be soldfor sacrifice and breaks 
open the cages of the doves and pigeons, setting the birds 
to flight."Take these things out of here!" he shouts. 

With the help of his disciples he blocks the entrance to the 
courtyard, forbidding anyonecarrying goods for sale or trade 
from entering the Temple. Then, as the crowd of 
vendors,worshippers, priests, and curious onlookers 
scramble over the scattered detritus, as astampede of 
frightened animals, chased by their panicked owners, rushes 
headlong out of theTemple gates and into the choked streets 
of Jerusalem, as a corps of Roman guards andheavily armed 
Temple police blitz through the courtyard looking to arrest 
whoever isresponsible for the mayhem, there stands Jesus, 
according to the gospels, aloof, seeminglyunperturbed, 
crying out over the din: "It is written: My house shall be 
called a house of prayerfor all nations. But you have made it 
a den of thieves." 

The authorities are irate, and with good reason. There is no 
law that forbids the presence ofvendors in the Court of 



Gentiles. Other parts of the Temple may have been 
sacrosanct andoff-limits to the lame, the sick, the impure, 
and, most especially, to the gentile masses. But theouter 
court was a free-for-all arena that served both as a bustling 
bazaar and as the 

administrative headquarters of the Sanhedrin, the supreme 
Jewish council. The merchants andmoney changers, those 
selling beasts for sacrifice, the impure, the heathen, and the 
heretic, allhad a right to enter the Court of Gentiles as they 
pleased and do business there. It is notsurprising, therefore, 
that the Temple priests demand to know just who this 
rabble-rouserthinks he is. By what authority does he 
presume to cleanse the Temple? What sign can heprovide to 
justify such a blatantly criminal act? 

Jesus, as is his wont, ignores these questions altogether and 
instead answers with his ownenigmatic prophecy. "Destroy 
this Temple," he says, "and in three days I will raise it up." 

The crowd is dumbstruck, so much so that they apparently 
do not notice Jesus and hisdisciples calmly exiting the 
Temple and walking out of the city, having just taken part in 
whatthe Roman authorities would have deemed a capital 
offense: sedition, punishable bycrucifixion. After all, an 
attack on the business of the Temple is akin to an attack on 
the priestlynobility, which, considering the Temple's tangled 
relationship with Rome, is tantamount to anattack on Rome 
itself. 

Put aside for a moment the centuries of exegetical 
acrobatics that have been thrust uponthis bewildering 
episode in Jesus's ministry; examine the event from a purely 
historicalperspective, and the scene simply boggles the 
mind. It is not the accuracy of Jesus's predictionabout the 
Temple that concerns us. The gospels were all written after 



the Temple'sdestruction in 70 C E.; Jesus's warning to 
Jerusalem that "the days will come upon you, whenyour 
enemies will set up ramparts around you and surround you 
and crush you to the ground—you and your children—and 
they will not leave within you one stone upon another" 
(Lukel9:43-44) was put into his mouth by the evangelists 
after the fact. Rather, what is significantabout this episode— 
what is impossible to ignore—is how blatant and inescapably 
zealousjesus's actions at the Temple appear. 

The disciples certainly recognize this. Watching Jesus break 
open the cages and kick overtables on a rampage, the 
gospel of John says the disciples were reminded of the words 
of KingDavid, who cried, "Zeal for your house has consumed 
me" (John 2:17; Psalms 69:9). 

The Temple authorities also recognize Jesus's zeal and hatch 
a clever plot to trap him intoimplicating himself as a zealot 
revolutionary. Striding up to Jesus in full view of 
everyonepresent, they ask, "Teacher, we know that you are 
true, that you teach the way of God intruth, and that you 
show deference for no man. Tell us: Is it lawful to pay the 
tribute to Caesaror not?" 

This is no simple question, of course. It is the essential test 
of zealotry. Ever since theuprising of Judas the Galilean, the 
question of whether the Law of Moses permitted 
payingtribute to Rome had become the distinguishing 
characteristic of those who adhered to zealotprinciples. The 
argument was simple and understood by all: Rome's 
demand for tributesignaled nothing less than a claim of 
ownership over the land and its inhabitants. But the landdid 
not belong to Rome. The land belonged to God. Caesar had 
no right to receive tribute,because he had no right to the 
land. In asking Jesus about the legality of paying tribute 
toRome, the religious authorities were asking him an 



altogether different question: Are you or areyou not a 
zealot? 

"Show me a denarius," Jesus says, referring to the Roman 
coin used to pay the tribute."Whose image is this and whose 
inscription?""lt is Caesar's," the authorities reply. 

"Well, then, give back to Caesar the property that belongs to 
Caesar, and give back to Godthe property that belongs to 
God." 

It is astonishing that centuries of biblical scholarship have 
miscast these words as an appealby Jesus to put aside "the 
things of this world"—taxes and tributes—and focus one's 
heartinstead on the only things that matter: worship and 
obedience to God. Such an interpretation perfectly 
accommodates the perception of Jesus as a detached, 
celestial spirit whollyunconcerned with material matters, a 
curious assertion about a man who not only lived in oneof 
the most politically charged periods in Israel's history, but 
who claimed to be the promisedmessiah sent to liberate the 
Jews from Roman occupation. At best, Jesus's response has 
beenviewed as a milquetoast compromise between the 
priestly and zealot positions—betweenthose who thought it 
lawful to pay the tribute to Rome and those who did not. 

The truth is that Jesus's answer is as clear a statement as 
one can find in the gospels on 

where exactly he fell in the debate between the priests and 
the zealots—not over the issue ofthe tribute, but over the far 
more significant question of God's sovereignty over the 
land.Jesus's words speak for themselves: "Give back 
(apodidomi) to Caesar the property thatbelongs to Caesar 
..." The verb apodidomi, often translated as "render unto," is 
actually acompound word: apo is a preposition that in this 



case means "back again"; didomi is a verbmeaning "to 
give." Apodidomi is used specifically when paying someone 
back property towhich he is entitled; the word implies that 
the person receiving payment is the rightful owner ofthe 
thing being paid. In other words, according to Jesus, Caesar 
is entitled to be "given back"the denarius coin, not because 
he deserves tribute, but because it \shis coin: his name 
andpicture are stamped on it. God has nothing to do with it. 
By extension, God is entitled to be"given back" the land the 
Romans have seized for themselves because it is God's land: 
"TheLand is mine," says the Lord (Leviticus 25:23). Caesar 
has nothing to do with it. 

So then, give back to Caesar what is his, and give back to 
God what belongs to God. That isthe zealot argument in its 
simplest, most concise form. And it seems to be enough for 
theauthorities in Jerusalem to immediately label Jesus as 
testes. A bandit. A zealot. 

A couple of days later, after sharing a secret Passover meal, 
Jesus and his disciples head outin the dark of night to the 
Garden of Gethsemane to hide out among the gnarled olive 
treesand the quickset shrubs. It is here, on the western slope 
of the Mount of Olives, not far fromwhere, some years later, 
the Roman general Titus would launch his siege of 
Jerusalem, thatthe authorities find him. 

"Have you come out here with swords and clubs to arrest me 
like a bandit [/esfes]?" Jesusasks. 

That is precisely how they've come for him. John's gospel 
claims a "cohort" (speira) ofsoldiers marched to Gethsemane 
—a unit that would comprise between three hundred and 
sixhundred Roman guards—along with the Temple police, all 
of them carrying "torches andweapons" (John 18:3). John is 
obviously exaggerating. But the gospels all agree it was a 



largeand heavily armed arresting party that came for Jesus 
in the night. Such a show of force mayexplain why, before 
heading off to Gethsemane, Jesus made sure his followers 
were armed aswell. 

"If you do not have a sword," Jesus instructs his disciples 
immediately after the Passovermeal, "go sell your cloak and 
buy one.""Master," the disciples respond, "here are two 
swords.""It is enough," Jesus says (Luke 22:36-38). 

It would not be. After a brief but bloody tussle with his 
disciples, the guards arrest Jesus andbring him to the 
authorities in Jerusalem, where he is charged with sedition 
for, among otherthings, "forbidding the paying of tribute to 
Rome," a charge that Jesus does not deny (Luke23:2). 

Declared guilty, Jesus is sent to Golgotha to be crucified 
alongside two other men who arespecifically called lestai, 
bandits (Matthew 27:38-44; Mark 15:27). As with every 
criminal whohangs on a cross, Jesus is given a plaque, or 
titulus, detailing the crime for which he is beingcrucified. 
Jesus's titulus reads KING OF THE JEWS . His crime: striving 
for kingly rule; sedition. And so, likeevery bandit and 
revolutionary, every rabble-rousing zealot and apocalyptic 
prophet who camebefore or after him—like Hezekiah and 
Judas, Theudas and Athronges, the Egyptian and 
theSamaritan, Simon son of Giora and Simon son of Kochba 
—Jesus of Nazareth is executed fordaring to claim the 
mantle of king and messiah. 

To be clear, Jesus was not a member of the Zealot Party that 
launched the war with Rome,because no such party could be 
said to exist for another thirty years after his death. Nor 
wasjesus a violent revolutionary bent on armed rebellion, 
though his views on the use of violencewere far more 
complex than it is often assumed. 



But look closely at Jesus's words and actions at the Temple in 
Jerusalem—the episode thatundoubtedly precipitated his 
arrest and execution—and this one fact becomes difficult 
todeny: Jesus was crucified by Rome because his messianic 
aspirations threatened theoccupation of Palestine, and his 
zealotry endangered the Temple authorities. That 
singularfact should color everything we read in the gospels 
about the messiah known as Jesus of Nazareth—from the 
details of his death on a cross in Golgotha to the launch of 
his publicministry on the banks of the Jordan River. 

Chapter Seven 

The Voice Crying Out in the Wilderness 

John the Baptist came out of the desert like an apparition—a 
wild man clothed in camel hair, aleather belt tied around his 
waist, feeding on locusts and wild honey. He traveled the 
length ofthe Jordan River—through Judea and Peraea, in 
Bethany and Aenon—preaching a simple anddire message: 
The end was near. The Kingdom of God was at hand. And 
woe to those Jewswho assumed their descent from Abraham 
would save them from the coming judgment. 

"Already, the ax is laid at the root of the tree," John warned, 
"and every tree that does notbear good fruit will be cut 
down and cast into the fire." 

To the wealthy who came to him seeking counsel, John said, 
"The one with two tunics mustshare with he who has none; 
the one with food must do the same." 

To the tribute collectors who asked him the path to 
salvation, he said, "Do not exact morethan that which has 
been prescribed to you." 



To the soldiers who begged for guidance, he said, "Do not 
intimidate, do not blackmail, andbe content with your 
wages." 

Word of the Baptist spread quickly throughout the land. 
People came from as far as Galilee,some traveling for days 
through the stark Judean wilderness to hear him preach at 
the lip ofthe Jordan River. Once there, they would strip off 
their outer garments and cross over to theeastern shore, 
where John waited to take them by the hand. One by one, he 
would immersethem in the living waters. When they 
emerged, they would cross back to the western shore ofthe 
Jordan River—as their ancestors had done a thousand years 
earlier—back to the landpromised them by God. In this way, 
the baptized became the new nation of Israel: 
repentant,redeemed, and ready to receive the Kingdom of 
God. 

As the crowds who flocked to the Jordan grew larger, the 
Baptist's activities caught theattention of Herod the Great's 
son, Antipas ("the Fox"), whose tetrarchy included the 
region ofPeraea, on the eastern bank ofthe river. If the 
gospel account is to be believed, Antipasimprisoned John 
because he criticized his marriage to Herodias, who was the 
wife of Antipas'shalf brother (also named Herod). Not 
satisfied with merely locking John up, the wily 
Herodiashatched a plot to put him to death. On the occasion 
of Antipas's birthday, Herodias obliged herdaughter, the 
sultry temptress Salome, to perform a lascivious dance for 
her uncle andstepfather. So aroused was the libidinous old 
tetrarch by Salome's gyrations that he at oncemade her a 
fateful promise. 

"Ask of me whatever you wish," Antipas huffed, "and I will 
give it to you, even half mykingdom." 



Salome consulted her mother. "What shall I ask for?""The 
head of John the Baptist," Herodias replied. 

Alas, the gospel account is not to be believed. As deliciously 
scandalous as the story ofjohn's execution may be, it is 
riddled with errors and historical inaccuracies. The 
evangelistsmistakenly identify Herodias's first husband as 
Philip, and they seem to confuse the place ofjohn's 
execution, the fortress of Machaerus, with Antipas's court in 
the city of Tiberias. Theentire gospel story reads like a 
fanciful folktale with deliberate echoes in the biblical 
account ofElijah's conflict with Jezebel, the wife of King 
Ahab. 

A more prosaic yet reliable account of the death of John the 
Baptist can be found injoseph us's>4nf/'giv/f/'es. According 
to Josephus, Antipas feared that John's growing 
popularityamong the people would lead to an insurrection, 
"for they seemed ready to do anything thathe should 
advise." That may have been true. John's warning of the 
coming wrath of God mightnot have been new or unique in 
first-century Palestine, but the hope he offered those 
whocleansed themselves, who made themselves anew and 
pursued the path of righteousness,had enormous appeal. 
John promised the Jews who came to him a new world order, 
theKingdom of God. And while he never developed the 
concept beyond a vague notion of equality 

and justice, the promise itself was enough in those dark, 
turbulent times to draw to him a waveof Jews from all walks 
of life—the rich and the poor, the mighty and the weak. 
Antipas wasright to fear John; even his own soldiers were 
flocking to him. He therefore seized John,charged him with 
sedition, and sent him to the fortress of Machaerus, where 
the Baptist wasquietly put to death sometime between 28 
and 30 CE. 



Yet John's fame far outlived him. Indeed, John's fame 
outlived Antipas, for it was widelybelieved that the 
tetrarch's defeat at the hands of the Nabataean king Aretas 
IV in 36 C.E., hissubsequent exile, and the loss of his title 
and property were all God's divine punishment forexecuting 
John. Long after his death, the Jews were still mulling over 
the meaning of John'swords and deeds; John's disciples were 
still wandering Judea and Galilee, baptizing people inhis 
name. John's life and legend were preserved in independent 
"Baptist traditions" composedin Hebrew and Aramaic and 
passed around from town to town. Many assumed he was 
themessiah. Some thought he would rise from the dead. 

Despite his fame, however, no one seems to have known 
then—just as no one knows now—who, exactly, John the 
Baptist was or where he had come from. The gospel of Luke 
provides afantastical account of John's lineage and 
miraculous birth, which most scholars dismiss out ofhand. If 
there is any historical information to be gleaned from Luke's 
gospel, however, it is thatjohn may have come from a 
priestly family; his father, Luke says, belonged to the 
priestly orderof Abijah (Luke 1:5). If that is true, John would 
have been expected to join the priestly line of hisfather, 
though the apocalyptic preacher who walked out of the 
desert "eating no bread anddrinking no wine" had quite 
clearly rejected his family obligations and his duties to the 
Templefor a life of asceticism in the wilderness. Perhaps this 
was the source of John's immensepopularity among the 
masses: he had stripped himself of his priestly privileges so 
as to offerthe Jews a new source of salvation, one that had 
nothing to do with the Temple and thedetestable 
priesthood:baptism. 

To be sure, baptisms and water rituals were fairly common 
throughout the ancient NearEast. Bands of "baptizing 
groups" roamed Syria and Palestine initiating congregants 



into theirorders by immersing them in water. Gentile 
converts to Judaism would often take a ceremonialbath to rid 
themselves of their former identity and enter into the 
chosen tribe. The Jewsrevered water for its liminal qualities, 
believing it had the power to transport a person or 
objectfrom one state to another: from unclean to clean, from 
profane to holy. The Bible is replete withablutionary 
practices: objects (a tent, a sword) were sprinkled with water 
to dedicate them tothe Lord; people (lepers, menstruating 
women) were fully immersed in water as an act 
ofpurification. The priests in the Temple of Jerusalem poured 
water on their hands beforeapproaching the altar to make 
sacrifices. The high priest underwent one ritual 
immersionbefore entering the Holy of Holies on the Day of 
Atonement, and another immediately aftertaking upon 
himself the sins of the nation. 

The most famous ablutionary sect of the time was the 
aforementioned Essene community.The Essenes were not 
strictly a monastic movement. Some lived in cities and 
villagesthroughout Judea, others separated themselves 
entirely from the rest of the Jews incommunes like that at 
Qumran, where they practiced celibacy and held all property 
in common(the only items of personal property an Essene at 
Qumran would be allowed were a cloak, alinen cloth, and a 
hatchet for digging a latrine in the wilderness when the 
need arose). Becausethe Essenes viewed the physical body 
as base and corrupt, they developed a rigid system offull 
immersion baths that had to be completed over and over 
again to maintain a constantstate of ritual purity. Yet the 
Essenes also practiced a one-time, initiatory water ritual— 
abaptism of sorts—that was used to welcome new recruits 
into their community. 

This could have been the source of John's unusual baptismal 
rite. John himself may havebeen an Essene. There are some 



tantalizing connections between the two. Both John and 
theEssene community were based in the wilderness region 
of Judea at approximately the sametime: John is presented 
as going off into the Judean wilderness at a young age, 
which would bein keeping with the Essene practice of 
adopting and training the sons of priests. Both John andthe 
Essenes rejected the Temple authorities: the Essenes 
maintained their own distinctcalendar and their own dietary 
restrictions and refused the concept of animal sacrifice, 
whichwas the primary activity of the Temple. Both saw 
themselves and their followers as the truetribe of Israel, and 
both were actively preparing for the end times: the Essenes 
eagerly awaited 

an apocalyptic war when "the Sons of Light" (the Essenes) 
would battle "the Sons ofDarkness" (the Temple priests) for 
control over the Temple of Jerusalem, which the 
Esseneswould purify and make holy again under their 
leadership.And both John and the Essenes seemto have 
identified themselves as "the voice crying out in the 
wilderness" spoken of by theProphet Isaiah: "Prepare the 
way of the Lord, make straight the paths of our God" (Isaiah 
40:3).All four gospels attribute this verse to John, while for 
the Essenes, the verse served as themost significant 
passage of scripture in defining their conception of 
themselves and theircommunity. 

Yet there are enough differences between John and the 
Essenes to make one cautiousabout drawing too firm a 
connection. John is presented not as a member of a 
community butas a loner, a solitary voice calling out in the 
wilderness. His is by no means an exclusivistmessage but 
one open to all Jews willing to abandon their wicked ways 
and live a life ofrighteousness. Most crucially, John does not 
appear to be obsessed with ritual purity; hisbaptism seems 
to have been specifically designed as a one-time affair, not 



something to berepeated again and again. John may have 
been influenced by the water rituals of other Jewishsects of 
his time, including the Essenes, but it appears that the 
baptism he offered in thejordan River was uniquely his 
inspiration. 

What, then, did John's baptism mean? The gospel of Mark 
makes the astonishing claim thatwhat John was offering at 
the Jordan was "a baptism of repentance for the forgiveness 
ofsins" (Mark 1:4). The unmistakably Christian nature of this 
phrase casts serious doubt on itshistoricity. It sounds more 
like a Christian projection upon the Baptist's actions, not 
somethingthe Baptist would have claimed for himself— 
though if that is true, it would be an oddstatement for the 
early church to make about John: that he had the power to 
forgive sins,even before he knew Jesus. 

Josephus explicitly states that John's baptism was "not for 
the remission of sins, but for thepurification of the body." 
That would make John's ritual more like an initiation rite, a 
means ofentering into his order or sect, a thesis borne out in 
the book of Acts, in which a group ofCorinthians proudly 
claim to have been baptized into John's baptism (Acts 19:1- 
3). But that,too, would have been problematic for the early 
Christian community. Because if there isonething about 
which all four gospels agree when it comes to John the 
Baptist, it is that sometimearound his thirtieth year, and for 
reasons unknown, Jesus of Nazareth left his tiny 
hillsidevillage of Nazareth in Galilee, abandoned his home, 
his family, and his obligations, and trekkeddown to Judea to 
be baptized by John in thejordan River. Indeed, the life of 
the historicaljesus begins not with his miraculous birth or his 
obscured youth but at the moment he firstmeets John the 
Baptist. 



The problem for the early Christians was that any 
acceptance of the basic facts of John'sinteraction with Jesus 
would have been a tacit admission that John was, at least at 
first, asuperior figure. If John's baptism was for the 
forgiveness of sins, as Mark claims, then Jesus'sacceptance 
of it indicated a need to be cleansed of his sins by John. If 
John's baptism was aninitiation rite, as Josephus suggests, 
then clearly Jesus was being admitted into John'smovement 
as just another one of his disciples. This was precisely the 
claim made by John'sfollowers, who, long after both men had 
been executed, refused to be absorbed into the 
Jesusmovement because they argued that their master, 

John, was greater than Jesus. After all, whobaptized whom? 

John the Baptist's historical importance and his role in 
launching Jesus's ministry created adifficult dilemma for the 
gospel writers. John was a popular, well-respected, and 
almostuniversally acknowledged priest and prophet. His 
fame was too great to ignore, his baptism ofjesus too well 
known to conceal. The story had to be told. But it also had to 
be massaged andmade safe. The two men's roles had to be 
reversed: Jesus had to be made superior, Johninferior. Hence 
the steady regression of John's character from the first 
gospel, Mark—whereinhe is presented as a prophet and 
mentor to Jesus—to the last gospel, John, in which theBaptist 
seems to serve no purpose at all except to acknowledge 
Jesus's divinity. 

Mark casts John the Baptist as a wholly independent figure 
who baptizes Jesus as oneamong many who come to him 
seeking repentance. "There went out to him people from 
allover Judea, and from Jerusalem, to be baptized by him in 
the River Jordan, and to confess theirsins ... and it happened 
that, in those days, Jesus came from Galilee, from Nazareth, 
and he 



too was baptized by John in the Jordan" (Mark 1:5, 9). Mark's 
Baptist admits that he himself isnot the promised messiah 
—"There is one coming after me who is stronger than I am," 
Johnsays, "one whose sandals I am not worthy to untie" 

(Mark 1:7-8)—but strangely, John neveractually 
acknowledges Jesus to be the one he is referring to. Even 
after Jesus's perfunctorybaptism, when the sky opens and 
the spirit of God descends upon him in the form of a dove 
asa heavenly voice says, "You are my son: the Beloved. In 
you I am well pleased," John neithernotices nor comments on 
this moment of divine interjection. To John, Jesus is merely 
anothersupplicant, another son of Abraham who journeys to 
the Jordan to be initiated into therenewed tribe of Israel. He 
simply moves on to the next person waiting to be baptized. 

Writing some two decades later, Matthew recounts the 
narrative of Jesus's baptism almostword for word from Mark, 
but he makes certain to address at least one of his 
predecessor'sglaring omissions: the moment Jesus arrives on 
the banks of the Jordan, John immediatelyrecognizes him as 
the "one coming after me." 

"I baptize you with water," the Baptist says. "He will baptize 
you with the Holy Spirit and withfire." 

At first, Matthew's John refuses to baptize Jesus, suggesting 
that it is he who should bebaptized by Jesus. Only after Jesus 
gives him permission does John presume to baptize 
thepeasant from Nazareth. 

Luke goes one step further, repeating the same story 
presented in Mark and Matthew butchoosing to gloss over 
Jesus's actual baptism. "Now when all the people had been 
baptized,and Jesus too was baptized, the heavens opened 
..." (Luke 3:21). In other words, Luke omitsany agent in 
Jesus's baptism. It is not John who baptizes Jesus. Jesus is 



merely baptized. Luke buttresses his point by giving John his 
own infancy narrative alongside the one he invents forjesus 
to prove that even as fetuses, Jesus was the superior figure: 
John's birth to a barrenwoman, Elizabeth, may have been 
miraculous, but it was not nearly as miraculous as 
Jesus'sbirth to a virgin. This is all part of Luke's concerted 
effort, which the evangelist carries forth intohis gospel's 
sequel, the book of Acts, to persuade John's disciples to 
abandon their prophetand follow Jesus instead. 

By the time the gospel of John recounts Jesus's baptism, 
three decades after Mark, John theBaptist is no longer a 
baptist; the title is never used of him. In fact, Jesus is never 
actuallybaptized by John. The Baptist's sole purpose in the 
fourth gospel is to bear witness to Jesus'sdivinity. Jesus is not 
just "stronger" than John the Baptist. He is the light, the 
Lord, the Lamb ofGod, the Chosen One. He is the preexistent 
logos, who "existed before me," the Baptist says. 

"I myself saw the holy spirit descend upon him from heaven 
like a dove," John claims ofjesus, correcting another of 
Mark's original omissions, before expressly commanding 
hisdisciples to leave him and follow Jesus instead. For John 
the evangelist, it was not enoughsimply to reduce the 
Baptist; the Baptist had to reduce himself, to publicly 
denigrate himselfbefore the true prophet and messiah. 

"I am not the messiah," John the Baptist admits in the fourth 
gospel. "I have been sentbefore him ... He must increase, as I 
must decrease" (John 3:28-30). 

This frantic attempt to reduce John's significance, to make 
him inferior to Jesus—to makehim little more than Jesus's 
herald—betrays an urgent need on the part of the early 
Christiancommunity to counteract what the historical 
evidence clearly suggests: whoever the Baptistwas, 



wherever he came from, and however he intended his 
baptismal ritual, Jesus very likelybegan his ministry as just 
another of his disciples. Before his encounter with John, 

Jesus wasan unknown peasant and day laborer toiling away 
in Galilee. John's baptism not only made himpart of the new 
and redeemed nation of Israel, it initiated him into John's 
inner circle. Noteveryone who was baptized by John became 
his disciple; many simply returned to their homes.But Jesus 
did not. The gospels make it clear that rather than returning 
to Galilee after hisbaptism, he went "out into the wilderness" 
of Judea; that is, Jesus went directly into the placewhence 
John had just emerged. And he stayed in the wilderness for a 
while, not to be"tempted by Satan," as the evangelists 
imagine it, but to learn from John and to commune withhis 
followers. 

The first words of Jesus's public ministry echo John's: "The 
time is fulfilled. The Kingdom ofGod is near. Repent and 
believe in the good news" (Mark 1:15). So does Jesus's first 
publicaction: "After this Jesus and his disciples went into 
Judea and there they were baptizing, and 

John also was baptizing ..." (John 3:22-23). Of course, Jesus's 
first disciples—Andrew andPhilip—were not his disciples at 
all; they were John's (John 1:35-37). They only followed 
Jesusafter John was arrested. Jesus even addresses his 
enemies among the scribes and Phariseeswith the same 
distinct phrase John uses for them: "You brood of vipers!" 
(Matthew 12:34). 

Jesus remained in Judea for some time after his baptism, 
moving in and out of John's circle,preaching his master's 
words and baptizing others alongside him, until Antipas, 
frightened byjohn's power and popularity, had him seized 
and thrown into a dungeon. Only then did Jesusleave Judea 
and return home to his family. 



It would be back in Galilee, among his own people, that 
Jesus would fully take up John'smantle and begin preaching 
about the Kingdom of God and the judgment that was to 
come.Yet Jesus would not simply mimic John. Jesus's 
message would be far more revolutionary, hisconception of 
the Kingdom of God far more radical, and his sense of his 
own identity andmission far more dangerous than anything 
John the Baptist could have conceived. John mayhave 
baptized by water. But Jesus would baptize by the Holy 
Spirit. The Holy Spirit and fire. 

Chapter Eight 

Follow Me 

The Galilee to which Jesus returned after his stint with John 
the Baptist was not the Galileeinto which he had been born. 
The Galilee of Jesus's childhood had undergone a 
profound psychic trauma, having felt the full force of Rome's 
retribution for the revolts that eruptedthroughout the land 
after the death of Herod the Great in 4 B.C.E. 

The Roman response to rebellion, no matter where it arose in 
the realm, was scripted andpredictable: burn the villages, 
raze the cities, enslave the population. That was likely 
thecommand given to the legions of troops dispatched by 
Emperor Augustus after Herod's deathto teach the rebellious 
Jews a lesson. The Romans easily snuffed out the uprisings 
in Judeaand Peraea. But special attention was given to 
Galilee, the center of the revolt. Thousandswere killed as the 
countryside was set ablaze. The devastation spread to every 
town andvillage; few were spared. The villages of Emmaus 
and Sampho were laid waste. Sepphoris,which had allowed 
Judas the Galilean to breach the city's armory, was flattened. 
The whole ofGalilee was consumed in fire and blood. Even 
tiny Nazareth would not have escaped the wrathof Rome. 



Rome may have been right to focus so brutally on Galilee. 
The region had been a hotbed ofrevolutionary activity for 
centuries. Long before the Roman invasion, the term 
"Galilean" hadbecome synonymous with "rebel." Josephus 
speaks of the people of Galilee as "inured to warfrom their 
infancy," and Galilee itself, which benefited from a rugged 
topography andmountainous terrain, he describes as 
"always resistant to hostile invasion." 

It did not matter whether the invaders were gentiles or Jews, 
the Galileans would not submitto foreign rule. Not even King 
Solomon could tame Galilee; the region and its people 
fiercely resisted the heavy taxes and forced labor he imposed 
on them to complete construction of thefirst Temple in 
Jerusalem. Nor could the Hasmonaeans—the priest-kings 
who ruled the landfrom 140 B.c.E. until the Roman invasion 
in 63 B.c.E.—ever quite manage to induce the Galileans 
tosubmit to the Temple-state they created in Judea. And 
Galilee was a constant thorn in theside of King Herod, who 
was not named King of the Jews until after he proved he 
could rid thetroublesome region of the bandit menace. 

The Galileans seem to have considered themselves a wholly 
different people from the restof the Jews in Palestine. 
Josephus explicitly refers to the people of Galilee as a 
separateethnoi, or nation; the Mishnah claims the Galileans 
had different rules and customs than thejudeans when it 
came to matters such as marriage or weights and measures. 
These werepastoral people—country folk—easily 
recognizable by their provincial customs and theirdistinctly 
rustic accent (it was his Galilean accent that gave Simon 
Peter away as a follower ofjesus after his arrest: "Certainly 
you are also one of [Jesus's disciples], for your accent 
betraysyou"; Matthew 26:73). The urban elite in Judea 
referred to the Galileans derisively as "thepeople of the 
land," a term meant to convey their dependence on 



subsistence farming. But theterm had a more sinister 
connotation, meaning those who are uneducated and 
impious, thosewho do not properly abide by the law, 
particularly when it came to making the obligatory tithesand 
offerings to the Temple. The literature of the era is full of 
Judean complaints about thelaxity of the Galileans in paying 
their Temple dues in a timely manner, while a bevy 
ofapocryphal scriptures, such as The Testament of Levi and 
the Enoch corpus, reflect a distinctlyGalilean critique of the 
lavish lifestyles of the Judean priesthood, their exploitation 
of thepeasantry, and their shameful collaboration with 
Rome. 

No doubt the Galileans felt a meaningful connection to the 
Temple as the dwelling place ofthe spirit of God, but they 
also evinced a deep disdain for the Temple priests who 
viewedthemselves as the sole arbiters of God's will. There is 
evidence to suggest that the Galileanswere both less 
observant of the Temple rituals and, given the three-day 
distance betweenGalilee and Jerusalem, less likely to make 
frequent visits to it. Those Galilean farmers and 

peasants who could scrape enough money together to make 
it to Jerusalem for the sacredfestivals would have found 
themselves in the humiliating position of handing over their 
meagersacrifices to wealthy Temple priests, some of whom 
may have owned the very lands thesepeasants and farmers 
labored on back home. 

The divide between Judea and Galilee grew wider after Rome 
placed Galilee under the directrule of Herod the Great's 
son,Antipas. For the first time in their history the Galileans 
had a rulerwho actually resided in Galilee. Antipas's 
tetrarchy transformed the province into a separatepolitical 
jurisdiction no longer subject to the direct authority of the 
Temple and the priestlyaristocracy in Jerusalem. The 



Galileans still owed their tithes to the ravenous Temple 
treasury,and Rome still exercised control over every aspect 
of life in Galilee: Rome had installed Antipasand Rome 
commanded him. But Antipas's rule allowed for a small yet 
meaningful measure ofGalilean autonomy. There were no 
longer any Roman troops stationed in the province; theyhad 
been replaced by Antipas's own soldiers. And at least 
Antipas was a Jew who, for themost part, tried not to offend 
the religious sensibilities of those under his rule—his 
marriage tohis brother's wife and the execution of John the 
Baptist notwithstanding. 

From around 10 C E , when Antipas established his capital at 
Sepphoris,to 36 CE., when he wasdeposed by the emperor 
Caligula and sent into exile, the Galileans enjoyed a period 
of peaceand tranquillity that was surely a welcome respite 
from the decade of rebellion and war thathad preceded it. 
But the peace was a ruse, the cessation of conflict a 
pretense for the physicaltransformation of Galilee. For in the 
span of those twenty years, Antipas built two new 
Greekcities—his first capital, Sepphoris, followed by his 
second, Tiberias, on the coast of the Sea ofGalilee—that 
completely upended traditional Galilean society. 

These were the first real cities that Galilee had ever seen, 
and they were almost whollypopulated with non-Galileans: 
Roman merchants, Greek-speaking gentiles, pursy 
Judeansettlers. The new cities placed enormous pressure on 
the region's economy, essentiallydividing the province 
between those with wealth and power and those who served 
them byproviding the labor necessary to maintain their 
lavish lifestyles. Villages in which subsistencefarming or 
fishing were the norm were gradually overwhelmed by the 
needs of the cities, asagriculture and food production 
became singularly focused on feeding the new 
cosmopolitanpopulation. Taxes were raised, land prices 



doubled, and debts soared, slowly disintegrating 
thetraditional way of life in Galilee. 

When Jesus was born, Galilee was aflame. His first decade of 
life coincided with the plunderand destruction of the 
Galilean countryside, his second with its refashioning at the 
hands ofAntipas. When Jesus departed Galilee for Judea and 
John the Baptist, Antipas had already leftSepphoris for his 
even larger and more ornate royal seat at Tiberias. By the 
time he returned,the Galilee he knew—of family farms and 
open fields, of blooming orchards and vast meadowsbursting 
with wildflowers—looked a lot like the province of Judea he 
had just left behind:urbanized, Hellenized, iniquitous, and 
strictly stratified between those who had and those whohad 
not. 

Jesus's first stop upon returning to Galilee would surely have 
been Nazareth, where hisfamily still resided, though he did 
not stay long in his hometown. Jesus had left Nazareth 
asimple tekton. He returned as something else. His 
transformation created a deep rift in hiscommunity. They 
seem hardly to recognize the itinerant preacher who 
suddenly reappeared intheir village. The gospels say Jesus's 
mother, brothers, and sisters were scandalized by 
whatpeople were saying about him; they tried desperately 
to silence and restrain him (Mark 3:21).Yet when they 
approached Jesus and urged him to return home and resume 
the familybusiness, he refused. "Who are my mother and my 
brothers?" Jesus asked, looking at thosearound him. "Here 
are my mother and my brothers. Whoever does the will of 
God is my brotherand sister and mother" (Mark 3:31-34). 

This account in the gospel of Mark is often interpreted as 
suggesting that Jesus's family rejected his teachings and 
denied his identity as messiah. But there is nothing in 
Jesus's replyto his family that hints at hostility between him 



and his brothers and sisters. Nor is thereanything in the 
gospels to indicate that Jesus's family rebuffed his messianic 
ambitions. On thecontrary, Jesus's brothers played fairly 
significant roles in the movement he founded. Hisbrother 
James became the leader of the community in Jerusalem 
after his crucifixion. Perhapshis family was slow in accepting 
Jesus's teachings and his extraordinary claims. But the 

historical evidence suggests that they all eventually came to 
believe in him and his mission. 

Jesus's neighbors were a different story, however. The gospel 
paints his fellow Nazareansas distressed by the return of 
"Mary's son." Although a few spoke well of him and 
wereamazed by his words, most were deeply disturbed by 
his presence and his teachings. Jesusquickly became an 
outcast in the small hilltop community. The gospel of Luke 
claims theresidents of Nazareth finally drove him out to the 
brow of the hill on which the village was builtand tried to 
push him off a cliff (Luke 4:14-30). The story is suspect; 
there is no cliff to bepushed off in Nazareth, just a gently 
sloping hillside. Still, the fact remains that, at least at 
first,Jesus was unable to find much of a following in 
Nazareth. "No prophet is accepted in hishometown," he said 
before abandoning his childhood home for a nearby fishing 
village calledCapernaum on the northern coast of the Sea of 
Galilee. 

Capernaum was the ideal place for Jesus to launch his 
ministry, as it perfectly reflected thecalamitous changes 
wrought by the new Galilean economy under Antipas's rule. 
The seasidevillage of some fifteen hundred mostly farmers 
and fishermen, known for its temperate climateand its fertile 
soil, would become Jesus's base of operations throughout 
the first year of hismission in Galilee. The entire village 
stretched along a wide expanse of the seacoast, allowingthe 



cool salt air to nurture all manner of plants and trees. 

Clumps of lush littoral vegetationthrived along the vast 
coastline throughout the year, while thickets of walnut and 
pine, fig andolive trees dotted the low-lying hills inland. The 
true gift of Capernaum was the magnificentsea itself, which 
teemed with an array offish that had nourished and 
sustained the populationfor centuries. 

By the time Jesus set up his ministry there, however, 
Capernaum's economy had becomealmost wholly centered 
on serving the needs of the new cities that had cropped up 
around it,especially the new capital, Tiberias, which lay just 
a few kilometers to the south. Foodproduction had increased 
exponentially, and with it the standard of living for those 
farmers andfishermen who had the capacity to purchase 
more cultivatable land or to buy more boats andnets. But, as 
in the rest of Galilee, the profits from this increase in the 
means of productiondisproportionately benefited the large 
landowners and moneylenders who resided 
outsideCapernaum: the wealthy priests in Judea and the new 
urban elite in Sepphoris and Tiberias.The majority of 
Capernaum's residents had been left behind by the new 
Galilean economy. Itwould be these people whom Jesus 
would specifically target—those who found themselvescast 
to the fringes of society, whose lives had been disrupted by 
the rapid social and economicshifts taking place throughout 
Galilee. 

This is not to say that Jesus was interested solely in the poor, 
or that only the poor wouldfollow him. A number of fairly 
prosperous benefactors—the toll collectors Levi (Mark 2:13- 
15)and Zacchaeus (Luke 19:1-10) and the wealthy patron 
Jairus (Mark 5:21-43), to name a few—would come to fund 
Jesus's mission by providing food and lodging to him and his 
followers. Butjesus's message was designed to be a direct 
challenge to the wealthy and the powerful, bethey the 



occupiers in Rome, the collaborators in the Temple, or the 
new moneyed class in theGreek cities of Galilee. The 
message was simple: the Lord God had seen the suffering of 
thepoor and dispossessed; he had heard their cries of 
anguish. And he was finally going to dosomething about it. 
This may not have been a new message—John preached 
much the samething—but it was a message being delivered 
to a new Galilee, by a man who, as a tried andtrue Galilean 
himself, shared the anti-Judea, anti-Temple sentiments that 
permeated theprovince. 

Jesus was not in Capernaum for long before he began 
gathering to himself a small group oflike-minded Galileans, 
mostly culled from the ranks of the fishing village's 
disaffected youth,who would become his first disciples 
(actually, Jesus had arrived with a couple of disciplesalready 
in tow, those who had left John the Baptist after his capture 
and followed Jesusinstead). According to the gospel of Mark, 
Jesus found his first followers while walking alongthe edge of 
the Sea of Galilee. Spying two young fishermen, Simon and 
his brother Andrew,casting nets, he said, "Follow me, and I 
will make you fishers of men." The brothers, Mark 
writes,immediately dropped their nets and went with him. 
Sometime later Jesus came upon anotherpair of fishermen— 
James and John, the young sons of Zebedee—and made 
them the sameoffer. They, too, left their boat and their nets 
and followed Jesus (Mark 1:16-20). 

What set the disciples apart from the crowds that swelled 
and shrank whenever Jesus 

entered one village or another is that they actually traveled 
with Jesus. Unlike the enthusiasticbut fickle masses, the 
disciples were specifically called by Jesus to leave their 
homes and theirfamilies behind to follow him from town to 
town, village to village. "If anyone comes to me anddoes not 



hate his father and mother and wife and children and 
brothers and sisters—yes evenhis life—he cannot be my 
disciple." (Luke 14:26 | Matthew 10:37). 

The gospel of Luke claims that there were seventy-two 
disciples in all (Luke 10:1-12), andthey undoubtedly 
included women, some of whom, in defiance of tradition, are 
actually namedin the New Testament: Joanna, the wife of 
Herod's steward, Chuza; Mary, the mother of Jamesand 
Joseph; Mary, the wife of Clopas; Susanna; Salome; and 
perhaps most famous of all, Maryfrom Magdala, whom Jesus 
had cured of "seven demons" (Luke 8:2). That these 
womenfunctioned as Jesus's disciples is demonstrated by 
the fact that all four gospels present themas traveling with 
Jesus from town to town (Mark 15:40-41; Matthew 27:55-56; 
Luke 8:2-3;23:49; John 19:25). The gospels claim "many 
other women ... followed [Jesus] and served him,"too (Mark 
15:40-41), from his first days preaching in Galilee to his last 
breath on the hill inGolgotha. 

But among the seventy-two, there was an inner core of 
disciples—all of them men—whowould serve a special 
function in Jesus's ministry. These were known simply as "the 
Twelve."They included the brothers James and John—the 
sons of Zebedee—who would be calledBoanerges, "the sons 
of thunder"; Philip, who was from Bethsaida and who began 
as one ofjohn the Baptist's disciples before he switched his 
allegiance to Jesus (John l:35-44);Andrew,who the gospel of 
John claims also began as a follower of the Baptist, though 
the synopticgospels contradict this assertion by locating him 
in Capernaum; Andrew's brother Simon, thedisciple whom 
Jesus nicknames Peter; Matthew, who is sometimes 
erroneously associatedwith another of Jesus's disciples, Levi, 
the toll collector; Jude the son of James; James the sonof 
Alphaeus; Thomas, who would become legendary for 
doubting Jesus's resurrection;Bartholomew, about whom 



almost nothing is known; another Simon, known as "the 
Zealot," adesignation meant to signal his commitment to the 
biblical doctrine of zeal, not his associationwith the Zealot 
Party, which would not exist for another thirty years; and 
Judas Iscariot, theman the gospels claim would one day 
betray Jesus to the high priest Caiaphas. 

The Twelve will become the principal bearers of Jesus's 
message—the apostolou, or"ambassadors"—apostles sent off 
to neighboring towns and villages to preach 
independentlyand without supervision (Luke 9:1-6). They 
would not be the leaders of Jesus's movement, butrather its 
chief missionaries. Yet the Twelve had another more 
symbolic function, one thatwould manifest itself later in 
Jesus's ministry. For they will come to represent the 
restoration ofthe twelve tribes of Israel, long since destroyed 
and scattered. 

With his home base firmly established and his handpicked 
group of disciples growing, Jesusbegan visiting the village 
synagogue to preach his message to the people of 
Capernaum. Thegospels say that those who heard him were 
astonished at his teaching, though not so muchbecause of 
his words. Again, at this point, Jesus was merely echoing his 
master, John theBaptist: "From that time [when Jesus arrived 
in Capernaum]," Matthew writes, "Jesus began toproclaim, 
'Repent! The Kingdom of Heaven is near'" (Matthew 4:17). 
Rather, what astonishedthe crowds at that Capernaum 
synagogue was the charismatic authority with which 
Jesusspoke, "for he taught them as one with authority, and 
not as the scribes" (Matthew 7:28; Markl:22; Luke 4:31). 

The comparison to the scribes, emphasized in all three 
synoptic gospels, is conspicuous andtelling. Unlike John the 
Baptist, who was likely raised in a family of Judean priests, 
Jesus was apeasant. He spoke like a peasant. He taught in 



Aramaic, the common tongue. His authoritywas not that of 
the bookish scholars and the priestly aristocracy. Their 
authority came fromtheir solemn lucubration and their 
intimate connection to the Temple. Jesus's authority 
camedirectly from God. Indeed, from the moment he entered 
the synagogue in this small coastalvillage, Jesus went out of 
his way to set himself in direct opposition to the guardians 
of theTemple and the Jewish cult by challenging their 
authority as God's representatives on earth. 

Although the gospels portray Jesus as being in conflict with 
a whole range of Jewishauthorities who are often lumped 
together into formulaic categories such as "the chief 
priestsand elders," or "the scribes and Pharisees," these 
were separate and distinct groups in first-century Palestine, 
and Jesus had different relationships with each of them. 
While the gospels 

tend to paint the Pharisees as Jesus's main detractors, the 
fact is that his relations with thePharisees, while 
occasionally testy, were, for the most part, fairly civil and 
even friendly at times.lt was a Pharisee who warned Jesus 
that his life was in danger (Luke 13:31), a Pharisee 
whohelped bury him after his execution (John 19:39-40), a 
Pharisee who saved the lives of hisdisciples after he 
ascended into heaven (Acts 5:34). Jesus dined with 
Pharisees, he debatedthem, he lived among them; a few 
Pharisees were even counted among his followers. 

In contrast, the handful of encounters Jesus had with the 
priestly nobility and the learnedelite of legal scholars (the 
scribes) who represent them is always portrayed by the 
gospels inthe most hostile light. To whom else was Jesus 
referring when he said, "You have turned myhouse into a 
den of thieves"? It was not the merchants and money 
changers he wasaddressing as he raged through the Temple 



courtyard, overturning tables and breaking opencages. It 
was those who profited most heavily from the Temple's 
commerce, and who did so onthe backs of poor Galileans 
like himself. 

Like his zealous predecessors, Jesus was less concerned with 
the pagan empire occupyingPalestine than he was with the 
Jewish imposter occupying God's Temple. Both would come 
toview Jesus as a threat, and both would seek his death. But 
there can be no doubt that Jesus'smain antagonist in the 
gospels is neither the distant emperor in Rome nor his 
heathen officialsin Judea. It is the high priest Caiaphas, who 
will become the main instigator of the plot toexecute Jesus 
precisely because of the threat he posed to the Temple's 
authority (Mark 14:1-2; Matthew 26:57-66; John 11:49-50). 

As Jesus's ministry expanded, becoming ever more urgent 
and confrontational, his wordsand actions would 
increasingly reflect a deep antagonism toward the high 
priest and thejudean religious establishment, who, in Jesus's 
words, loved "to prance around in long robesand be greeted 
with respect in the marketplaces, and to have the front seats 
in thesynagogues and the places of honor at feasts." 

"They devour the homes of widows and make long prayers 
for the sake of appearance,"Jesus says of the scribes. And for 
that, "their condemnation will be the greater" (Mark 12:38- 
40). Jesus's parables, especially, were riddled with the same 
anticlerical sentiments thatshaped the politics and piety of 
Galilee, and that would become the hallmark of his 
ministry.Consider the famous parable of the Good 
Samaritan: 

A certain man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho. He fell 
among thieves who stripped himof his clothes, beat him, 
and left him half dead. By chance, a priest came down that 



road, andwhen he saw the man, he passed by on the other 
side. A Levite (priest) also came by thatplace and seeing the 
man, he, too, passed on the other side. But a certain 
Samaritan on ajourney came where the man was, and when 
he saw him, he had compassion. He went to himand 
bandaged his wounds and poured oil and wine on them. He 
placed the man on his ownanimal, and led him to an inn, 
and took care of him. The following day he gave the 
innkeepertwo denarii and said, "Take care of him; when I 
come back I will repay you whatever more youspend" (Luke 
10:30-37). 

Christians have long interpreted this parable as reflecting 
the importance of helping those indistress. But for the 
audience gathered at Jesus's feet, the parable would have 
had less to dowith the goodness of the Samaritan than with 
the baseness of the two priests. 

The Jews considered the Samaritans to be the lowliest, most 
impure people in Palestine forone chief reason: the 
Samaritans rejected the primacy of the Temple of Jerusalem 
as the solelegitimate place of worship. Instead, they 
worshipped the God of Israel in their own temple onMount 
Gerizim, on the western bank of the Jordan River. For those 
among Jesus's listenerswho recognized themselves as the 
beaten, half-dead man left lying on the road, the lesson 
ofthe parable would have been self-evident: the Samaritan, 
who denies the authority of theTemple, goes out of his way 
to fulfill the commandment of the Lord to "love your 
neighbor asyourself" (the parable itself was given in 
response to the question "Who is my neighbor?"). 

Thepriests, who derive their wealth and authority from their 
connection to the Temple, ignore thecommandment 
altogether for fear of defiling their ritual purity and thus 
endangering thatconnection. 



The people of Capernaum devoured this brazenly 
anticlerical message. Almost immediately,large crowds 
began to gather around Jesus. Some recognized him as the 
boy born in Nazarethto a family of woodworkers. Others 
heard of the power of his words and came to listen to him 

preach out of curiosity. Still, at this point, Jesus's reputation 
was contained along the shores ofCapernaum. Outside this 
fishing village, no one else had yet heard of the charismatic 
Galileanpreacher—not Antipas in Tiberias, not Caiaphas in 
Jerusalem.But then something happened that would change 
everything. 

While standing at the Capernaum synagogue, speaking 
about the Kingdom of God, Jesuswas suddenly interrupted 
by a man the gospels describe as having "an unclean spirit." 

"What have we to do with you, Jesus of Nazareth?" the man 
cried out. "Have you come todestroy us? I know who you are, 
oh holy one of God." 

Jesus cut him off at once. "Silence! Come out of him!" 

All at once, the man fell to the floor, writhing in convulsions. 
A great cry came out of hismouth. And he was still. 

Everyone in the synagogue was amazed. "What is this?" the 
people asked one another. "Anew teaching? And with such 
authority that he commands the spirits and they obey him" 
(Mark 1:23-28). 

After that, Jesus's fame could no longer be confined to 
Capernaum. News of the itinerantpreacher spread 
throughout the region, into the whole of Galilee. In every 
town and village thecrowds grew larger as people 
everywhere came out, not so much to hear his message but 
tosee the wondrous deeds they had heard about. For while 



the disciples would ultimatelyrecognize Jesus as the 
promised messiah and the heir to the kingdom of David, 
while theRomans would view him as a false claimant to the 
office of King of the Jews, and while thescribes and the 
Temple priests would come to consider him a blasphemous 
threat to theircontrol of the Jewish cult, for the vast majority 
of Jews in Palestine—those he claimed to havebeen sent to 
free from oppression—Jesus was neither messiah nor king, 
but just anothertraveling miracle worker and professional 
exorcist roaming through Galilee performing tricks. 

Chapter Nine 

By the Finger of God 

It did not take long for the people of Capernaum to realize 
what they had in their midst. Jesuswas surely not the first 
exorcist to walk the shores of the Sea of Galilee. In first- 
centuryPalestine, professional wonder worker was a vocation 
as well established as that ofwoodworker or mason, and far 
better paid. Galilee especially abounded with 
charismaticfantasts claiming to channel the divine for a 
nominal fee. Yet from the perspective of theGalileans, what 
set Jesus apart from his fellow exorcists and healers is that 
he seemed to beproviding his services free of charge. That 
first exorcism in the Capernaum synagogue mayhave 
shocked the rabbis and elders who saw in it a "new kind of 
teaching"—the gospels say aslew of scribes began 
descending upon the city immediately afterward to see for 
themselvesthe challenge posed to their authority by this 
simple peasant. But for the people ofCapernaum, what 
mattered was not so much the source of Jesus's healings. 
What matteredwas their cost. 

By evening, word had reached all of Capernaum about the 
free healer in their city. Jesus andhis companions had taken 



shelter in the house of the brothers Simon and Andrew, 
whereSimon's mother-in-law lay in bed with a fever. When 
the brothers told Jesus of her illness, hewent to her and took 
her hand, and at once she was healed. Soon after, a great 
hordegathered at Simon's house, carrying with them the 
lame, the lepers, and those possessed bydemons. The next 
morning, the crush of sick and infirm had grown even larger. 

To escape the crowds Jesus suggested leaving Capernaum 
for a few days. "Let us go intothe next towns so I may 
proclaim my message there as well" (Mark 1:38). But news 
of theitinerant miracle worker had already reached the 
neighboring cities. Everywhere Jesus went—Bethsaida, 
Gerasa, Jericho—the blind, the deaf, the mute, and the 
paralytic swarmed to him.And Jesus healed them all. When 
he finally returned to Capernaum a few days later, so 
manyhad huddled at Simon's door that a group of men had 
to tear a hole in the roof just so theycould lower their 
paralyzed friend down for Jesus to heal. 

To the modern mind, the stories of Jesus's healings and 
exorcisms seem implausible, to saythe least. Acceptance of 
his miracles forms the principal divide between the historian 
and theworshipper, the scholar and the seeker. It may seem 
somewhat incongruous, then, to say thatthere is more 
accumulated historical material confirming Jesus's miracles 
than there isregarding either his birth in Nazareth or his 
death at Golgotha. To be clear, there is noevidence to 
support any particular miraculous action by Jesus. Attempts 
by scholars to judgethe authenticity of one or another of 
Jesus's healings or exorcisms have proven a uselessexercise. 
It is senseless to argue that it is more likely that Jesus healed 
a paralytic but lesslikely that he raised Lazarus from the 
dead. All of Jesus's miracle stories were embellished withthe 
passage of time and convoluted with Christological 
significance, and thus none of themcan be historically 



validated. It is equally senseless to try to demythologize 
Jesus's miracles bysearching for some rational basis to 
explain them away: Jesus only appeared to walk on 
waterbecause of the changing tides; Jesus only seemed to 
exorcise a demon from a person whowas in reality epileptic. 
How one in the modern world views Jesus's miraculous 
actions isirrelevant. All that can be known is how the people 
of his time viewed them. And therein liesthe historical 
evidence. For while debates raged within the early church 
over who Jesus was—a rabbi? the messiah? God incarnate?— 
there was never any debate, either among hisfollowers or his 
detractors, about his role as an exorcist and miracle worker. 

All of the gospels, including the noncanonized scriptures, 
confirm Jesus's miraculous deeds,as does the earliest source 
material, Q. Nearly a third of the gospel of Mark consists 
solely ofjesus's healings and exorcisms. The early church not 
only maintained a vivid memory ofjesus's miracles, it built 
its very foundation upon them. Jesus's apostles were marked 
by theirability to mimic his miraculous powers, to heal and 
exorcise people in his name. Even those who 

did not accept him as messiah still viewed Jesus as "a doer 
of startling deeds." At no point inthe gospels do Jesus's 
enemies ever deny his miracles, though they do question 
their motiveand source. Well into the second and third 
centuries, the Jewish intellectuals and paganphilosophers 
who wrote treatises denouncing Christianity took Jesus's 
status as an exorcistand miracle worker for granted. They 
may have denounced Jesus as nothing more than atraveling 
magician, but they did not doubt his magical abilities. 

Again, Jesus was not the only miracle worker trolling though 
Palestine healing the sick andcasting out demons. This was 
a world steeped in magic and Jesus was just one of an 
untoldnumber of diviners and dream interpreters, magicians 



and medicine men who wandered Judeaand Galilee. There 
was Honi the Circle-Drawer, so named because during a time 
of drought hedrew a circle in the dirt and stood inside it. "I 
swear by your great name that I will not move fromhere until 
you have mercy on your sons," Honi shouted up to God. And 
the rains came at once.Honi's grandsons Abba Hilqiah and 
Hanan the Hidden were also widely credited withmiraculous 
deeds; both lived in Galilee around the same time as Jesus. 
Another Jewish miracleworker. Rabbi Hanina ben Dosa, who 
resided in the village of Arab just a few kilometers 
fromjesus's home in Nazareth, had the power to pray over 
the sick and even intercede on theirbehalf to discern who 
would live and who would die. Perhaps the most famous 
miracle workerof the time was Apollonius of Tyana. 

Described as a "holy man" who taught the concept of 
a"Supreme God," Apollonius performed miraculous deeds 
everywhere he went. He healed thelame, the blind, the 
paralytic. He even raised a girl from the dead. 

Nor was Jesus the sole exorcist in Palestine. The itinerant 
Jewish exorcist was a familiarsight, and exorcisms 
themselves could be a lucrative enterprise. Many exorcists 
are mentionedin the gospels (Matthew 12:27; Luke 11:19; 
Mark 9:38-40; see also Acts 19:11-17). Some, likethe famed 
exorcist Eleazar, who may have been an Essene, used 
amulets and incantations tod raw demons out of the afflicted 
through their noses. Others, such as Rabbi Simon ben 
Yohai,could cast out demons simply by uttering the demon's 
name; like Jesus, Yohai would firstcommand the demon to 
identify itself, which then gave him authority over it. The 
book of Actsportrays Paul as an exorcist who used Jesus's 
name as a talisman of power against demonicforces (Acts 
16:16-18, 19:12). Exorcism instructions have even been 
found within the DeadSea Scrolls. 



The reason exorcisms were so commonplace in Jesus's time 
is that the Jews viewed illnessas a manifestation either of 
divine judgment or of demonic activity. However one wishes 
todefine demon possession—as a medical problem or a 
mental illness, epilepsy or schizophrenia—the fact remains 
that the people of Palestine understood these problems to 
be signs ofpossession, and they saw Jesus as one of a 
number of professional exorcists with the powerto bring 
healing to those afflicted. 

It may be true that, unlike many of his fellow exorcists and 
miracle workers, Jesus alsomaintained messianic ambitions. 
But so did the failed messiahs Theudas and the 
Egyptian,both of whom used their miraculous deeds to gain 
followers and make messianic claims. Thesemen and their 
fellow wonder workers were known by Jews and gentiles 
alike as "men ofdeeds," the same term that was applied to 
Jesus. What is more, the literary form of the miraclestories 
found in the Jewish and pagan writings of the first and 
second centuries is almostidentical to that of the gospels; 
the same basic vocabulary is used to describe both the 
miracleand the miracle worker. Simply put, Jesus's status as 
an exorcist and miracle worker may seemunusual, even 
absurd, to modern skeptics, but it did not deviate greatly 
from the standardexpectation of exorcists and miracle 
workers in first-century Palestine. Whether Greek, 
Roman,Jewish, or Christian, all peoples in the ancient Near 
East viewed magic and miracle as astandard facet of their 
world. 

That said, there was a distinct difference between magic and 
miracle in the ancient mind,not in their methods or outcome 
—both were considered ways of disrupting the natural order 
ofthe universe—but in the way in which each was perceived. 
In the Graeco-Roman world,magicians were ubiquitous, but 
magic was considered a form of charlatanry. There were 



ahandful of Roman laws against "magic-working," and 
magicians themselves could be expelledor even executed if 
they were found to practice what was sometimes referred to 
as "darkmagic." In Judaism, too, magicians were fairly 
prevalent, despite the prohibition against magic inthe Law 
of Moses, where it is punishable by death. "No one shall be 
found among you," the 

Bible warns, "who engages in divination, or is a witch, an 
enchanter, or a sorcerer, or one whocasts spells, or who 
consults spirits, one who is a wizard or a necromancer" 
(DeuteronomylS: 10-11). 

The discrepancy between law and practice when it came to 
the magical arts can best beexplained by the variable ways 
in which "magic" was defined. The word itself had 
extremenegative connotations, but only when applied to the 
practices of other peoples and religions."Although the 
nations you are about to dispossess give heed to 
soothsayers and diviners,"God tells the Israelites, "as for 
you, the Lord your God does not permit you to do so" 
(Deuteronomy 18:14). And yet God regularly has his 
servants engage in magical acts in orderto prove his might. 
So, for example, God commands Moses and Aaron to 
"perform a wonder" infront of Pharaoh by transforming a 
staff into a snake. But when Pharaoh's "wise men" do 
thesame trick, they are dismissed as "magicians" (Exodus 
7:1-13, 9:8-12). In other words, arepresentative of God- 
such as Moses, Elijah, or Elisha—performs miracles, whereas 
a "falseprophet"—such as Pharaoh's wise men or the priests 
of Baal—performs magic. 

This explains why the early Christians went to such lengths 
to argue that Jesus was not amagician. Throughout the 
second and third centuries, the church's Jewish and 
Romandetractors wrote numerous tracts accusing Jesus of 



having used magic to captivate peopleand trick them into 
following him. "But though they saw such works, they 
asserted it wasmagical art," the second-century Christian 
apologist Justin Martyr wrote of his critics. "For theydared to 
call [Jesus] a magician, and a deceiver of the people." 

Note that these enemies of the church did not deny that 
Jesus performed wondrous deeds.They merely labeled those 
deeds "magic." Regardless, church leaders, such as the 
famedthird-century theologian Origen of Alexandria, 
responded furiously to such accusations,decrying the 
"slanderous and childish charge [that] Jesus was a 
magician," or that heperformed his miracles by means of 
magical devices. As the early church father Irenaeus,bishop 
of Lugdunum, argued, it was precisely the lack of such 
magical devices thatdistinguished Jesus's miraculous 
actions from those of the common magician. Jesus, in 
thewords of Irenaeus, performed his deeds "without any 
power of incantations, without the juiceof herbs and of 
grasses, without any anxious watching of sacrifices, of 
libations, or of seasons." 

Despite Irenaeus's protestations, however, Jesus's 
miraculous actions in the gospels,especially in the earliest 
gospel, Mark, do bear a striking resemblance to the actions 
of similarmagicians and wonder workers of the time, which i 
why more than a few contemporary biblicalscholars have 
openly labeled Jesus a magician. No doubt Jesus uses a 
magician's techniques—incantations, rehearsed formulae, 
spitting, repeated supplications—in some of his 
miracles.Once, in the region of the Decapolis, a group of 
villagers brought a deaf-mute man tojesusand begged him 
for help. Jesus took the man aside, away from the crowd. 
Then, in a bizarreset of ritualized actions that could have 
come directly from an ancient magician's manual,Jesus 
placed his fingers in the deaf man's ears, spat, touched his 



tongue, and, looking up tothe heavens, chanted the word 
ephphatha, which means "be opened" in Aramaic. 
Immediatelythe man's ears were opened and his tongue 
released (Mark 7:31-35). 

In Bethsaida, Jesus performed a similar action on a blind 
man. He led the man away from thecrowds, spat directly into 
his eyes, placed his hands on him, and asked, "Do you see 
anything?" 

"I can see people," the man said. "But they look like walking 
trees." 

Jesus repeated the ritual formula once more. This time the 
miracle took; the man regainedhis sight (Mark 8:22-26). 

The gospel of Mark narrates an even more curious story 
about a woman who had beensuffering from hemorrhages 
for twelve years. She had seen numerous doctors and spent 
allthe money she possessed, but had found no relief from 
her condition. Having heard aboutjesus, she came up behind 
him in a crowd, reached out, and touched his cloak. At once, 
herhemorrhaging ceased and she felt in her body that she 
had been healed. 

What is remarkable about this story is that, according to 
Mark, Jesus "felt power drainedfrom him." He stopped in his 
tracks and shouted, "Who touched my cloak?" The woman 
felldown before him and confessed the truth. "Daughter," 
Jesus replied. "Your faith has healedyou" (Mark 5:24-34). 

Mark's narrative seems to suggest that Jesus was a passive 
conduit through which healingpower coursed like an 
electrical current. That is in keeping with the way in which 
magical 



processes are described in the texts of the time. It is 
certainly noteworthy that Matthew'sretelling of the 
hemorrhaging-woman story twenty years later omits the 
magical quality ofMark's version. In Matthew, Jesus turns 
around when the woman touches him, acknowledgesand 
addresses her, and only then does he actively heal her 
illness (Matthew 9:20-22). 

Despite the magical elements that can be traced in some of 
his miracles, the fact is thatnowhere in the gospels does 
anyone actually charge Jesus with performing magic. It 
wouldhave been an easy accusation for his enemies to 
make, one that would have carried animmediate death 
sentence. Yet when Jesus stood before the Roman and Jewish 
authorities toanswer the charges against him, he was 
accused of many misdeeds—sedition, blasphemy,rejecting 
the Law of Moses, refusing to pay the tribute, threatening 
the Temple—but being amagician was not one of them. 

It is also worth noting that Jesus never exacted a fee for his 
services. Magicians, healers,miracle workers, exorcists— 
these were skilled and fairly well-paid professions in first- 
centuryPalestine. Eleazar the Exorcist was once asked to 
perform his feats for no less a personagethan Emperor 
Vespasian. In the book of Acts, a professional magician 
popularly known asSimon Magus offers the apostles money 
to be trained in the art of manipulating the Holy Spiritto 
heal the sick. "Give me this power also," Simon asks Peter 
and John, "so that anyone I laymy hands upon may receive 
the Holy Spirit." 

"May your money perish with you," Peter replies, "for you 
thought you could purchase withmoney what God gives as a 
free gift" (Acts 8:9-24). 



Peter's answer may seem extreme. But he is merely 
following the command of his messiah,who told his disciples 
to "heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, and cast 
out thedemons. You received [these gifts] without payment. 
Give them out without payment'(Matthew 10:8 | Luke 9:1-2) 

In the end, it may be futile to argue about whether Jesus was 
a magician or a miracle worker.Magic and miracle are 
perhaps best thought of as two sides of the same coin in 
ancientPalestine. The church fathers were right about one 
thing, however. There is clearly somethingunique and 
distinctive about Jesus's miraculous actions in the gospels. It 
is not simply thatjesus's work is free of charge, or that his 
healings do not always employ a magician's methods.lt is 
thatjesus's miracles are not intended as an end in 
themselves. Rather, his actions serve apedagogical purpose. 
They are a means of conveying a very specific message to 
the Jews. 

A clue to what that message might be surfaces in an 
intriguing passage in Q.As recountedin the gospels of 
Matthew and Luke, John the Baptist is languishing in a 
prison cell atop thefortress of Machaerus, awaiting his 
execution, when he hears of the wondrous deeds 
beingperformed in Galilee by one of his former disciples. 
Curious about the reports, John sends amessenger to ask 
Jesus whether he is "the one who is to come." 

"Go tell John what you hear and see," Jesus tells the 
messenger. "The blind see, the lamewalk, the lepers are 
cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and the 
poor are broughtgood news" (Matthew 11:1-6 | Luke 7:18- 
23). 

Jesus's words are a deliberate reference to the prophet 
Isaiah, who long ago foretold a daywhen Israel would be 



redeemed and Jerusalem renewed, a day when God's 
kingdom would beestablished on earth. "Then the eyes of 
the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the deafshall be 
unstopped, the lame shall leap like deer, and the tongue of 
the mute shall sing for joy,"Isaiah promised. "The dead shall 
live, and the corpses shall rise" (Isaiah 35:5-6,26:19). 

By connecting his miracles with Isaiah's prophecy, Jesus is 
stating in no uncertain terms thatthe year of the Lord's 
favor, the day of God's vengeance, which the prophets 
predicted, hasfinally arrived. God's reign has begun. "If by 
the finger of God I cast out demons, then surely theKingdom 
of God has come upon you" (Matthew 12:28 | Luke 11:20). 
Jesus's miracles are thusthe manifestation of God's kingdom 
on earth. It is the finger of God that heals the blind, thedeaf, 
the mute—the finger of God that exorcises the demons. 
Jesus's task is simply to wieldthat finger as God's agent on 
earth. 

Except that God already had agents on earth. They were the 
ones clothed in fine whiterobes milling about the Temple, 
hovering over the mountains of incense and the 
ceaselesssacrifices. The chief function of the priestly nobility 
was not only to preside over the Templerituals, but to control 
access to the Jewish cult. The very purpose of designing the 
Temple ofjerusalem as a series of ever more restrictive 
ingressions was to maintain the priestly 

monopoly over who can and cannot come into the presence 
of God and to what degree. Thesick, the lame, the leper, the 
"demon-possessed," menstruating women, those with 
bodilydischarges, those who had recently given birth—none 
of these were permitted to enter theTemple and take part in 
the Jewish cult unless first purified according to the priestly 
code. Withevery leper cleansed, every paralytic healed, 
every demon cast out, Jesus was not onlychallenging that 



priestly code, he was invalidating the very purpose of the 
priesthood. 

Thus, in the gospel of Matthew, when a leper comes to him 
begging to be healed, Jesusreaches out and touches him, 
healing his affliction. But he does not stop there. "Go 
showyourself to the priest," he tells the man. "Offer him as a 
testimony the things that the Law ofMoses commanded for 
your cleansing." 

Jesus is joking. His command to the leper is a jest—a 
calculated swipe at the priestly code.The leper is not just ill, 
after all. He is impure. He is ceremonially unclean and 
unworthy ofentering the Temple of God. His illness 
contaminates the entire community. According to theLaw of 
Moses to which Jesus refers, the only way for a leper to be 
cleansed is to complete themost laborious and costly ritual, 
one that could be conducted solely by a priest. First the 
lepermust bring the priest two clean birds, along with some 
cedarwood, crimson yarn, and hyssop.One of the birds must 
be sacrificed immediately and the living bird, the 
cedarwood, the yarn,and the hyssop dipped in its blood. The 
blood must then be sprinkled upon the leper and theliving 
bird released. Seven days later, the leper must shave off all 
his hair and bathe himself inwater. On the eighth day, the 
leper must take two male lambs, free of blemish, and one 
ewelamb, also without blemish, as well as a grain offering of 
choice flour mixed with oil, back to thepriest, who will make 
of them a burnt offering to the Lord. The priest must smear 
the bloodfrom the offering on the leper's right earlobe, on 
his right thumb, and on the big toe of his rightfoot. He must 
then sprinkle the leper with the oil seven times. Only after 
all of this is completeshall the leper be considered free of 
the sin and guilt that led to his leprosy in the first place;only 
then shall he be allowed to rejoin the community of God 
(Leviticus 14). 



Obviously, Jesus is not telling the leper he has just healed to 
buy two birds, two lambs, aewe, a strip of cedarwood, a 
spool of crimson yarn, a sprig of hyssop, a bushel of flour, 
and ajarof oil and to give them all to the priest as an offering 
to God. He is telling him to present himselfto the priest, 
having already been cleansed. This is a direct challenge not 
only to the priest'sauthority, but to the Temple itself. Jesus 
did not only heal the leper, he purified him, making 
himeligible to appear at the Temple as a true Israelite. And 
he did so for free, as a gift from God—without tithe, without 
sacrifice—thus seizing for himself the powers granted solely 
to thepriesthood to deem a man worthy of entering the 
presence of God. 

Such a blatant attack on the legitimacy of the Temple could 
be scorned and discounted solong as Jesus remains 
ensconced in the backwoods of Galilee. But once he and his 
disciplesleave their base in Capernaum and begin slowly 
making their way to Jerusalem, healing thesick and casting 
out demons along the way, Jesus's collision with the priestly 
authorities, andthe Roman Empire that supports them, 
becomes inevitable. Soon, the authorities in Jerusalemwill no 
longer be able to ignore this itinerant exorcist and miracle 
worker. The closer he drawsto the Holy City, the more urgent 
the need to silence him will become. For it is not just 
Jesus'smiraculous actions that they fear; it is the simple yet 
incredibly dangerous message conveyedthrough them: the 
Kingdom of God is at hand. 

Chapter Ten 

May Your Kingdom Come 

"To what shall I compare the Kingdom of God?" Jesus asked. 

It is like a mighty king who, havingprepared a grand 
wedding banquet for his son, sends forth his servants to the 



four corners ofthe kingdom to invite his honored guests to 
the joyous occasion. 

"Tell my guests I have readied the banquet," the king 
instructs his servants. "The oxen andcattle have been 
fattened and butchered. Everything is prepared. Come to 
the weddingfestivities." 

The servants go out to spread the king's tidings. Yet one by 
one the honored guests declinethe invitation. "I have 
recently purchased a piece of land," one says. "I must tend 
to it. Pleaseaccept my regrets." 

"I have bought five yoke of oxen and I must test them out," 
says another. "Please accept myregrets." 

"I myself just got married," says a third. "I cannot come." 

When the servants return, they inform the king that none of 
his guests have accepted theinvitation, that some of those 
invited not only refused to attend the celebration, they 
seizedthe king's servants, mistreated them, even killed 
them. 

In a rage the king orders the servants to search the streets 
and back alleys of the kingdom,to gather everyone they can 
find—young and old, poor and weak, the lame, the crippled, 
theblind, the outcast—and to bring them all to the banquet. 

The servants do so, and the feast commences. But in the 
midst of the celebrations the kingnotices a guest who was 
not invited; he is not wearing the wedding clothes. 

"How did you get in here?" the king asks the stranger. 


The man has no answer. 



"Tie him hand and foot!" the king commands. "Throw him 
out into the darkness, where therewill be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. For many will be invited, but few are 
chosen." 

As for those guests who refused to come to the wedding, the 
ones who seized and killed hisservants—the king unleashes 
his army to drive them out of their homes, to slaughter them 
likesheep, and burn their cities to the ground. 

"He who has ears to hear, let him hear" (Matthew 22:1-4 | 
Luke 14:16-24). 

Of this there can be no doubt: the central theme and 
unifying message of Jesus's briefthree-year ministry was the 
promise of the Kingdom of God. Practically everything Jesus 
saidor did in the gospels served the function of publicly 
proclaiming the Kingdom's coming. It wasthe very first thing 
he preached about after separating from John the Baptist: 
"Repent, theKingdom of God is near" (Mark 1:15). It was the 
core of the Lord's prayer, which John taught tojesus and 
Jesus in turn taught to his disciples: "Our Father, who is in 
heaven, holy is yourname. May your Kingdom come ..." 
(Matthew 6:9-13 | Luke 11:1-2). It was what Jesus'sfollowers 
were told to strive for above all else—"Seek first the 
Kingdom of God, and God'sjustice, then all these things 
shall be added unto you" (Matthew 6:33 | Luke 12:31)—for 
only byforsaking everything and everyone for the Kingdom 
of God would they have any hope ofentering it (Matthew 
10:37-39 | Luke 14:25-27). 

Jesus spoke so often, and so abstractly, about the Kingdom 
of God that it is difficult to knowwhether he himself had a 
unified conception of it. The phrase, along with its 
Matthaeanequivalent "Kingdom of Heaven," hardly appears 
in the New Testament outside of the gospels.Although 



numerous passages in the Hebrew Scriptures describe God 
as king and solesovereign, the exact phrase "Kingdom of 
God" appears only in the apocryphal text TheWisdom of 
Solomon (10:10), in which God's kingdom is envisioned as 
physically situated inheaven, the place where God's throne 
sits, where the angelic court sees to his every demand,and 
where his will is done always and without fail. 

Yet the Kingdom of God in Jesus's teachings is not a celestial 
kingdom existing on a cosmic 

plane. Those who claim otherwise often point to a single 
unreliable passage in the gospel ofjohn in which Jesus 
allegedly tells Pilate, "My kingdom is not of this world" (John 
18:36). Notonly is this the sole passage in the gospels where 
Jesus makes such a claim, it is an imprecisetranslation of the 
original Greek. The phrase ouk estin ek tou kosmou is 
perhaps bettertranslated as "not part of this order/system [of 
government]." Even if one accepts thehistoricity of the 
passage (and very few scholars do), Jesus was not claiming 
that the Kingdomof God is unearthly; he was saying it is 
unlike any kingdom or government on earth. 

Neither did Jesus present the Kingdom of God as some 
distant future kingdom to beestablished at the end of time. 
When Jesus said, "the Kingdom of God has drawn near" 
(Markl:15) or "the Kingdom of God is in your midst" (Luke 
17:21), he was pointing to God's savingaction in his present 
age, at his present time. True, Jesus spoke of wars and 
uprisings,earthquakes and famine, false messiahs and 
prophets who would presage the establishmentof the 
Kingdom of God on earth (Mark 13:5-37). But far from 
auguring some future apocalypse,Jesus's words were in 
reality a perfectly apt description of the era in which he 
lived: an era ofwars, famines, and false messiahs. In fact, 
Jesus seemed to expect the Kingdom of God to 



beestablished at any moment: "I tell you, there are those 
here who will not taste death until theyhave seen the 
Kingdom of God come with power" (Mark 9:1). 

If the Kingdom of God is neither purely celestial nor wholly 
eschatological, then whatjesuswas proposing must have 
been a physical and present kingdom: a real kingdom, with 
an actualking that was about to be established on earth. 
That is certainly how the Jews would haveunderstood it. 
Jesus's particular conception of the Kingdom of God may 
have been distinctiveand somewhat unique, but its 
connotations would not have been unfamiliar to his 
audience.Jesus was merely reiterating what the zealots had 
been preaching for years. Simply put, theKingdom of God 
was shorthand for the idea of God as the sole sovereign, the 
one and onlyking, not just over Israel, but over all the world. 
"Everything in heaven and earth belongs toyou," the Bible 
states of God. "Yours is the kingdom ... You rule over 
everything" (1 Chronicles29:ll-12; see also Numbers 23:21; 
Deuteronomy 33:5). In fact, the concept of the 
solesovereignty of God lay behind the message of all the 
great prophets of old. Elijah, Elisha, Micah,Amos, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah—these men vowed that God would deliver the Jews 
from bondage andliberate Israel from foreign rule if only 
they refused to serve any earthly master or bow to anyking 
save the one and only king of the universe. That same belief 
formed the foundation ofnearly every Jewish resistance 
movement, from the Maccabees who threw off the yoke 
ofSeleucid rule in 164 bee., after the mad Greek king 
Antiochus Epiphanes demanded that thejews worship him 
like a god, to the radicals and revolutionaries who resisted 
the Romanoccupation—the bandits, the Sicarii, the zealots, 
and the martyrs at Masada—all the way tothe last of the 
great failed messiahs, Simon son of Kochba, whose rebellion 
in 132 CE. invokedthe exact phrase "Kingdom of God" as a 
call for freedom from foreign rule. 



Jesus's view of the sole sovereignty of God was not all that 
different from the view of theprophets, bandits, zealots, and 
messiahs who came before and after him, as evidenced by 
hisanswer to the question about paying tribute to Caesar. 
Actually, his view of God's reign wasnot so different from 
that of his master, John the Baptist, from whom he likely 
picked up thephrase "Kingdom of God." What made Jesus's 
interpretation of the Kingdom of God differentfrom John's, 
however, was his agreement with the zealots that God's 
reign required not just aninternal transformation toward 
justice and righteousness, but a complete reversal of 
thepresent political, religious, and economic system. 

"Blessed are you who are poor, for theKingdom of God is 
yours. Blessed are you who are hungry, for you shall be fed. 
Blessed are youwho mourn, for you shall soon be laughing" 
(Luke 6:20-21). 

These abiding words of the Beatitudes are, more than 
anything else, a promise of impendingdeliverance from 
subservience and foreign rule. They predict a radically new 
world orderwherein the meek inherit the earth, the sick are 
healed, the weak become strong, the hungryare fed, and the 
poor are made rich. In the Kingdom of God, wealth will be 
redistributed anddebts canceled. "The first shall be last and 
the last shall be first" (Matthew 5:3-12 | Luke 6:20-24). 

But that also means that when the Kingdom of God is 
established on earth, the rich will bemade poor, the strong 
will become weak, and the powerful will be displaced by the 
powerless."How hard it will be for the wealthy to enter the 
Kingdom of God!" (Mark 10:23). The Kingdom 

of God is not some Utopian fantasy wherein God vindicates 
the poor and the dispossessed. Itis a chilling new reality in 
which God's wrath rains down upon the rich, the strong, and 
thepowerful. "Woe to you who are rich, for you have received 



your consolation. Woe to you whoare full, for you shall 
hunger. Woe to you laughing now, for soon you will mourn" 
(Luke 6:24-25). 

The implications of Jesus's words are clear: The Kingdom of 
God is about to be establishedon earth; God is on the verge 
of restoring Israel to glory. But God's restoration cannot 
happenwithout the destruction of the present order. God's 
rule cannot be established without theannihilation of the 
present leaders. Saying "the Kingdom of God is at hand," 
therefore, is akin tosaying the end of the Roman Empire is at 
hand. It means God is going to replace Caesar asruler of the 
land. The Temple priests, the wealthy Jewish aristocracy, the 
Herodian elite, andthe heathen usurper in distant Rome—all 
of these were about to feel the wrath of God. 

The Kingdom of God is a call to revolution, plain and simple. 
And what revolution, especiallyone fought against an empire 
whose armies had ravaged the land set aside by God for 
hischosen people, could be free of violence and bloodshed? 

If the Kingdom of God is not anethereal fantasy, how else 
could it be established upon a land occupied by a massive 
imperialpresence except through the use of force? The 
prophets, bandits, zealots, and messiahs ofjesus's time all 
knew this, which is why they did not hesitate to employ 
violence in trying toestablish God's rule on earth. The 
question is, did Jesus feel the same? Did he agree with 
hisfellow messiahs Hezekiah the bandit chief, Judas the 
Galilean, Menahem, Simon son of Giora,Simon son of 
Kochba, and the rest, that violence was necessary to bring 
about the rule of Godon earth? Did he follow the zealot 
doctrine that the land had to be forcibly cleansed of 
allforeign elements just as God had demanded in the 
scriptures? 



There may be no more important question than this for 
those trying to pry the historicaljesus away from the 
Christian Christ. The common depiction of Jesus as an 
inveteratepeacemaker who "loved his enemies" and "turned 
the other cheek" has been built mostly onhis portrayal as an 
apolitical preacher with no interest in or, for that matter, 
knowledge of thepolitically turbulent world in which he 
lived. That picture of Jesus has already been shown to bea 
complete fabrication. The Jesus of history had a far more 
complex attitude toward violence.There is no evidence that 
Jesus himself openly advocated violent actions. But he was 
certainlyno pacifist. "Do not think that I have come to bring 
peace on earth. I have not come to bringpeace, but the 
sword" (Matthew 10:34 | Luke 12:51). 

After the Jewish Revolt and the destruction of Jerusalem, the 
early Christian church trieddesperately to distance Jesus 
from the zealous nationalism that had led to that awful war. 
Asa result, statements such as "love your enemies" and 
"turn the other cheek" were deliberatelycleansed of their 
Jewish context and transformed into abstract ethical 
principles that allpeoples could abide regardless of their 
ethnic, cultural, or religious persuasions. 

Yet if one wants to uncover what Jesus himself truly 
believed, one must never lose sight ofthis fundamental fact: 
Jesus of Nazareth was first and finally a Jew. As a Jew, Jesus 
wasconcerned exclusively with the fate of his fellow Jews. 
Israel was all that mattered to Jesus. Heinsisted that his 
mission was "solely to the lost sheep of the house of Israel" 
(Matthew 15:24)and commanded his disciples to share the 
good news with none but their fellow Jews: "Gonowhere near 
the gentiles and do not enter the city of the Samaritans" 
(Matthew 10:5-6).Whenever he himself encountered 
gentiles, he always kept them at a distance and oftenhealed 
them reluctantly. As he explained to the Syrophoenician 



woman who came to himseeking help for her daughter, "Let 
the children [by which Jesus means Israel] be fed first, for itis 
not right to take the children's bread and throw it to the 
dogs [by which he means gentileslike her]" (Mark 7:27). 

When it came to the heart and soul of the Jewish faith—the 
Law of Moses—Jesus wasadamant that his mission was not to 
abolish the law but to fulfill it (Matthew 5:17). That lawmade 
a clear distinction between relations among Jews and 
relations between Jews andforeigners. The oft-repeated 
commandment to "love your neighbor as yourself" was 
originallygiven strictly in the context of internal relations 
within Israel. The verse in question reads: "Youshall not take 
vengeance or bear a grudge against any of your people, but 
you shall love yourneighbor as yourself" (Leviticus 19:18). To 
the Israelites, as well as to Jesus's community infirst-century 
Palestine, "neighbor" meant one's fellow Jews. With regard to 
the treatment offoreigners and outsiders, oppressors and 
occupiers, however, the Torah could not be clearer: 

"You shall drive them out before you. You shall make no 
covenant with them and their gods.They shall not live in 
your land" (Exodus 23:31-33). 

For those who view Jesus as the literally begotten son of 
God, Jesus's Jewishness isimmaterial. If Christ is divine, then 
he stands above any particular law or custom. But for 
thoseseeking the simple Jewish peasant and charismatic 
preacher who lived in Palestine twothousand years ago, 
there is nothing more important than this one undeniable 
truth: the sameGod whom the Bible calls "a man of war" 
(Exodus 15:3), the God who repeatedly commandsthe 
wholesale slaughter of every foreign man, woman, and child 
who occupies the land of thejews, the "blood-spattered God" 
of Abraham, and Moses, and Jacob, and Joshua (Isaiah 
63:3),the God who "shatters the heads of his enemies," bids 



his warriors to bathe their feet in theirblood and leave their 
corpses to be eaten by dogs (Psalms 68:21-23)—that is the 
only Godthat Jesus knew and the sole God he worshipped. 

There is no reason to consider Jesus's conception of his 
neighbors and enemies to havebeen any more or less 
expansive than that of any other Jew of his time. His 
commands to "loveyour enemies" and "turn the other cheek" 
must be read as being directed exclusively at hisfellow Jews 
and meant as a model of peaceful relations exclusively 
within the Jewishcommunity. The commands have nothing to 
do with how to treat foreigners and outsiders,especially 
those savage "plunderers of the world" who occupied God's 
land in direct violation ofthe Law of Moses, which Jesus 
viewed himself as fulfilling. They shall not live in your land. 

In any case, neither the commandment to love one's 
enemies nor the plea to turn the othercheek is equivalent to 
a call for nonviolence or nonresistance. Jesus was not a fool. 
Heunderstood what every other claimant to the mantle of 
the messiah understood: God'ssovereignty could not be 
established except through force. "From the days of John the 
Baptistuntil now the Kingdom of God has been coming 
violently, and the violent ones try to snatch itaway" 
(Matthew 11:12 | Luke 16:16). 

It was precisely to prepare for the unavoidable 
consequences of establishing the Kingdom ofGod on earth 
that Jesus handpicked his twelve apostles. The Jews of 
Jesus's time believedthat a day would come when the twelve 
tribes of Israel would be reconstituted to once againform a 
single, united nation. The prophets had predicted it: "I shall 
restore the fortunes of mypeople, Israel and Judah, says the 
Lord, and I shall bring them back to the land that I gave 
theirancestors and they shall take possession of it" (Jeremiah 
30:3). By designating the Twelve andpromising that they 



would "sit on twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel" (Matthewl9:28 | Luke 22:28-30), Jesus was signaling 
that the day they had been waiting for, when theLord of 
Hosts would "break the yoke from off the neck" of the Jews 
and "burst their bonds"(Jeremiah 30:8), had arrived. The 
restoration and renewal of the true nation of Israel, 
whichjohn the Baptist had preached, was finally at hand. 
The Kingdom of God was here. 

This was a daring and provocative message. For as the 
prophet Isaiah warned, God would"gather the scattered 
people of Israel and the dispersed people of Judah" for a 
single purpose:war. The new, reconstituted Israel will, in the 
words of the prophet, "raise a signal-banner tothe nations," 
it will "swoop down on the backs of the Philistines in the 
west" and "plunder thepeople of the east." It will repossess 
the land God gave the Jews and wipe from it forever thefoul 
stench of foreign occupation (Isaiah 11:11-16). 

The designation of the Twelve is, if not a call to war, an 
admission of its inevitability, which iswhy Jesus expressly 
warned them of what was to come: "If anyone wishes to 
follow me, let himdeny himself and take up his cross and 
follow me" (Mark 8:34). This is not the statement ofself- 
denial it has so often been interpreted as being. The cross is 
the punishment for sedition,not a symbol of self-abnegation. 
Jesus was warning the Twelve that their status as 
theembodiment of the twelve tribes that will reconstitute 
the nation of Israel and throw off theyoke of occupation 
would rightly be understood by Rome as treason and thus 
inevitably leadto crucifixion. It was an admission that Jesus 
frequently made for himself. Over and over again,Jesus 
reminded his disciples of what lay ahead for him: rejection, 
arrest, torture, and execution(Matthew 16:21,17:22-23, 
20:18-19; Mark 8:31, 9:31, 10:33; Luke 9:22, 44, 18:32-33). 
It couldbe argued that the evangelists, who were writing 



decades after the events they described,knew that Jesus's 
story would end on a cross in Golgotha, and so they put 
these predictionsinto Jesus's mouth to prove his prowess as 
a prophet. But the sheer volume of Jesus'sstatements about 
his inevitable capture and crucifixion indicates that his 
frequent self¬ 
prophecies may be historical. Then again, it does not take a 
prophet to predict what happensto someone who challenges 
either the priestly control of the Temple or the Roman 
occupationof Palestine. The road ahead for Jesus and the 
Twelve had been made manifest by the manymessianic 
aspirants who came before him. The destination was clear. 

That explains why Jesus went to such lengths to hide the 
truth about the Kingdom of Godfrom all but his disciples. 
Jesus recognized that the new world order he envisioned was 
soradical, so dangerous, so revolutionary, that Rome's only 
conceivable response to it would beto arrest and execute 
them all for sedition. He therefore consciously chose to veil 
the Kingdomof God in abstruse and enigmatic parables that 
are nearly impossible to understand. "Thesecret of the 
Kingdom of God has been given to you to know," Jesus tells 
his disciples. "But tooutsiders, everything is said in parables 
so that they may see and not perceive, they may hearand 
not understand" (Mark 4:11-12). 

What, then, is the Kingdom of God in Jesus's teachings? It is 
at once the joyous weddingfeast within the king's royal hall, 
and the blood-soaked streets outside its walls. It is a 
treasurehidden in a field; sell all you have and buy that field 
(Matthew 13:44). It is a pearl tucked inside ashell; sacrifice 
everything to seek out that shell (Matthew 13:45). It is a 
mustard seed—thesmallest of seeds—buried in soil. One day 
soon it will bloom into a majestic tree, and birds shallnest in 
its branches (Matthew 13:31-32). It is a net drawn from the 



sea, bursting with fish bothgood and bad; the good shall be 
kept, the bad discarded (Matthew 13:47). It is a 
meadowchoking with both weeds and wheat. When the 
reaper comes, he will harvest the wheat. Butthe weeds he 
will bundle together and toss into the fire (Matthew 13:24- 
30).And the reaper isnearly here. God's will is about to be 
done on earth, just as it is in heaven. So then, take yourhand 
off the plow and do not look back, let the dead bury the 
dead, leave behind your husbandand your wife, your 
brothers and sisters and children, and prepare yourself to 
receive theKingdom of God. "Already, the ax is laid at the 
root of the tree." 

Of course, none of Jesus's obfuscations about the meaning 
and implications of the Kingdomof God would keep him from 
being seized and crucified. Jesus's assertion that the 
presentorder was about to be reversed, that the rich and the 
powerful were going to be made poorand weak, that the 
twelve tribes of Israel would soon be reconstituted into a 
single nation andGod made once again the sole ruler in 
Jerusalem—none of these provocative statementswould have 
been well received in the Temple, where the high priest 
reigned, or the AntoniaFortress, where Rome governed. After 
all, if the Kingdom of God, as Jesus presented it, was infact a 
real, physical kingdom, then did it not require a real, 
physical king? Was not Jesusclaiming for himself that royal 
title? He promised a throne for each of his twelve apostles. 
Didhe not have in mind a throne for himself? 

Granted, Jesus provided no specifics about the new world 
order he envisioned (thoughneither did any other royal 
claimant of his time). There are no practical programs, no 
detailedagendas, no specific political or economic 
recommendations in Jesus's teachings about theKingdom of 
God. He seems to have had no interest at all in laying out 
how God's reign on earthwould actually function. That was 



for God alone to determine. But there is no question 
thatjesus had a clear vision for his own role in the Kingdom 
of God: "If by the finger of God I castout demons, then surely 
the Kingdom of God has come upon you." 

The presence of the Kingdom of God had empowered Jesus 
to heal the sick and thedemon-possessed. But at the same 
time, it was Jesus's healings and exorcisms that 
werebringing the Kingdom of God to fruition. It was, in other 
words, a symbiotic relationship. AsGod's agent on earth—the 
one who wielded God's finger—Jesus himself was ushering in 
theKingdom of God and establishing God's dominion 
through his miraculous actions. He was, ineffect, the 
Kingdom of God personified. Who else should sit on God's 
throne? 

No wonder, then, that at the end of his life, when he stood 
beaten and bruised beforePontius Pilate to answer the 
charges made against him, Jesus was asked but a 
singlequestion. It was the only question that mattered, the 
only question he would have beenbrought before the Roman 
governor to answer before being sent off to the cross to 
receivethe standard punishment for all rebels and 
insurrectionists. 

"Are you the King of the Jews?" 

Chapter Eleven 

Who Do You Say I Am? 

Two years have passed, more or less, since Jesus of Nazareth 
first met John the Baptist at thelip of the Jordan River and 
followed him into the Judean desert. In that time, Jesus has 
not onlycarried on his master's message about the Kingdom 
of God; he has expanded it into amovement of national 
liberation for the afflicted and oppressed—a movement 



founded uponthe promise that God would soon intervene on 
behalf of the meek and the poor, that he wouldsmite the 
imperial Roman power just as he smote Pharaoh's army so 
long ago and free hisTemple from the hands of the 
hypocrites who controlled it. Jesus's movement has drawn 
tohim a corps of zealous disciples, twelve of whom have 
been given the authority to preach hismessage on their own. 
In every town and city they enter, in the villages and the 
countryside,great crowds gather to hear Jesus and his 
disciples preach, and to take part in the freehealings and 
exorcisms they offer to those who seek their help. 

Despite their relative success, however, Jesus and his 
disciples have for the most part restricted their activities to 
the northern provinces of Galilee, Phoenicia, and Gaulanitis, 
wiselykeeping a safe distance from Judea and the seat of the 
Roman occupation in Jerusalem. Theyhave cut a circuitous 
route through the Galilean countryside, altogether 
bypassing the royalcities of Sepphoris and Tiberias, lest they 
confront the tetrarch's forces. Although they'veapproached 
the prosperous ports of Tyre and Sidon, they have refrained 
from actually enteringeither. They have rambled along the 
edge of the Decapolis, yet strictly avoided the Greek 
citiesthemselves and the heathen populations therein. In 
place of the region's wealthy cosmopoleis,Jesus has focused 
his attention on poorer villages such as Nazareth, 
Capernaum, Bethsaida,and Main, where his promise of a new 
world order has been eagerly received, as well as on 
thecoastal towns that rim the Sea of Galilee, save for 
Tiberias, of course, where Herod Antipasstews on his throne. 

After two years, word of Jesus and his band of followers has 
finally reached Antipas's court.Certainly, Jesus has not been 
shy in condemning "that Fox" who claims the tetrarchy of 
Galileeand Peraea, nor has he ceased pouring contempt 
upon the hypocrite priests and scribes—the"brood of 



vipers"—who he claims will be displaced in the coming 
Kingdom of God by harlotsand toll collectors. Not only has 
he healed those whom the Temple cast out as sinners 
beyondsalvation, he has cleansed them of their sins, thus 
rendering irrelevant the entire priestlyestablishment and 
their costly, exclusivist rituals. His healings and exorcisms 
have drawncrowds too large for the tetrarch in Tiberias to 
ignore, though, at least for now, the ficklemasses seem less 
interested in Jesus's teachings than in his "tricks," so much 
so that whenthey keep asking for a sign so that they may 
believe his message, Jesus seems finally to havehad enough. 
"It is an evil and adulterous generation that seeks a sign; no 
sign shall be given toit" (Matthew 12:38). 

All of this activity has the sycophants at Antipas's court 
chattering about who this Galileanpreacher may be. Some 
think he is Elijah reborn, or perhaps one of the other 
"prophets of old."That is not a wholly unreasonable 
conclusion. Elijah, who lived in the northern kingdom of 
Israelin the ninth century BCe., was the paradigm of the 
wonder-working prophet. A fearsome anduncompromising 
warrior for Yahweh, Elijah strove to root out the worship of 
the Canaanite godBaal among the Israelites. "How long will 
you continue limping along with two opinions?" Elijahasked 
the people. "If Yahweh is god, then follow him; if Baal is god, 
then follow him" (1 Kingsl8:21). 

To prove Yahweh's superiority, Elijah challenged four 
hundred and fifty priests of Baal to acontest. They would 
prepare two altars, each with a bull placed on a pillar of 
wood. The priestswould pray to Baal for fire to consume the 
offering, while Elijah prayed to Yahweh. 

Day and night the priests of Baal prayed. They shouted 
aloud and cut themselves withswords and lances until they 



were awash in blood. They cried and begged and pleaded 
with 

Baal to bring down fire, but nothing happened. 

Elijah then poured twelve jars of water on his pyre, took a 
step back, and called upon the godof Abraham, Isaac, and 
Israel to show his might. At once a great ball of fire fell down 
fromheaven and consumed the bull, the wood, the stones, 
the dust on the ground, and the pools ofwater surrounding 
the sacrifice. When the Israelites saw the work of Yahweh, 
they fell down ontheir knees and worshipped him as God. 
But Elijah was not finished. He seized the fourhundred and 
fifty priests of Baal, forced them down into the valley of 
Wadi Kishon, and,according to the scriptures, slaughtered 
every last one of them with his own hands, for he 
was"zealous for the Lord God Almighty" (1 Kings 18:20- 
40,19:10). 

So great was Elijah's faithfulness that he was not allowed to 
die but was taken up to heavenin a whirlwind to sit beside 
God's throne (2 Kings 2:11). His return at the end of time, 
when hewould gather together the twelve tribes of Israel 
and sweep in the messianic age, waspredicted by the 
prophet Malachi: "Behold, I am sending the prophet Elijah to 
you before thegreat and terrible day of the Lord comes. He 
will turn the hearts of fathers to their sons, andthe hearts of 
sons to their fathers, lest I come and smite the land with a 
curse" (Malachi 4:5-6). 

Malachi's prophecy explains why the courtiers at Tiberias 
see in Jesus the reincarnation ofisrael's quintessential end- 
times prophet. Jesus has done little to discourage 
suchcomparisons, consciously taking upon himself the 
symbols of the prophet Elijah—the itinerantministry, the 
peremptory calling of disciples, the mission to reconstitute 



the twelve tribes, thestrict focus on the northern regions of 
Israel, and the signs and wonders he performseverywhere he 
goes. 

Antipas, however, is unconvinced by the mutterings of his 
courtiers. He believes that thepreacher from Nazareth is not 
Elijah but John the Baptist, whom he killed, risen from the 
dead.Blinded by guilt over John's execution, he is incapable 
of conceiving Jesus's true identity(Matthew 14:1-2; Mark 
6:14-16; Luke 9:7-9). 

Meanwhile, Jesus and his disciples continue their slow 
Journey toward Judea and Jerusalem.Leaving behind the 
village of Bethsaida, where, according to the Gospel of Mark, 
Jesus fed fivethousand people with only five loaves of bread 
and two fish (Mark 6:30-44), the disciples begintraveling 
along the outskirts of Caesarea Philippi, a Roman city north 
of the Sea of Galilee thatserves as the seat of the tetrarchy 
of Herod the Great's other son, Philip. As they walk, 
Jesuscasually asks his followers, "Who do the people say I 
am?" 

The disciples' response reflects the speculations at Tiberias: 
"Some say you are John theBaptist. Others say Elijah. Still 
others say you are Jeremiah or one of the other prophets 
risenfrom the dead." 

Jesus stops and turns to his disciples. "But who do you say I 
am?" 

It falls upon Simon Peter, the nominal leader of the Twelve, 
to answer for the rest: "You aremessiah," Peter says, inferring 
at this fateful Juncture in the gospel story the mystery that 
thetetrarch in Tiberias could not possibly comprehend 
(Matthew 16:13-16; Mark 8:27-29; Luke9:18-20). 



Six days later, Jesus takes Peter and the brothers James and 
John—the sons of Zebedee—to a high mountain, where he is 
miraculously transformed before their eyes. "His 
clothesbecame dazzling white, like snow," Mark writes, 
"whiter than any fuller on earth could whitenthem." 
Suddenly Elijah, the prophet and precursor to the messiah, 
appears on the mountain.With him is Moses, the great 
liberator and lawgiver of Israel, the man who broke the 
bonds ofthe Israelites and shepherded the people of God 
back to the Promised Land. 

Elijah's presence on the mountain has already been primed 
by the speculations in Tiberiasand by the ruminations of the 
disciples at Caesarea Philippi. But Moses's appearance 
issomething else entirely. The parallels between the so- 
called transfiguration story and theExodus account of Moses 
receiving the law on Mount Sinai are hard to miss. Moses 
also tookthree companions with him up the mountain— 
Aaron, Nadab and Abihu—and he, too, wasphysically 
transformed by the experience. Yet whereas Moses's 
transformation was the resultof his coming into contact with 
God's glory, Jesus is transformed by his own glory. Indeed, 
thescene is written in such a way so that Moses and Elijah— 
the Law and the Prophets—a reel early made subordinate to 
Jesus. 

The disciples are terrified by the vision, and rightly so. Peter 
tries to ease the disquiet byoffering to build three 
tabernacles at the site: one for Jesus, one for Elijah, and one 
for Moses. 

As he speaks, a cloud consumes the mountain—just as it did 
centuries ago on Mount Sinai—and a voice from within 
echoes the words that were uttered from on high the day 
that Jesusbegan his ministry at the Jordan River: "This is my 
son. The Beloved. Listen to him," God says,bestowing upon 



Jesus the same sobriquet (ho Agapitos, "the Beloved") that 
God had given toKing David. Thus, what Antipas's court 
could not conceive, and Simon Peter could only surmise,is 
now divinely confirmed in a voice from a cloud atop a 
mountain: Jesus of Nazareth is theanointed messiah, the 
King of the Jews (Matthew 17:1-8; Mark 9:2-8; Luke 9:28- 
36). 

What makes these three clearly interconnected scenes so 
significant is that up to this pointin Jesus's ministry, 
particularly as it has been presented in the earliest gospel, 
Mark, Jesus hasmade no statement whatsoever about his 
messianic identity. In fact, he has repeatedly tried toconceal 
whatever messianic aspirations he may or may not have 
had. He silences the demonsthat recognize him (Mark 1:23- 
25, 34, 3:11-12). He swears those he heals to secrecy 
(Markl:43-45, 5:40-43, 7:32-36, 8:22-26). He veils himself 
in incomprehensible parables and goesout of his way to 
obscure his identity and mission from the crowds that gather 
around him(Mark 7:24). Over and over again Jesus rebuffs, 
avoids, eludes, and sometimes downrightrejects the title of 
messiah bestowed upon him by others. 

There is a term for this strange phenomenon, which has its 
origins in the gospel of Mark butwhich can be traced 
throughout the gospels. It is called the "messianic secret." 

Some believe that the messianic secret is the evangelist's 
own invention, that it is either aliterary device to slowly 
reveal Jesus's true identity or a clever ploy to emphasize just 
howwondrous and compelling Jesus's messianic presence 
was; despite his many attempts to hidehis identity from the 
crowds, it simply could not be concealed. "The more he 
ordered them [notto tell anyone about him]," Mark writes, 
"the more excessively they proclaimed it" (Mark 7:36). 



Yet that assumes a level of literary skill in the gospel of Mark 
for which no evidence exists(Mark's gospel is written in a 
coarse, elementary Greek that betrays the author's 
limitededucation). The notion that the messianic secret may 
have been Mark's way of slowlyrevealing Jesus's identity 
belies the fundamental theological assertion that launches 
thegospel in the first place: "This is the beginning of the 
good news of Jesus the Christ (Mark 1:1).Regardless, even at 
the moment in which Jesus's messianic identity is first 
surmised by SimonPeter in his dramatic confession outside 
Caesarea Philippi—indeed, even when his identity 
isspectacularly revealed by God upon the mountaintop— 
Jesus still commands his disciples tosecrecy, sternly ordering 
them not to tell anyone what Peter confessed (Mark 8:30), 
andforbidding the three witnesses to his transfiguration to 
utter a word about what they saw(Mark 9:9). 

It is more likely that the messianic secret can be traced to 
the historical Jesus, though it mayhave been embellished 
and reconstructed in Mark's gospel before being adopted 
haphazardlyand with obvious reservations by Matthew and 
Luke. That the messianic secret may behistorical helps 
explain why Mark's redactors went to such lengths to 
compensate for theirpredecessor's portrayal of a messiah 
who seems to want nothing to do with the title. Forexample, 
while Mark's account of Simon Peter's confession ends with 
Jesus neither acceptingnor rejecting the title but simply 
ordering the disciples "not to tell anyone about 
him,"Matthew's account of the same story, which took shape 
twenty years later, has Jesusresponding to Peter with a 
resounding confirmation of his messianic identity: "Blessed 
are you,Simon son of Jonah!" Jesus exclaims. "Flesh and 
blood did not reveal this to you; it was myfather in heaven 
who did so" (Matthew 16:17). 



In Mark, the miraculous moment on the mountaintop ends 
without comment from Jesus, onlya firm reminder not to tell 
anyone what had happened. But in Matthew, the 
transfigurationends with a lengthy discourse by Jesus in 
which he identifies John the Baptist as Elijah reborn,thereby 
explicitly claiming for himself, as the successor to 
John/Elijah, the mantle of themessiah (Matthew 17:9-13). 
And yet, despite these apologetic elaborations, even 
Matthewand Luke conclude both Peter's confession and the 
transfiguration with strict commands byjesus to, in 
Matthew's words, "not tell anyone that he was the messiah" 
(Matthew 16:20). 

If it is true that the messianic secret can be traced to the 
historical Jesus, then it could verywell be the key to 
unlocking, not who the early church thought Jesus was, but 
who Jesushimself thought he was. Admittedly, this is no easy 
task. It is extremely difficult, if notimpossible, to rely on the 
gospels to access Jesus's self-consciousness. As has been 

repeatedly noted, the gospels are not about a man known as 
Jesus of Nazareth who lived twothousand years ago; they are 
about a messiah whom the gospel writers viewed as an 
eternalbeing sitting at the right hand of God. The 
firstcentury Jews who wrote about Jesus hadalready made up 
their minds about who he was. They were constructing a 
theologicalargument about the nature and function of Jesus 
as Christ, not composing a historicalbiography about a 
human being. 

Still, there is no mistaking the tension that exists in the 
gospels between how the earlychurch viewed Jesus and how 
Jesus seems to view himself. Obviously the disciples 
whofollowed Jesus recognized him as messiah, either during 
his lifetime or immediately after hisdeath. But one should 
not forget that messianic expectations were by no means 



uniformlydefined in first-century Palestine. Even those Jews 
who agreed that Jesus was the messiahdid not agree about 
what being the messiah actually meant. When they scoured 
thesmattering of prophecies in the scriptures, they 
discovered a confusing, often contradictory,array of views 
and opinions about the messiah's mission and identity. He 
would be aneschatological prophet who will usher in the End 
of Days (Daniel 7:13-14; Jeremiah 31:31-34).He would be a 
liberator who will release the Jews from bondage 
(Deuteronomy 18:15-19;lsaiah 49:1-7). He would be a royal 
claimant who will recreate the Kingdom of David (Micah5:l- 
5; Zechariah 9:1-10). 

In first-century Palestine, nearly every claimant to the 
mantle of the messiah neatly fit one ofthese messianic 
paradigms. Hezekiah the bandit chief, Judas the Galilean, 
Simon of Peraea,and Athronges the shepherd all modeled 
themselves after the Davidic ideal, as did Menahemand 
Simon son of Giora during the Jewish War. These were king- 
messiahs whose royalaspirations were clearly defined in 
their revolutionary actions against Rome and its clients 
injerusalem. Others, such as Theudas the wonder worker, 
the Egyptian, and the Samaritan castthemselves as 
liberator-messiahs in the mold of Moses, each would-be 
messiah promising tofree his followers from the yoke of 
Roman occupation through some miraculous deed. 
Oracularprophets such as John the Baptist and the holy man 
Jesus ben Ananias may not have overtlyassumed any 
messianic ambitions, but their prophecies about the End 
Times and the comingjudgment of God clearly conformed to 
the prophet-messiah archetype one finds both in theHebrew 
Scripture and in the rabbinic traditions and commentaries 
known as the Targum. 

The problem for the early church is that Jesus did not fit any 
of the messianic paradigmsoffered in the Hebrew Bible, nor 



did he fulfill a single requirement expected of the 
messiahjesus spoke about the end of days, but it did not 
come to pass, not even after the Romansdestroyed 
Jerusalem and defiled God's Temple. He promised that God 
would liberate the Jewsfrom bondage, but God did no such 
thing. He vowed that the twelve tribes of Israel would 
bereconstituted and the nation restored; instead, the 
Romans expropriated the Promised Land,slaughtered its 
inhabitants, and exiled the survivors. The Kingdom of God 
that Jesus predicted never arrived; the new world order he 
described never took shape. According to the standardsof 
the Jewish cult and the Hebrew Scriptures, Jesus was as 
successful in his messianicaspirations as any of the other 
would-be messiahs. 

The early church obviously recognized this dilemma and, as 
will become apparent, made aconscious decision to change 
those messianic standards. They mixed and matched 
thedifferent depictions of the messiah found in the Hebrew 
Bible to create a candidate thattranscended any particular 
messianic model or expectation. Jesus may not have been 
prophet,liberator, or king. But that is because he rose above 
such simple messianic paradigms. As thetransfiguration 
proved, Jesus was greater than Elijah (the prophet), greater 
than Moses (theliberator), even greater than David (the 
king). 

That may have been how the early church understood 
Jesus's identity. But it does notappear to be how Jesus 
himself understood it. After all, in the entire first gospel 
there existsnot a single definitive messianic statement from 
Jesus himself, not even at the very end whenhe stands 
before the high priest Caiaphas and somewhat passively 
accepts the title thatothers keep foisting upon him (Mark 
14:62). The same is true for the early Q source 



material,which also contains not a single messianic 
statement by Jesus. 

Perhaps Jesus was loath to take on the multiple expectations 
the Jews had of the messiah.Perhaps he rejected the 
designation outright. Either way, the fact remains that, 
especially inMark, every time someone tries to ascribe the 
title of messiah to him—whether a demon, or a 

supplicant, or one of the disciples, or even God himself— 
Jesus brushes it off or, at best,accepts it reluctantly and 
always with a caveat. 

However Jesus understood his mission and identity— 
whether he himself believed he wasthe messiah—what the 
evidence from the earliest gospel suggests is that, for 
whateverreason, Jesus of Nazareth did not openly refer to 
himself as messiah. Nor, by the way, didjesus call himself 
"Son of God," another title that others seem to have 
ascribed to him.(Contrary to Christian conceptions, the title 
"Son of God" was not a description of Jesus's filialconnection 
to God but rather the traditional designation for Israel's 
kings. Numerous figures arecalled "Son of God" in the Bible, 
none more often than David, the greatest king—2 
Samuel7:14; Psalms 2:7,89:26; Isaiah 42:1). Rather, when it 
came to referring to himself, Jesus used analtogether 
different title, one so enigmatic and unique that for 
centuries scholars have beendesperately trying to figure out 
what he could have possibly meant by it. Jesus called 
himself'the Son of Man." 

The phrase "the Son of Man" (ho huios tou anthropou in 
Greek) appears some eighty timesin the New Testament, and 
only once, in a positively operatic passage from the book of 
Acts,does it occur on the lips of anyone other than Jesus. In 
that passage from Acts, a follower ofjesus named Stephen is 



about to be stoned to death for proclaiming Jesus to be the 
promisedmessiah. As an angry crowd of Jews encircles him, 
Stephen has a sudden, rapturous vision inwhich he looks up 
to the heavens and sees Jesus wrapped in the glory of God. 
"Look!"Stephen shouts, his arms thrust into the air. "I can 
see the heavens opening, and the Son ofMan standing at the 
right hand of God" (7:56). These are the last words he utters 
before thestones begin to fly. 

Stephen's distinctly formulaic use of the title is proof that 
Christians did in fact refer to Jesusas the Son of Man after his 
death. But the extreme rarity of the term outside of the 
gospels,and the fact that it never occurs in the letters of 
Paul, make it unlikely that the Son of Man wasa 
Christological expression made up by the early church to 
describe Jesus. On the contrary,this title, which is so 
ambiguous, and so infrequently found in the Hebrew 
Scriptures that tothis day no one is certain what it actually 
means, is almost certainly one that Jesus gavehimself. 

It should be mentioned, of course, that Jesus spoke Aramaic, 
not Greek, meaning that if theexpression "the Son of Man" 
can indeed be traced back to him, he would have used the 
phrasebar enash(a), or perhaps its Hebrew equivalent,ben 
adam, both of which mean "son of ahuman being." In other 
words, saying "son of man" in Hebrew or Aramaic is 
equivalent to saying"man," which is exactly how the Hebrew 
Bible most often uses the term: "God is not a manthat he 
should lie; nor is he a son of man [ben adam] that he should 
repent" (Numbers 23:19). 

A case could be made that this is also how Jesus used the 
term—as a commonHebrew/Aramaic idiom for "man." The 
idiomatic sense is certainly present in some of theearliest 
Son of Man sayings in Q and the gospel of Mark: 



"Foxes have holes and birds of the air have nests but the 
Son of Man [i.e., 'a man such as r]has no place to lay his 
head" (Matthew 8:20 | Luke 9:58). 

"Whoever speaks a word against the Son of Man [i.e., 'any 
man'] it shall be forgiven of him;but whoever speaks against 
the Holy Spirit shall not be forgiven, neither in this age nor 
the oneto come" (Matthew 12:32 | Luke 12:10). 

Some have even argued that Jesus deliberately used the 
expression to emphasize hishumanity, that it was a way for 
him to say, "I am a human being [bar enashj" However, such 
anexplanation is predicated on the assumption that the 
people of Jesus's time needed to bereminded that he was in 
fact "a human being," as though that were somehow in 
doubt. It mostcertainly was not. Modern Christians may 
consider Jesus to be God incarnate, but such aconception of 
the messiah is anathema to five thousand years of Jewish 
scripture, thought,and theology. The idea that Jesus's 
audience would have needed constant reminding that 
hewas "just a man" is simply nonsensical. 

In any case, while it is true that the Aramaic phrase in its 
indefinite form (bar enash ratherthan the definite bar 
enasha) can be translated as "a son of man," or just "man," 
the Greekversion ho huios tou anthropou can only mean 
"the son of man." The difference between theAramaic and 
Greek is significant and not likely the result of a poor 
translation by theevangelists. In employing the definite form 
of the phrase, Jesus was using it in a wholly new 

and unprecedented way: as a title, not as an idiom. Simply 
put, Jesus was not calling himself "ason of man." He was 
calling himself the Son of Man. 



Jesus's idiosyncratic use of this cryptic phrase would have 
been completely new to hisaudience. It is often assumed 
that when Jesus spoke of himself as the Son of Man, the 
Jewsknew what he was talking about. They did not. In fact, 
the Jews of Jesus's time had no unifiedconception of "son of 
man." It is not that the Jews were unfamiliar with the phrase, 
whichwould have instantly triggered an array of imagery 
from the books of Ezekiel, Daniel, or thePsalms. It is that 
they would not have recognized it as a title, the way they 
would have with,say, the Son of God. 

Jesus, too, would have looked to the Hebrew Scriptures to 
draw his imagery for the Son ofMan as a distinct individual 
rather than as just a byword for "man." He could have used 
thebook of Ezekiel, wherein the prophet is referred to as 
"son of man" nearly ninety times: "[Godjsaid to me, 'Oh, son 
of man [ben adam], stand on your feet and I will speak to 
you'" (Ezekiel2:l). Yet if there is one thing scholars agree on, 
it is that the primary source for Jesus'sparticular 
interpretation of the phrase came from the book of Daniel. 

Written during the reign of the Seleucid king Antiochus 
Epiphanes (175 b.c.e.-164 b.c.e.)—theking who thought he 
was a god—the book of Daniel records a series of 
apocalyptic visions theprophet claims to have had while 
serving as seer for the Babylonian court. In one of 
thesevisions, Daniel sees four monstrous beasts rise out of a 
great sea—each beast representingone of four great 
kingdoms: Babylon, Persia, Medea, and the Greek kingdom 
of Antiochus. Thefour beasts are let loose upon the earth to 
plunder and trample upon the cities of men. In themidst of 
the death and destruction, Daniel sees what he describes as 
"the Ancient of Days"(God) sitting upon a throne made of 
flames, his clothes white as snow, the hair on his head 
likepure wool. "A thousand thousands served him," Daniel 
writes, "and ten thousand times tenthousand stood 



attending him." The Ancient of Days passes judgment on the 
beasts, killingand burning some with fire, taking dominion 
and authority away from the rest. Then, as Danielstands in 
awe of the spectacle, he sees "one like a son of man [bar en 
ash] coming with theclouds of heaven." 

"He came to the Ancient of Days and was presented before 
him," Daniel writes of thismysterious figure. "And to him was 
given dominion and glory and a kingdom, so that all 
peoples,nations, and languages should serve him. His 
dominion shall be everlasting; it shall never bedestroyed" 
(Daniel 7:1-14). Thus, the "one like a son of man," by which 
Daniel appears to bereferring to a distinct individual, is 
given sovereignty over the earth and accorded power 
andauthority to rule over all nations and all peoples as king. 

Daniel and Ezekiel are not the only books that use "son of 
man" to refer to a singular andspecific person. The phrase 
appears in much the same way in the apocryphal books 4 
Ezraand 1 Enoch, more specifically in the parables section of 
Enoch popularly called the Similitudes(l Enoch 37-72). In 
the Similitudes, Enoch has a vision in which he looks up to 
heaven andsees a person he describes as "the son of man to 
whom belongs righteousness." He calls thisfigure "the 
Chosen One" and suggests that he was appointed by God 
before creation to comedown to earth and judge humanity 
on God's behalf. He will be granted eternal power 
andkingship over the earth and will pass fiery judgment on 
the kings of this world. The wealthy andthe powerful will 
plead for his mercy, but no mercy shall be shown them. At 
the end of thepassage, the reader discovers that this son of 
man is actually Enoch himself. 

In 4 Ezra, the son-of-man figure bursts out of the sea, flying 
on "the clouds of heaven." As inDaniel and Enoch, Ezra's son 
of man also comes to judge the wicked. Tasked 



withreconstituting the twelve tribes of Israel, he will gather 
his forces on Mount Zion and destroythe armies of men. But 
while Ezra's apocalyptic judge appears as "something like 
the figure ofa man," he is no mere mortal. He is a preexistent 
being with supernatural powers who shootsfire out his 
mouth to consume God's enemies. 

Both 4 Ezra and the Similitudes of Enoch were written near 
the end of the first century CE.,after the destruction of 
Jerusalem and long after Jesus's death. No doubt these 
twoapocryphal texts influenced the early Christians, who 
may have latched on to the morespiritual, preexistent son of 
man ideal described in them to reinterpret Jesus's mission 
andidentity and help explain why he failed to accomplish 
any of his messianic functions on earth.The gospel of 
Matthew in particular, which was written around the same 
time as the 

Similitudes and 4 Ezra, seems to have borrowed a great deal 
of imagery from them, includingthe "throne of glory" upon 
which the Son of Man will sit at the end of time (Matthew 
19:28; lEnoch 62:5) and the "furnace of fire" into which he 
will throw all evildoers (Matthew 13:41-42; lEnoch 54:3-6)— 
neither of these phrases appears anywhere else in the New 
Testament. Butthere is no way that Jesus of Nazareth, who 
died more than sixty years before either theSimilitudes or 4 
Ezra was composed, could have been influenced by either. 

So while theEnoch/Ezra image of an eternal son of man 
chosen by God from the beginning of time to Judgemankind 
and rule on earth on God's behalf does eventually get 
transposed upon Jesus (somuch so that by the time John 
writes his gospel, the Son of Man is a purely divine figure— 
thelogos—very much like the primal man in 4 Ezra), Jesus 
himself could not have understood theSon of Man in the 
same way. 



If one accepts the consensus view that Jesus's main, if not 
sole, reference for the Son ofMan was the book of Daniel, 
then one should look to that passage in the gospels in 
whichjesus's use of the title most closely echoes Daniel's in 
order to uncover what Jesus may havemeant by it. As it 
happens, this particular son-of-man saying, which takes 
place near the end ofjesus's life, is one that most scholars 
agree is authentic and traceable to the historical Jesus. 

According to the gospels, Jesus has been dragged before the 
Sanhedrin to answer thecharges made against him. As one 
after another, the chief priests, the elders, and the 
scribesfling accusations his way, Jesus sits impassively, 
silent, and unresponsive. Finally, the highpriest Caiaphas 
stands and asks Jesus directly, "Are you the messiah?" 

It is here, at the end of the journey that began on the sacred 
shores of the Jordan River, thatthe messianic secret is finally 
peeled away and Jesus's true nature seemingly revealed. 

"lam," Jesus answers. 

But then immediately this clearest and most concise 
statement yet by Jesus of hismessianic identity is muddied 
with an ecstatic exhortation, borrowed directly from the 
book ofDaniel, that once again throws everything into 
confusion: "And you will see the Son of Manseated at the 
right hand of the Power, and coming with the clouds of 
heaven" (Mark 14:62). 

The first half ofjesus's response to the high priest is an 
allusion to the Psalms, in which Godpromises King David 
that he shall sit at his right hand, "until I make your enemies 
a footstool foryourfeet" (Psalm 110:1). But the phrase 
"coming with the clouds of heaven" is a direct reference to 
the son of man of Daniel's vision (Daniel 7:13). 



This is not the first time that Jesus diverts someone's 
declaration of him as messiah into adiatribe about the Son 
of Man. After Peter's confession near Caesarea Philippi, Jesus 
firstsilences him, then goes on to describe how the Son of 
Man must suffer and be rejected beforebeing killed and 
rising again three days later (Mark 8:31). After the 
transfiguration, Jesusswears the disciples to secrecy, but 
only until "after the Son of Man is raised from the dead" 
(Mark 9:9). In both cases, it is clear that Jesus's conception 
of the Son of Man is to takeprecedence over other people's 
assertion of his messianic identity. Even at the end of his 
life,when he stands in the presence of his accusers, he is 
willing to accept the generic title ofmessiah only if it can be 
made to fit his specific interpretation, a la the book of 
Daniel, of theSon of Man. 

What this suggests is that the key to uncovering the 
messianic secret, and thereforejesus's own sense of self, lies 
in deciphering his unique interpretation of the "one like a 
son ofman" in Daniel. And here is where one can come 
closest to discovering who Jesus thought hewas. For while 
the curious son-of-man figure in Daniel is never explicitly 
identified as messiah,he is clearly and unambiguously called 
king—one who will rule on behalf of God over all peopleson 
earth. Could that be what Jesus means when he gives 
himself the strange title "the Son ofMan"? Is he calling 
himself king? 

To be sure, Jesus speaks at length about the Son of Man, and 
often in contradictory terms.He is powerful (Mark 14:62) yet 
suffering (Mark 13:26). He is present on earth (Mark 2:10) 
yetcoming in the future (Mark 8:38). He will be rejected by 
men (Mark 10:33), yet he will judge overthem (Mark 14:62). 
He is both ruler (Mark 8:38) and servant (Mark 10:45). But 
what appears onthe surface as a set of contradictory 
statements is in fact fairly consistent with how 



Jesusdescribes the Kingdom of God. Indeed, the two ideas— 
the Son of Man and the Kingdom ofGod—are often linked 
together in the gospels, as though they represent one and 
the sameconcept. Both are described in startlingly similar 
terms, and occasionally the two are presented 

as interchangeable, as when the gospel of Matthew changes 
the famous verse in Mark 9:1—"Itell you, there are those 
here who will not taste death until they have seen the 
Kingdom ofGod come with power"—to "I tell you there are 
those standing here who will not taste deathuntil they see 
the Son of Man coming in his kingdom" (Matthew 16:28). 

By replacing one term with the other, Matthew implies that 
the kingdom belonging to theSon of Man is one and the 
same as the Kingdom of God.And since the Kingdom of God 
is builtupon a complete reversal of the present order, 
wherein the poor become powerful and themeek are made 
mighty, what better king to rule over it on God's behalf than 
one who himselfembodies the new social order flipped on its 
head? A peasant king. A king with no place to layhis head. A 
king who came to serve, not to be served. A king riding on a 
donkey. 

When Jesus calls himself the Son of Man, using the 
description from Daniel as a title, he ismaking a clear 
statement about how he views his identity and his mission. 
He is associatinghimself with the paradigm of the Davidic 
messiah, the king who will rule the earth on God'sbehalf, 
who will gather the twelve tribes of Israel (in Jesus's case, 
through his twelve apostles,who will "sit on twelve thrones") 
and restore the nation of Israel to its former glory. He 
isclaiming the same position as King David, "at the right 
hand of the Power." In short, he is callinghimself king. He is 
stating, albeit in a deliberately cryptic way, that his role is 



not merely to usherin the Kingdom of God through his 
miraculous actions; it is to rule that kingdom on God'sbehalf. 

Recognizing the obvious danger of his kingly ambitions and 
wanting to avoid, if at allpossible, the fate of the others who 
dared claim the title, Jesus attempts to restrain 
alldeclarations of him as messiah, opting instead for the 
more ambiguous, less openly chargedtitle "the Son of Man." 
The messianic secret was born precisely from the tension 
that arisesbetween Jesus's desire to promote his son-of-man 
identity over the messianic title given tohim by his 
followers. 

Regardless of how Jesus viewed himself, the fact remains 
that he was never able toestablish the Kingdom of God. The 
choice for the early church was clear: either Jesus was 
Justanother failed messiah, or what the Jews of Jesus's time 
expected of the messiah was wrongand had to be adjusted. 
For those who fell into the latter camp, the apocalyptic 
imagery of lEnoch and 4 Ezra, both written long after 
Jesus's death, paved a way forward, allowing theearly church 
to replace Jesus's understanding of himself as king and 
messiah with a new,post-Jewish Revolt paradigm of the 
messiah as a preexistent, predetermined, heavenly, 
anddivine Son of Man, one whose "kingdom" was not of this 
world. 

But Jesus's kingdom—the Kingdom of God—was very much 
of this world. And while the ideaof a poor Galilean peasant 
claiming kingship for himself may seem laughable, it is no 
moreabsurd than the kingly ambitions of Jesus's fellow 
messiahs Judas the Galilean, Menahem,Simon son of Giora, 
Simon son of Kochba, and the rest. Like them, Jesus's royal 
claims werebased not on his power or wealth. Like them, 
Jesus had no great army with which to overturnthe kingdoms 
of men, no fleet to sweep the Roman seas. The sole weapon 



he had with whichto build the Kingdom of God was the one 
used by all the messiahs who came before or afterhim, the 
same weapon used by the rebels and bandits who would 
eventually push the Romanempire out of the city of God: 
zeal. 

Now, with the festival of Passover at hand—the 
commemoration of Israel's liberation fromheathen rule— 
Jesus will finally take this message to Jerusalem. Armed with 
zeal as hisweapon, he will directly challenge the Temple 
authorities and their Roman overseers over whotruly rules 
this holy land. But though it may be Passover, Jesus will not 
be entering the sacredcity as a lowly pilgrim. He is 
Jerusalem's rightful king; he is coming to stake his claim to 
God'sthrone. And the only way a king would enter Jerusalem 
is with a praiseful multitude wavingpalm branches, 
declaring his victory over God's enemies, laying their cloaks 
on the road beforehim, shouting: "Hosanna! Hosanna to the 
Son ofDavid\ Blessed is the King who comes in thename of 
the Lord" (Matthew 21:9; Mark 11:9-10; Luke 19:38). 

Chapter Twelve 

No King but Caesar 

He is praying when they finally come for him: an unruly 
crowd wielding swords, torches, andwooden clubs, sent by 
the chief priests and elders to seize Jesus from his hideout in 
theGarden of Gethsemane. The crowd is not unexpected. 
Jesus had warned his disciples theywould come for him. That 
is why they are hiding in Gethsemane, shrouded in 
darkness, andarmed with swords—just as Jesus had 
commanded. They are ready for a confrontation. Butthe 
arresting party knows precisely where to find them. They 
have been tipped off by one ofthe Twelve, Judas Iscariot, who 
knows their location and can easily identify Jesus. Still, 



Jesusand his disciples will not be taken easily. One of them 
draws his sword and a brief meleeensues in which a servant 
of the high priest is injured. Resistance is useless, however, 
and thedisciples are forced to abandon their master and flee 
into the night as Jesus is seized, bound,and dragged back to 
the city to face his accusers. 

They bring him to the courtyard of the high priest Caiaphas, 
where the chief priests, thescribes, and elders—the whole of 
the Sanhedrin—have gathered. There, they question 
himabout the threats he's made to the Temple, using his 
own words against him: "We heard himsay 'I will bring down 
this Temple made with human hands, and in three days I will 
build anothermade not with hands.'" 

This is a grave accusation. The Temple is the chief civic and 
religious institution of the Jews.lt is the sole source of the 
Jewish cult and the principal symbol of Rome's hegemony 
overjudea. Even the slightest threat to the Temple would 
instantly arouse the attention of thepriestly and Roman 
authorities. A few years earlier, when two zealous rabbis, 
Judas son ofSepphoraeus and Matthias son of Margalus, 
shared with their students their plans to removethe golden 
eagle that Herod the Great had placed above the Temple's 
main gate, both rabbisand forty of their students were 
rounded up and burned alive. 

Yet Jesus refuses to answer the charges leveled against him, 
probably because there is noanswer to be made. After all, he 
has publicly and repeatedly threatened the Temple 
ofjerusalem, vowing that "not one stone would be left upon 
another; all will be thrown down"(Mark 13:2). He has been in 
Jerusalem only a few days but already he has caused a riot 
at theCourt of Gentiles, violently disrupting the Temple's 
financial transactions. He has replaced thecostly blood and 
flesh sacrifice mandated by the Temple with his free 



healings and exorcisms.For three years he has raged against 
the Temple priesthood, threatening their primacy andpower. 
He has condemned the scribes and the elders as "a brood of 
vipers" and promised thatthe Kingdom of God would sweep 
away the entire priestly class. His very ministry is 
foundedupon the destruction of the present order and the 
removal from power of every single personwho now stands 
in judgment of him. What else is there to say? 

When morning comes, Jesus is bound again and escorted 
through the rough stone rampartsof the Antonia Fortress to 
appear before Pontius Pilate. As governor, Pilate's 
chiefresponsibility in Jerusalem is to maintain order on 
behalf of the emperor. The only reason apoor Jewish peasant 
and day laborer would be brought before him is if he had 
Jeopardized thatorder. Otherwise there would be no hearing, 
no questions asked, no need for a defense. Pilate,as the 
histories reveal, was not one for trials. In his ten years as 
governor of Jerusalem, he hadsent thousands upon 
thousands to the cross with a simple scratch of his reed pen 
on a slip ofpapyrus. The notion that he would even be in the 
same room as Jesus, let alone deign to granthim a "trial," 
beggars the imagination. Either the threat posed by Jesus to 
the stability ofjerusalem is so great that he is one of only a 
handful of Jews to have the opportunity to standbefore Pilate 
and answer for his alleged crimes, or else the so-called trial 
before Pilate is afabrication. 

There is reason to suspect the latter. The scene does have an 
unmistakable air of theaterto it. This is the final moment in 
Jesus's ministry, the end of a Journey that began three years 

earlier on the banks of the Jordan River. In the gospel of 
Mark, Jesus speaks only one othertime after his interview 
with Pilate—when he is writhing on the cross. "My God, my 
God, whyhave you forsaken me?" (Mark 15:34). 



Yet in Mark's telling of the story, something happens 
between Jesus's trial before Pilate andhis death on a cross 
that is so incredible, so obviously contrived, that it casts 
suspicion overthe entire episode leading up to Jesus's 
crucifixion. Pilate, having interviewed Jesus and foundhim 
innocent of all charges, presents him to the Jews along with 
a bandit (testes) named barAbbas who has been accused of 
murdering Roman guards during an insurrection at 
theTemple. According to Mark, it was a custom of the Roman 
governor during the feast ofPassover to release one prisoner 
to the Jews, anyone for whom they asked. When Pilate 
asksthe crowd which prisoner they would like to have 
released—Jesus, the preacher and traitor toRome, or bar 
Abbas, the insurrectionist and murderer—the crowd 
demands the release of theinsurrectionist and the crucifixion 
of the preacher. 

"Why?" Pilate asks, pained at the thought of having to put 
an innocent Jewish peasant todeath. "What evil has he 
done?" 

But the crowd shouts all the louder for Jesus's death. 

"Crucify him! Crucify him!" (Mark 15:1-20). 

The scene makes no sense at all. Never mind that outside 
the gospels there exists not ashred of historical evidence for 
any such Passover custom on the part of any Roman 
governor.What is truly beyond belief is the portrayal of 
Pontius Pilate—a man renowned for his loathingof the Jews, 
his total disregard for Jewish rituals and customs, and his 
penchant forabsentmindedly signing so many execution 
orders that a formal complaint was lodged againsthim in 
Rome—spending even a moment of his time pondering the 
fate of yet another Jewishrabble-rouser. 



Why would Mark have concocted such a patently fictitious 
scene, one that his Jewishaudience would immediately have 
recognized as false? The answer is simple: Mark was 
notwriting for a Jewish audience. Mark's audience was in 
Rome, where he himself resided. Hisaccount of the life and 
death of Jesus of Nazareth was written mere months after 
the JewishRevolt had been crushed and Jerusalem destroyed. 

Like the Jews, the early Christians struggled to make sense 
of the trauma of the JewishRevolt and its aftermath. More to 
the point, they had to reinterpret Jesus's 
revolutionarymessage and his self-identity as the kingly Son 
of Man in light of the fact that the Kingdom ofGod they were 
awaiting never materialized. Scattered across the Roman 
Empire, it was onlynatural for the gospel writers to distance 
themselves from the Jewish independencemovement by 
erasing, as much as possible, any hint of radicalism or 
violence, revolution orzealotry, from the story of Jesus, and 
to adapt Jesus's words and actions to the new 
politicalsituation in which they found themselves. That task 
was made somewhat easier by the factthat many among 
Jerusalem's Christian community seem to have sat out the 
war with Rome,viewing it as a welcomed sign of the end 
times promised by their messiah. According to thethird- 
century historian Eusebius of Caesarea, a large number of 
Christians in Jerusalem fled tothe other side of the Jordan 
River. "The people of the church at Jerusalem," Eusebius 
wrote, "inaccordance with a certain oracle that was 
vouchsafed by way of revelation to approved menthere, had 
been commanded to depart from the city before the war, 
and to inhabit a certaincity of Peraea they called Pella." By 
most accounts, the church they left behind wasdemolished 
in 70 CE. and all signs of the first Christian community in 
Jerusalem were buried in amound of rubble and ash. 



With the Temple in ruins and the Jewish religion made 
pariah, the Jews who followed Jesusas messiah had an easy 
decision to make: they could either maintain their cultic 
connectionsto their parent religion and thus share in Rome's 
enmity (Rome's enmity toward Christianswould peak much 
later), or they could divorce themselves from Judaism and 
transform theirmessiah from a fierce Jewish nationalist into a 
pacifistic preacher of good works whosekingdom was not of 
this world. 

It was not only fear of Roman reprisal that drove these early 
Christians. With Jerusalemdespoiled, Christianity was no 
longer a tiny Jewish sect centered in a predominantly 
Jewishland surrounded by hundreds of thousands of Jews. 
After 70 CE., the center of the Christianmovement shifted 
from Jewish Jerusalem to the Graeco-Roman cities of the 
Mediterranean: 

Alexandria, Corinth, Ephesus, Damascus, Antioch, Rome. A 
generation after Jesus's crucifixion,his non-Jewish followers 
outnumbered and overshadowed the Jewish ones. By the 
end of thefirst century, when the bulk of the gospels were 
being written, Rome—in particular the Romanintellectual 
elite—had become the primary target of Christian 
evangelism. 

Reaching out to this particular audience required a bit of 
creativity on the part of theevangelists. Not only did all 
traces of revolutionary zeal have to be removed from the life 
ofjesus, the Romans had to be completely absolved of any 
responsibility for Jesus's death. Itwas the Jews who killed the 
messiah. The Romans were unwitting pawns of the high 
priestCaiaphas, who desperately wanted to murder Jesus but 
who did not have the legal means todo so. The high priest 
duped the Roman governor Pontius Pilate into carrying out a 
tragicmiscarriage of justice. Poor Pilate tried everything he 



could to save Jesus. But the Jews criedout for blood, leaving 
Pilate no choice but to give in to them, to hand Jesus over to 
be crucified.Indeed, the farther each gospel gets from 70 CE. 
and the destruction of Jerusalem, the moredetached and 
outlandish Pilate's role in Jesus's death becomes. 

The gospel of Matthew, written in Damascus some twenty 
years after the Jewish Revolt,paints a picture of Pontius 
Pilate at great pains to set Jesus free. Having been warned 
by hiswife not to have anything to do with "that innocent 
man," and recognizing that the religiousauthorities are 
handing Jesus over to him solely "out of jealousy," Matthew's 
Pilate literallywashes his hands of any blame for Jesus's 
death. "I am innocent of this man's blood," he tellsthe Jews. 
"See to it yourselves." 

In Matthew's retelling of Mark, the Jews respond to Pilate "as 
a whole"—that is, as an entirenation (pas ho laos)—that they 
themselves will accept the blame for Jesus's death from 
thisday until the end of time: "May his blood be on our 
heads, and on our children!" (Matthew 27:1-26). 

Luke, writing in the Greek city of Antioch at around the same 
time as Matthew, not onlyconfirms Pilate's guiltlessness for 
Jesus's death; he unexpectedly extends that amnesty 
toHerod Antipas as well. Luke's copy of Mark presents Pilate 
excoriating the chief priests, thereligious leaders, and the 
people for the accusations they have dared to level against 
Jesus."You brought this person to me as one who was turning 
the people away [from the Law]. I haveexamined him in your 
presence and found him guilty of none of the charges you 
have broughtagainst him. Neither has Herod, when I sent 
[Jesus] to him. He has done nothing worthy ofdeath" (Luke 
23:13-15). After trying three separate times to dissuade the 
Jews from theirbloodlust, Pilate reluctantly consents to their 
demands and hands Jesus over to be crucified. 



Not surprisingly, it is the last of the canonized gospels that 
pushes the conceit of Pilate'sinnocence—and the Jews' guilt 
—to the extreme. In the gospel of John, written in 
Ephesussometime after 100 CE., Pilate does everything he 
can to save the life of this poor Jewishpeasant, not because 
he thinks Jesus is guiltless, but because he seems to believe 
that Jesusmay in fact be the "Son of God." Nevertheless, 
after struggling in vain against the Jewishauthorities to set 
Jesus free, the ruthless prefect who commands legions of 
troops and whoregularly sends them into the streets to 
slaughter the Jews whenever they protest any of 
hisdecisions (as he did when the Jews objected to his 
pilfering of the Temple treasury to pay forjerusalem's 
aqueducts) is forced by the demands of the unruly crowd to 
give Jesus up. 

As Pilate hands him over to be crucified, Jesus himself 
removes all doubt as to who is trulyresponsible for his death: 
"The one who handed me over to you is guilty of a greater 
sin," Jesustells Pilate, personally absolving him of all guilt by 
laying the blame squarely on the Jewishreligious authorities. 
John then adds one final, unforgivable insult to a Jewish 
nation that, at thetime, was on the verge of a full-scale 
insurrection, by attributing to them the most foul, themost 
blasphemous piece of pure heresy that any Jew in first- 
century Palestine couldconceivably utter. When asked by 
Pilate what he should do with "their king," the Jews 
reply,"We have no king but Caesar!" (John 19:1-16). 

Thus, a story concocted by Mark strictly for evangelistic 
purposes to shift the blame forjesus's death away from Rome 
is stretched with the passage of time to the point of 
absurdity,becoming in the process the basis for two 
thousand years of Christian anti-Semitism. 



It is, of course, not inconceivable that Jesus would have 
received a brief audience with theRoman governor, but, 
again, only if the magnitude of his crime warranted special 
attention Jesus was no simple troublemaker, after all. His 
provocative entry into Jerusalem trailed by a 

multitude of devotees declaring him king, his act of public 
disturbance at the Temple, the sizeof the force that marched 
into Gethsemane to arrest him—all of these indicate that 
theauthorities viewed Jesus of Nazareth as a serious threat 
to the stability and order of Judea.Such a "criminal" would 
very likely have been deemed worthy of Pilate's attention. 
But any trialjesus received would have been brief and 
perfunctory, its sole purpose to officially record thecharges 
for which he was being executed. Hence, the one question 
that Pilate asks Jesus in allfour gospel accounts: "Are you the 
King of the Jews?" 

If the gospel story were a drama (and it is), Jesus's answer to 
Pilate's question would serveas the climax that unfurls the 
story's denouement: the crucifixion. This is the moment 
whenthe price must be paid for all that Jesus has said and 
done over the previous three years: theattacks against the 
priestly authorities, the condemnation of the Roman 
occupation, theclaims of kingly authority. It has all led to 
this inevitable moment of judgment, just as Jesus saidit 
would. From here it will be the cross and the tomb. 

And yet perhaps no other moment in Jesus's brief life is more 
opaque and inaccessible toscholars than this one. That has 
partly to do with the multiple traditions upon which the 
storyof Jesus's trial and crucifixion rely. Recall that while 
Mark was the first written gospel, it waspreceded by blocks 
of oral and written traditions about Jesus that were 
transmitted by hisearliest followers. One of these "blocks" 
has already been introduced: the material unique tothe 



gospels of Matthew and Luke that scholars term Q. But there 
is reason to believe thatother blocks of traditions existed 
before the gospel of Mark that dealt exclusively with 
Jesus'sdeath and resurrection. These so-called passion 
narratives set up a basic sequence of eventsthat the earliest 
Christians believed occurred at the end of Jesus's life: the 
Last Supper. Thebetrayal by Judas Iscariot. The arrest at 
Gethsemane. The appearance before the high priestand 
Pilate. The crucifixion and the burial. The resurrection three 
days later. 

This sequence of events did not actually contain a narrative, 
but was designed strictly forliturgical purposes. It was a 
means for the early Christians to relive the last days of 
theirmessiah through ritual by, for instance, sharing the 
same meal he shared with his disciples,praying the same 
prayers he offered in Gethsemane, and so on. Mark's 
contribution to thepassion narratives was his transformation 
of this ritualized sequence of events into a cohesivestory 
about the death of Jesus, which his redactors, Matthew and 
Luke, integrated into theirgospels along with their own 
unique flourishes (John may have relied on a separate set 
ofpassion narratives for his gospel, since almost none of the 
details he provides about the lastdays of Jesus match what is 
found in the Synoptics). 

As with everything else in the gospels, the story of Jesus's 
arrest, trial, and execution waswritten for one reason and 
one reason only: to prove that he was the promised 
messiah.Factual accuracy was irrelevant. What mattered was 
Christology, not history. The gospelwriters obviously 
recognized how integral Jesus's death was to the nascent 
community, butthe story of that death needed elaborating. 

It needed to be slowed down and refocused. Itrequired 
certain details and embellishments on the part of the 
evangelists. As a result, thisfinal, most significant episode in 



the story of Jesus of Nazareth is also the one most clouded 
bytheological enhancements and flat-out fabrications. The 
only means the modern reader has athis or her disposal to 
try to retrieve some semblance of historical accuracy in the 
passionnarratives is to slowly strip away the theological 
overlay imposed by the evangelists on Jesus'sfinal days and 
return to the most primitive version of the story that can be 
excavated from thegospels. And the only way to do that is to 
start at the end of the story, with Jesus nailed to across. 

Crucifixion was a widespread and exceedingly common form 
of execution in antiquity, oneused by Persians, 
lndians,Assyrians, Scythians, Romans, and Greeks. Even the 
Jews practicedcrucifixion; the punishment is mentioned 
numerous times in rabbinic sources. The reasoncrucifixion 
was so common is because it was so cheap. It could be 
carried out almostanywhere; all one needed was a tree. The 
torture could last for days without the need for anactual 
torturer. The procedure of the crucifixion—how the victim 
was hanged—was leftcompletely to the executioner. Some 
were nailed with their heads downward. Some had 
theirprivate parts impaled. Some were hooded. Most were 
stripped naked. 

It was Rome that conventionalized crucifixion as a form of 
state punishment, creating asense of uniformity in the 
process, particularly when it came to the nailing of the 
hands and 

feet to a crossbeam. So commonplace was crucifixion in the 
Roman Empire that Cicero referred to it as "that plague." 
Among the citizenry, the word "cross" (crux) became a 
popularand particularly vulgar taunt, akin to "go hang 
yourself." 



Yet it would be inaccurate to refer to crucifixion as a death 
penalty, for it was often the casethat the victim was first 
executed, then nailed to a cross. The purpose of crucifixion 
was not somuch to kill the criminal as it was to serve as a 
deterrent to others who might defy the state.For that reason, 
crucifixions were always carried out in public—at crossroads, 
in theaters, onhills, or on high ground—anywhere where the 
population had no choice but to bear witness tothe 
gruesome scene. The criminal was always left hanging long 
after he had died; the crucifiedwere almost never buried. 
Because the entire point of the crucifixion was to humiliate 
thevictim and frighten the witnesses, the corpse would be 
left where it hung to be eaten by dogsand picked clean by 
the birds of prey. The bones would then be thrown onto a 
heap of trash,which is how Golgotha, the place of Jesus's 
crucifixion, earned its name.the place of skulls.Simply put, 
crucifixion was more than a capital punishment for Rome; it 
was a public reminderof what happens when one challenges 
the empire. That is why it was reserved solely for themost 
extreme political crimes: treason, rebellion, sedition, 
banditry. 

If one knew nothing else about Jesus of Nazareth save that 
he was crucified by Rome, onewould know practically all 
that was needed to uncover who he was, what he was, and 
why heended up nailed to a cross. His offense, in the eyes of 
Rome, is self-evident. It was etched upona plaque and 
placed above his head for all to see: Jesus of Nazareth, King 
of the Jews. Hiscrime was daring to assume kingly ambitions. 

The gospels testify that Jesus was crucified alongside 
otherlestai, or bandits:revolutionaries, just like him. Luke, 
obviously uncomfortable with the implications of the 
term,changes lestai to kakourgoi, or "evildoers." But try as 
he might, Luke cannot avoid the mostbasic fact about his 
messiah: Jesus was executed by the Roman state for the 



crime ofsedition. Everything else about the last days of Jesus 
of Nazareth must be interpreted throughthis singular, 
stubborn fact. 

So, then, one can dismiss the theatrical trial before Pilate as 
pure fantasy for all the reasonsstated above. If Jesus did in 
fact appear before Pilate, it would have been brief and, for 
Pilate,utterly forgettable. The governor may not have 
bothered to look up from his logbook longenough to register 
Jesus's face, let alone engage in a lengthy conversation with 
him about themeaning of truth. 

He would have asked his one question: "Are you the King of 
the Jews?" He would haveregistered Jesus's answer. He 
would have logged the crime. And he would have sent Jesus 
onhis way to join the countless others dying or already dead 
up on Golgotha. 

Even the earlier trial before the Sanhedrin must be 
reexamined in the light of the cross. Thestory of that trial, as 
it is presented in the gospels, is full of contradictions and 
inconsistencies,but the general outline is as follows: Jesus is 
arrested at night, on the eve of the Sabbath,during the 
festival of Passover. He is brought under cover of darkness to 
the courtyard of thehigh priest, where the members of the 
Sanhedrin await him. At once, a group of witnessesappear 
and testify that Jesus has made threats against the Temple 
of Jerusalem. When Jesusrefuses to answer these 
accusations, the high priest asks him directly whether he is 
themessiah. Jesus's answer varies in all four gospels, but it 
always includes a declaration ofhimself as the Son of Man. 
The declaration infuriates the high priest, who immediately 
chargesjesus with blasphemy, the punishment for which is 
death. The next morning, the Sanhedrinhands Jesus over to 
Pilate to be crucified. 



The problems with this scene are too numerous to count. The 
trial before the Sanhedrinviolates nearly every requirement 
laid down by Jewish law for a legal proceeding. The 
Mishnahis adamant on this subject. The Sanhedrin is not 
permitted to meet at night. It is not permittedto meet during 
Passover. It is not permitted to meet on the eve of the 
Sabbath. It is certainlynot permitted to meet so casually in 
the courtyard (aule) of the high priest, as Matthew andMark 
claim. And it must begin with a detailed list of why the 
accused is innocent before anywitnesses are allowed to 
come forth. The argument that the trial rules laid down by 
the rabbisin the Mishnah did not apply in the the thirties, 
when Jesus was tried, falls flat when oneremembers that the 
gospels were also not written in the thirties. The social, 
religious, andpolitical context for the narrative of Jesus's trial 
before the Sanhedrin was post-70 CE. rabbinic 

Judaism: the era of the Mishnah. At the very least, what 
these flagrant inaccuraciesdemonstrate is the evangelists' 
extremely poor grasp of Jewish law and Sanhedrin 
practice.That alone should cast doubt on the historicity of 
the trial before Caiaphas. 

Even if one excuses all of the above violations, the most 
troublesome aspect of theSanhedrin trial is its verdict. If the 
high priest did in fact question Jesus about his 
messianicambitions, and if Jesus's answer did signify 
blasphemy, then the Torah could not be clearerabout the 
punishment: "The one who blasphemes the name of the Lord 
shall surely be put todeath: the congregation shall stone 
him to death" (Leviticus 24:16). That is the 
punishmentinflicted upon Stephen for his blasphemy when 
he calls Jesus the Son of Man (Acts 7:1-60).Stephen is not 
transferred to Roman authorities to answer for his crime; he 
is stoned to deathon the spot. It may be true that under the 
Roman imperium, the Jews did not have theauthority to 



execute criminals (though that did not stop them from 
killing Stephen). But onecannot lose sight of the 
fundamental fact with which we began: Jesus is not stoned 
to deathby the Jews for blasphemy; he is crucified by Rome 
for sedition. 

Just as there may be a kernel of truth in the story of Jesus's 
trial before Pilate, there mayalso be a kernel of truth in the 
story of the Sanhedrin trial. The Jewish authorities 
arrestedjesus because they viewed him both as a threat to 
their control of the Temple and as amenace to the social 
order of Jerusalem, which under their agreement with Rome 
they wereresponsible for maintaining. Because the Jewish 
authorities technically had no jurisdiction incapital cases, 
they handed Jesus over to the Romans to answer for his 
seditious teachings.The personal relationship between Pilate 
and Caiaphas may have facilitated the transfer, butthe 
Roman authorities surely needed little convincing to put yet 
another Jewish insurrectionistto death. Pilate dealt with 
Jesus the way he dealt with all threats to the social order: he 
senthim to the cross. No trial was held. No trial was 
necessary. It was Passover, after all, always atime of 
heightened tensions in Jerusalem. The city was bursting at 
its seams with pilgrims. Anyhint of trouble had to be 
immediately addressed. And whatever else Jesus may have 
been, hewas certainly trouble. 

With his crime recorded in Pilate's logbook, Jesus would have 
been led out of the AntoniaFortress and taken to the 
courtyard, where he would be stripped naked, tied to a 
stake, andsavagely scourged, as was the custom for all those 
sentenced to the cross. The Romanswould then have placed 
a crossbeam behind the nape of his neck and hooked his 
arms backover it—again, as was the custom—so that the 
messiah who had promised to remove theyoke of occupation 



from the necks of the Jews would himself be yoked like an 
animal led toslaughter. 

As with all those condemned to crucifixion, Jesus would have 
been forced to carry thecrossbeam himself to a hill situated 
outside the walls of Jerusalem, directly on the road 
leadinginto the city gates—perhaps the same road he had 
used a few days earlier to enter the city asits rightful king. 
This way, every pilgrim entering Jerusalem for the holy 
festivities would have nochoice but to bear witness to his 
suffering, to be reminded of what happens to those who 
defythe rule of Rome. The crossbeam would be attached to a 
scaffold or post, and Jesus's wristsand ankles would be 
nailed to the structure with three iron spikes. A heave, and 
the crosswould be lifted to the vertical. Death would not 
have taken long. In a few short hours, Jesus'slungs would 
have tired, and breathing become impossible to sustain. 

That is how, on a bald hill covered in crosses, beset by the 
cries and moans of agony fromhundreds of dying criminals, 
as a murder of crows circled eagerly over his head waiting 
for himto breathe his last, the messiah known as Jesus of 
Nazareth would have met the sameignominious end as 
every other messiah who came before or after him. 

Except that unlike those other messiahs,this one would not 
be forgotten. 

PARTIN 

Blow a trumpet in Zion; 

raise a shout on my holy mountain! 

Let all the inhabitants of the land tremble, 
for the day of the Lord is coming. 



it is near; 

a day of darkness and gloom, 
a day of clouds and thick darkness. 

Prologue 
God Made Flesh 

Stephen—he who was stoned to death by an angry mob of 
Jews for blasphemy—was the firstof Jesus's followers to be 
killed after the crucifixion, though he would not be the last. 
It iscurious that the first man martyred for calling Jesus 
"Christ" did not himself know Jesus ofNazareth. Stephen was 
not a disciple, after all. He never met the Galilean peasant 
and daylaborer who claimed the throne of the Kingdom of 
God. He did not walk with Jesus or talk tohim. He was not 
part of the ecstatic crowd that welcomed Jesus into 
Jerusalem as its rightful ruler. He took no part in the 
disturbance at the Temple. He was not there when Jesus 
wasarrested and charged with sedition. He did not watch 
Jesus die. 

Stephen did not hear about Jesus of Nazareth until after his 
crucifixion. A Greek-speakingjew who lived in one of the 
many Hellenistic provinces outside the Holy Land, Stephen 
hadcome to Jerusalem on pilgrimage, along with thousands 
of other Diaspora Jews just like him. Hewas probably 
presenting his sacrifice to the Temple priests when he spied 
a band of mostlyGalilean farmers and fishermen wandering 
about the Court of Gentiles, preaching about asimple 
Nazarean whom they called messiah. 

By itself, such a spectacle would not have been unusual in 
Jerusalem, certainly not duringthe festivals and feast days, 
when Jews from all over the Roman Empire flocked to the 



sacredcity to make their Temple offerings. Jerusalem was the 
center of spiritual activity for the Jews,the cultic heart of the 
Jewish nation. Every sectarian, every fanatic, every zealot, 
messiah, andself-proclaimed prophet, eventually made his 
way to Jerusalem to missionize or admonish, tooffer God's 
mercy or warn of God's wrath. The festivals in particular 
were an ideal time forthese schismatics to reach as wide and 
international an audience as possible. 

So when Stephen saw the gaggle of hirsute men and ragged 
women huddled beneath aportico in the Temple's outer 
court—simple provincials who had sold their possessions 
andgiven the proceeds to the poor; who held all things in 
common and owned nothing themselvessave their tunics 
and sandals—he probably did not pay much attention at 
first. He may havepricked up his ears at the suggestion that 
these particular schismatics followed a messiah whohad 
already been killed (crucified, no less!). He may have been 
astonished to learn that, despitethe unalterable fact that 
Jesus's death by definition disqualified him as liberator of 
Israel, hisfollowers still called him messiah. But even that 
would not have been completely unheard of injerusalem. 
Were not John the Baptist's followers still preaching about 
their late master, stillbaptizing Jews in his name? 

What truly would have caught Stephen's attention was the 
staggering claim by these Jewsthat, unlike every other 
criminal crucified by Rome, their messiah was not left on the 
cross forhis bones to be picked clean by the greedy birds 
Stephen had seen circling above Golgothawhen he entered 
the gates of Jerusalem. No, the corpse of this particular 
peasant—this Jesusof Nazareth—had been brought down 
from the cross and placed in an extravagant rock-hewntomb 
fit for the wealthiest of men in Judea. More remarkable still, 
his followers claimed thatthree days after their messiah had 
been placed in the rich man's tomb, he came back to 



life.God raised him up again, freed him from death's grip. 
The spokesman of the group, a fishermanfrom Capernaum 
called Simon Peter, swore that he witnessed this resurrection 
with his owneyes, as did many others among them. 

To be clear, this was not the resurrection of the dead that the 
Pharisees expected at theend of days and the Sadducees 
denied. This was not the gravestones cracking open and 
theearth coughing up the buried masses, as the prophet 
Isaiah had envisioned (Isaiah 26:19). Thishad nothing to do 
with the rebirth of the "House of Israel" foretold by the 
prophet Ezekiel,wherein God breathes new life into the dry 
bones of the nation (Ezekiel 37). This was a loneindividual, 
dead and buried in rock for days, suddenly rising up and 
walking out of his tomb ofhis own accord, not as a spirit or 
ghost, but as a man of flesh and blood. 

Nothing quite like what these followers of Jesus were 
contending existed at the time. Ideasabout the resurrection 
of the dead could be found among the ancient Egyptians 
and Persians,of course. The Greeks believed in the 
immortality of the soul, though not of the body. Somegods— 
for instance, Osiris—were thought to have died and risen 
again. Some men—JuliusCaesar, Caesar Augustus—became 
gods after they died. But the concept of an individualdying 
and rising again, in the flesh, into a life everlasting was 
extremely rare in the ancientworld and practically 
nonexistent in Judaism. 

And yet what the followers of Jesus were arguing was not 
only that he rose from the dead,but that his resurrection 
confirmed his status as messiah, an extraordinary claim 
withoutprecedent in Jewish history. Despite two millennia of 
Christian apologetics, the fact is thatbelief in a dying and 
rising messiah simply did not exist in Judaism. In the 
entirety of the HebrewBible there is not a single passage of 



scripture or prophecy about the promised messiah thateven 
hints of his ignominious death, let alone his bodily 
resurrection. The prophet Isaiah speaksof an exalted 
"suffering servant" who would be "stricken for the 
transgressions of [God's]people" (Isaiah 52:13-53:12). But 
Isaiah never identifies this nameless servant as the 
messiah,nor does he claim that the stricken servant rose 
from the dead. The prophet Daniel mentions"an anointed 
one" (i.e., messiah) who "shall be cut off and shall have 
nothing" (Daniel 7:26). ButDaniel's anointed is not killed; he 
is merely deposed by a "prince who is to come." It may be 
truethat, centuries after Jesus's death, Christians would 
interpret these verses in such away as tohelp make sense of 
their messiah's failure to accomplish any of the messianic 
tasks expectedof him. But the Jews of Jesus's time had no 
conception whatsoever of a messiah who suffersand dies. 
They were awaiting a messiah who triumphs and lives. 

What Jesus's followers were proposing was a breathtakingly 
bold redefinition, not just of themessianic prophecies but of 
the very nature and function of the Jewish messiah. 
Thefisherman, Simon Peter, displaying the reckless 
confidence of one unschooled and uninitiatedin the 
scriptures, even went so far as to argue that King David 
himself had prophesied Jesus'scrucifixion and resurrection in 
one of his Psalms. "Being a prophet, and knowing God had 
swornan oath to him that the fruit of his loins, of his flesh, 
would be raised as the messiah to beseated on his throne," 
Peter told the pilgrims gathered at the Temple, "David, 
foreseeing[Jesus], spoke of the resurrection of the messiah, 
saying that 'his soul was not left in Hades,nor did his flesh 
see corruption'" (Acts 2:30-31). 

Had Stephen been knowledgeable about the sacred texts, 
had he been a scribe or a scholarsaturated in the scriptures, 
had he simply been an inhabitant of Jerusalem, for whom 



thesound of the Psalms cascading from the Temple walls 
would have been as familiar as thesound of his own voice, 
he would have known immediately that King David never 
said any suchthing about the messiah. The "prophecy" Peter 
speaks of was a Psalm David sang abouthimself: 

Therefore my heart is glad, and my honor rejoices;my body 
also dwells secure. 

For you did not forsake my soul to Sheol [the underworld or 
"Hades"], 

or allow your godly one to see the Pit. 

[Rather] you taught me the way of life; 
in your presence there is an abundance of joy, 
in your right hand there is eternal pleasure. 

Psalms 16:9-11 

But—and here lies the key to understanding the dramatic 
transformation that took place injesus's message after his 
death—Stephen was not a scribe or scholar. He was not an 
expertin the scriptures. He did not live in Jerusalem. As such, 
he was the perfect audience for thisnew, innovative, and 
thoroughly unorthodox interpretation of the messiah being 
peddled by agroup of illiterate ecstatics whose certainty in 
their message was matched only by the passionwith which 
they preached it. 

Stephen converted to the Jesus movement shortly after 
Jesus's death. As with mostconverts from the distant 
Diaspora, he would have abandoned his hometown, sold 
hispossessions, pooled his resources into the community, 
and made a home for himself injerusalem, under the shadow 



of the Temple walls. Although he would spend only a brief 
time 

as a member of the new community—perhaps a year or two 
—his violent death soon after hisconversion would forever 
enshrine his name in the annals of Christian history. 

The story of that celebrated death can be found in the book 
of Acts, which chronicles thefirst few decades of the Jesus 
movement after the crucifixion. The evangelist Luke, 
whoallegedly composed the book as a sequel to his gospel, 
presents Stephen's stoning as awatershed movement in the 
early history of the church. Stephen is called a man "full of 
graceand power [who] did great wonders and signs among 
the people" (Acts 6:8). His speech andwisdom, Luke claims, 
were so powerful that few could stand against him. In fact, 
Stephen'sspectacular death in the book of Acts becomes, for 
Luke, a coda to Jesus's passion narrative;Luke's gospel, 
alone among the Synoptics, transfers to Stephen's "trial" the 
accusation madeagainst Jesus that he had threatened to 
destroy the Temple. 

"This man [Stephen] never ceases blaspheming against this 
holy place [the Temple] and thelaw," a gang of stone- 
wielding vigilantes cries out. "We have heard him say that 
Jesus ofNazareth will demolish this place and will change the 
customs that Moses handed down to us"(Acts 6:13-14). 

Luke also provides Stephen with the self-defense that Jesus 
never received in his gospel. Ina long and rambling diatribe 
before the mob, Stephen summarizes nearly all of Jewish 
history,starting with Abraham and ending with Jesus. The 
speech, which is obviously Luke's creation,is riddled with the 
most basic errors: it misidentifies the burial site of the great 
patriarch Jacob,and it inexplicably claims that an angel gave 
the law to Moses when even the mostuneducated Jew in 



Palestine would have known it was God himself who gave 
Moses the law.However, the speech's true significance 
comes near the end, when in a fit of ecstasy, Stephenlooks 
up to the heavens and sees "the Son of Man standing at the 
right hand of God" (Acts7:56). 

The image seems to have been a favorite of the early 
Christian community. Mark, yetanother Greek-speaking Jew 
from the Diaspora, has Jesus say something similar to the 
highpriest in his gospel: "And you will see the Son of Man 
seated at the right hand of the Power"(Mark 14:62), which is 
then picked up by Matthew and Luke—two more Greek- 
speakingDiaspora Jews—in their own accounts. But whereas 
Jesus in the Synoptics is directly quotingPsalm 110 so as to 
draw a connection between himself and King David, 
Stephen's speech inActs consciously replaces the phrase 
"the right hand of the Power" with "the right hand ofGod." 
There is a reason for the change. In ancient Israel, the right 
hand was a symbol of powerand authority; it signified a 
position of exaltation. Sitting "at the right hand of God" 
meanssharing in God's glory, being one with God in honor 
and essence. As Thomas Aquinas wrote,"to sit on the right 
hand of the Father is nothing else than to share in the glory 
of theGodhead ... [Jesus] sits at the right hand of the Father, 
because He has the same Nature asthe Father." 

In other words, Stephen's Son of Man is not the kingly figure 
of Daniel who comes "with theclouds of heaven." He does 
not establish his kingdom on earth "so that all peoples, 
nations,and languages should serve him" (Daniel 7:1-14). 

He is not even the messiah any longer. TheSon of Man, in 
Stephen's vision, is a preexistent, heavenly being whose 
kingdom is not of thisworld; who stands at the right hand of 
God, equal in glory and honor; who is, in form andsubstance. 
Goof made flesh. 



That is all it takes for the stones to start flying. 


Understand that there can be no greater blasphemy for a 
Jew than what Stephen suggests.The claim that an 
individual died and rose again into eternal life may have 
been unprecedented in Judaism. But the presumption of a 
"god-man" was simply anathema. What Stephen cries outin 
the midst of his death throes is nothing less than the launch 
of a wholly new religion, oneradically and irreconcilably 
divorced from everything Stephen's own religion had ever 
positedabout the nature of God and man and the 
relationship of the one to the other. One can saythat it was 
not only Stephen who died that day outside the gates of 
Jerusalem. Buried withhim under the rubble of stones is the 
last trace of the historical person known as Jesus ofNazareth. 
The story of the zealous Galilean peasant and Jewish 
nationalist who donned themantle of messiah and launched 
a foolhardy rebellion against the corrupt Temple 
priesthoodand the vicious Roman occupation comes to an 
abrupt end, not with his death on the cross,nor with the 
empty tomb, but at the first moment one of his followers 
dares suggest he is God. 

Stephen was martyred sometime between 33 and 35 C E. 
Among those in the crowd whocountenanced his stoning 
was a pious young Pharisee from a wealthy Roman city on 
theMediterranean Sea called Tarsus. His name was Saul, and 
he was a true zealot: a ferventfollower of the Law of Moses 
who had burnished a reputation for violently 
suppressingblasphemies such as Stephen's. Around 49 CE., 
a mere fifteen years after he gladly watchedStephen die, 
this same fanatical Pharisee, now an ardent Christian 
convert renamed Paul,would write a letter to his friends in 
the Greek city of Philippi in which he unambiguously, 
andwithout reservation, calls Jesus of Nazareth God. "He was 



in the form of God," Paul wrote,though he was "born in the 
likeness of man" (Philippians 2:6-7). 

How could this have happened? How could a failed messiah 
who died a shameful death as astate criminal be 
transformed, in the span of a few years, into the creator of 
the heavens andthe earth: God incarnate? 

The answer to that question relies on recognizing this one 
rather remarkable fact: practicallyevery word ever written 
about Jesus of Nazareth, including every gospel story in 
Matthew,Mark, Luke, and John, was written by people who, 
like Stephen and Paul, never actually knewjesus when he 
was alive (recall that, with the possible exception of Luke, 
the gospels were notwritten by those after whom they were 
named). Those who did know Jesus—those whofollowed him 
into Jerusalem as its king and helped him cleanse the 
Temple in God's name, whowere there when he was arrested 
and who watched him die a lonely death—played 
asurprisingly small role in defining the movement Jesus left 
behind. The members of Jesus'sfamily, and especially his 
brother James, who would lead the community in Jesus's 
absence,were certainly influential in the decades after the 
crucifixion. But they were hampered by theirdecision to 
remain more or less ensconced in Jerusalem waiting for Jesus 
to return, until theyand their community, like nearly 
everyone else in the holy city, were annihilated by Titus's 
armyin 70 ce. The apostles who were tasked by Jesus to 
spread his message did leave Jerusalemand fan out across 
the land bearing the good news. But they were severely 
limited by theirinability to theologically expound on the new 
faith or compose instructive narratives about thelife and 
death of Jesus. These were farmers and fishermen, after all; 
they could neither readnor write. 



The task of defining Jesus's message fell instead to a new 
crop of educated, urbanized,Greek-speaking Diaspora Jews 
who would become the primary vehicles for the expansion 
ofthe new faith. As these extraordinary men and women, 
many of them immersed in Greekphilosophy and Hellenistic 
thought, began to reinterpret Jesus's message so as to make 
itmore palatable both to their fellow Greek-speaking Jews 
and to their gentile neighbors in theDiaspora, they gradually 
transformed Jesus from a revolutionary zealot to a 
Romanizeddemigod, from a man who tried and failed to free 
the Jews from Roman oppression to acelestial being wholly 
uninterested in any earthly matter. 

This transformation did not occur without conflict or 
difficulty. The original Aramaic-speakingfollowers of Jesus, 
including the members of his family and the remnants of the 
Twelve, openlyclashed with the Greek-speaking Diaspora 
Jews when it came to the correct understanding ofjesus's 
message. The discord between the two groups resulted in 
the emergence of twodistinct and competing camps of 
Christian interpretation in the decades after the 
crucifixion:one championed by Jesus's brother, James; the 
other promoted by the former Pharisee, Paul.As we shall see, 
it would be the contest between these two bitter and openly 
hostileadversaries that, more than anything else, would 
shape Christianity as the global religion weknow today. 

Chapter Thirteen 

If Christ Has Not Been Risen 

It was, the gospels say, the sixth hour of the day—three 
o'clock in the afternoon—on the daybefore the Sabbath 
when Jesus of Nazareth breathed his last. According to the 
gospel ofMark, a crowning darkness came over the whole of 
the earth, as though all creation hadpaused to bear witness 



to the death of this simple Nazarean, scourged and executed 
forcalling himself King of the Jews. At the ninth hour, Jesus 
suddenly cried out, "My God, my God,why have you forsaken 
me?" Someone soaked a sponge in sour wine and raised it to 
his lips toease his suffering. Finally, no longer able to bear 
the heaving pressure on his lungs, Jesus liftedhis head to the 
sky and, with a loud, agonized cry, gave up his spirit. 

Jesus's end would have been swift and unnoticed by all, 
save, perhaps, for the handful offemale disciples who stood 
weeping at the bottom of the hill, gazing up at their maimed 
andmutilated master: most of the men had scattered into 
the night at the first sign of trouble inGethsemane. The 
death of a state criminal hanging on a cross atop Golgotha 
was a tragicallybanal event. Dozens died with Jesus that 
day, their broken bodies hanging limp for daysafterward to 
serve the ravenous birds that circled above and the dogs 
that came out undercover of night to finish what the birds 
left behind. 

Yet Jesus was no common criminal, not for the evangelists 
who composed the narrative ofhis final moments. He was 
God's agent on earth. His death could not have conceivably 
goneunnoticed, either by the Roman governor who sent him 
to the cross or by the high priest whohanded him over to 
die. And so, when Jesus yielded his soul to heaven, at the 
precise momentof his final breath, the gospels say that the 
veil in the Temple, which separated the altar fromthe Holy of 
Holies—the blood-spattered veil sprinkled with the sacrifice 
of a thousandthousand offerings, the veil that the high 
priest, and only the high priest, would draw back ashe 
entered the private presence of God—was violently rent in 
two, from top to bottom. 

"Surely this was a son of God," a bewildered centurion at the 
foot of the cross declares,before running off to Pilate to 



report what had happened. 


The tearing of the Temple's veil is a fitting end to the 
passion narratives, the perfect symbolof what the death of 
Jesus meant for the men and women who reflected upon it 
manydecades later. Jesus's sacrifice, they argued, removed 
the barrier between humanity and God.The veil that 
separated the divine presence from the rest of the world had 
been torn away.Through Jesus's death, everyone could now 
access God's spirit, without ritual or priestlymediation. The 
high priest's high-priced prerogative, the very Temple itself, 
was suddenly madeirrelevant. The body of Christ had 
replaced the Temple rituals, just as the words of Jesus 
hadsupplanted the Torah. 

Of course, these are theological reflections rendered years 
after the Temple had alreadybeen destroyed; it is not 
difficult to consider Jesus's death to have displaced a Temple 
that nolonger existed. For the disciples who remained in 
Jerusalem after the crucifixion, however, theTemple and the 
priesthood were still very much a reality. The veil that hung 
before the Holy ofHolies was still apparent to all. The high 
priest and his cohort still controlled the Temple 
Mount.Pilate's soldiers still roamed the stone streets of 
Jerusalem. Not much had changed at all. Theworld remained 
essentially as it was before their messiah had been taken 
from them. 

The disciples faced a profound test of their faith after Jesus's 
death. The crucifixion markedthe end of their dream of 
overturning the existing system, of reconstituting the twelve 
tribes ofisrael and ruling over them in God's name. The 
Kingdom of God would not be established onearth, as Jesus 
had promised. The meek and the poor would not exchange 
places with the richand the powerful. The Roman occupation 
would not be overthrown. As with the followers ofevery other 



messiah the empire had killed, there was nothing left for 
Jesus's disciples to do butabandon their cause, renounce 
their revolutionary activities, and return to their farms 
andvillages. 

Then something extraordinary happened. What exactly that 
something was is impossible toknow. Jesus's resurrection is 
an exceedingly difficult topic for the historian to discuss, not 
leastbecause it falls beyond the scope of any examination of 
the historical Jesus. Obviously, thenotion of a man dying a 
gruesome death and returning to life three days later defies 
all logic,reason, and sense. One could simply stop the 
argument there, dismiss the resurrection as a lie,and declare 
belief in the risen Jesus to be the product of a deludable 
mind. 

However, there is this nagging fact to consider: one after 
another of those who claimed tohave witnessed the risen 
Jesus went to their own gruesome deaths refusing to recant 
theirtestimony. That is not, in itself, unusual. Many zealous 
Jews died horribly for refusing to denytheir beliefs. But these 
first followers of Jesus were not being asked to reject matters 
of faithbased on events that took place centuries, if not 
millennia, before. They were being asked todeny something 
they themselves personally, directly encountered. 

The disciples were themselves fugitives in Jerusalem, 
complicit in the sedition that led tojesus's crucifixion. They 
were repeatedly arrested and abused for their preaching; 
more thanonce their leaders had been brought before the 
Sanhedrin to answer charges of blasphemy.They were 
beaten, whipped, stoned, and crucified, yet they would not 
cease proclaiming therisen Jesus. And it worked! Perhaps the 
most obvious reason not to dismiss the disci pies'resurrection 
experiences out of hand is that, among all the other failed 
messiahs who camebefore and after him, Jesus alone is still 



called messiah. It was precisely the fervor with whichthe 
followers of Jesus believed in his resurrection that 
transformed this tiny Jewish sect intothe largest religion in 
the world. 

Although the first resurrection stories were not written until 
the mid- to late nineties (there isno resurrection appearance 
in either the Q source materials, compiled in around 50 CE., 
or in thegospel of Mark, written after 70 CE.), belief in the 
resurrection seems to have been part of theearliest liturgical 
formula of the nascent Christian community. Paul—the 
former Pharisee whowould become the most influential 
interpreter of Jesus's message—writes about theresurrection 
in a letter addressed to the Christian community in the 
Greek city of Corinth,sometime around 50 CE. "For I give 
over to you the first things which I myself accepted," 
Paulwrites, "that Christ died for the sake of our sins, 
according to the scriptures; that he was buriedand that he 
rose again on the third day, according to the scriptures; that 
he was seen byCephas [Simon Peter], then by the Twelve. 
After that, he was seen by over five hundred brothers at 
once, many of whom are still alive, though some have died. 
After that, he was seenby [his brother] James; then by all the 
apostles. And, last of all, he was seen by me as well ..."(1 
Corinthians 15:3-8). 

Paul may have written those words in 50 CE, but he is 
repeating what is likely a much olderformula, one that may 
be traced to the early forties. That means belief in the 
resurrection ofjesus was among the community's first 
attestations of faith—earlier than the passionnarratives, 
earlier even than the story of the virgin birth. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that the resurrection is not a 
historical event. It may have hadhistorical ripples, but the 
event itself falls outside the scope of history and into the 



realm offaith. It is, in fact, the ultimate test of faith for 
Christians, as Paul wrote in that same letter tothe 
Corinthians: "If Christ has not been risen, then our preaching 
is empty and yourfaith is invain" (1 Corinthians 15:17). 

Paul makes a key point. Without the resurrection, the whole 
edifice of Jesus's claim to themantle of the messiah comes 
crashing down. The resurrection solves an 
insurmountableproblem, one that would have been 
impossible for the disciples to ignore: Jesus's 
crucifixioninvalidates his claim to be the messiah and 
successor to David. According to the Law of Moses,Jesus's 
crucifixion actually marks him as the accursed of God: 
"Anyone hung on a tree [that is,crucified] is under God's 
curse" (Deuteronomy 21:23). But if Jesus did not actually die 
—if hisdeath were merely the prelude to his spiritual 
evolution—then the cross would no longer be acurse or a 
symbol of failure. It would be transformed into a symbol of 
victory. 

Precisely because the resurrection claim was so preposterous 
and unique, an entirely newedifice needed to be constructed 
to replace the one that had crumbled in the shadow of 
thecross. The resurrection stories in the gospels were 
created to do just that: to put flesh andbones upon an 
already accepted creed; to create narrative out of 
established belief; and, mostof all, to counter the charges of 
critics who denied the claim, who argued that Jesus's 
followers 

saw nothing more than a ghost or a spirit, who thought it 
was the disciples themselves whostole Jesus's body to make 
it appear as though he rose again. By the time these stories 
werewritten, six decades had passed since the crucifixion. In 
that time, the evangelists had heardjust about every 
conceivable objection to the resurrection, and they were 



able to createnarratives to counter each and every one of 
them. 

The disciples saw a ghost? Could a ghost eat fish and bread, 
as the risen Jesus does inLuke 24:42-43? 

Jesus was merely an incorporeal spirit? "Does a spirit have 
flesh and bones?" the risen Jesusasks his incredulous 
disciples as he offers his hands and feet to touch as proof 
(Luke 24:36-39). 

Jesus's body was stolen? How so, when Matthew has 
conveniently placed armed guards athis tomb—guards who 
saw for themselves the risen Jesus, but who were bribed by 
the prieststo say the disciples had stolen the body from 
under their noses? "And this story has beenspread among 
the Jews to this day" (Matthew 28:1-15). 

Again, these stories are not meant to be accounts of 
historical events; they are carefully crafted rebuttals to an 
argument that is taking place offscreen. Still, it is one thing 
to arguethat Jesus of Nazareth rose from the dead. That is, in 
the end, purely a matter of faith. It issomething else entirely 
to say that he did so according to the scriptures. Luke 
portrays therisen Jesus as addressing this issue himself by 
patiently explaining to his disciples, who "hadhoped he was 
the one to redeem Israel" (Luke 24:21), how his death and 
resurrection were inreality the fulfillment of the messianic 
prophecies, how everything written about the messiah"in 
the Law of Moses, the prophets, and the Psalms" led to the 
cross and the empty tomb."Thus it is written that the 
messiah would suffer and rise again on the third day," 
Jesusinstructs his disciples (Luke 24:44-46). 

Except that nowhere is any such thing written: not in the 
Law of Moses, not in the prophets,not in the Psalms. In the 



entire history of Jewish thought there is not a single line of 
scripturethat says the messiah is to suffer, die, and rise 
again on the third day, which may explain whyjesus does 
not bother to cite any scripture to back up his incredible 
claim. 

No wonder Jesus's followers had such a difficult time 
convincing their fellow Jews injerusalem to accept their 
message. When Paul writes in his letter to the Corinthians 
that thecrucifixion is "a stumbling block to the Jews," he is 
grossly understating the disciples' dilemma(l Corinthians 
1:23). To the Jews, a crucified messiah was nothing less than 
a contradiction interms. The very fact of Jesus's crucifixion 
annulled his messianic claims. Even the disciplesrecognized 
this problem. That is why they so desperately tried to deflect 
their dashed hopesby arguing that the Kingdom of God they 
had hoped to establish was in actuality a celestialkingdom, 
not an earthly one; that the messianic prophecies had been 
misconstrued; that thescriptures, properly interpreted, said 
the opposite of what everyone thought they did; 
thatembedded deep in the texts was a secret truth about 
the dying and rising messiah that onlythey could uncover. 
The problem was that in a city as steeped in the scriptures 
as Jerusalem,such an argument would have fallen on deaf 
ears, especially when it came from a group ofilliterate 
peasants from the backwoods of Galilee whose only 
experience with the scriptureswas what little they heard of 
them in their synagogues back home. Try as they might, 
thedisciples simply could not persuade a significant number 
of Jerusalemites to accept Jesus asthe long-awaited liberator 
of Israel. 

The disciples could have left Jerusalem, fanned out across 
Galilee with their message,returned to their villages to 
preach among theirfriends and neighbors. But Jerusalem 
was theplace of Jesus's death and resurrection, the place to 



which they believed he would soon return.lt was the center 
of Judaism, and despite their peculiar interpretation of the 
scriptures, thedisciples were, above all else, Jews. Theirs was 
an altogether Jewish movement intended, inthose first few 
years after Jesus's crucifixion, for an exclusively Jewish 
audience. They had nointention of abandoning the sacred 
city or divorcing themselves from the Jewish cult,regardless 
of the persecution they faced from the priestly authorities. 
The movement'sprincipal leaders—the apostles Peter and 
John, and Jesus's brother, James—maintained theirfealty to 
Jewish customs and Mosaic Law to the end. Under their 
leadership, the Jerusalemchurch became known as the 
"mother assembly." No matter how far and wide the 
movementspread, no matter how many other "assemblies" 
were established in cities such as Philippi, 

Corinth, or even Rome, no matter how many new converts— 
Jew or gentile—the movementattracted, every assembly, 
every convert, and every missionary would fall under the 
authorityof the "mother assembly" in Jerusalem, until the 
day it was burned to the ground. 

There was another, more practical advantage to centering 
the movement in Jerusalem. Theyearly cycle of festivals and 
feasts brought thousands of Jews from across the empire 
directlyto them. And unlike the Jews living in Jerusalem, who 
seem to have easily dismissed Jesus'sfollowers as 
uninformed at best, heretical at worst, the Diaspora Jews, 
who lived far from thesacred city and beyond the reach of 
the Temple, proved far more susceptible to the 
disciples'message. 

As small minorities living in large cosmopolitan centers like 
Antioch and Alexandria, theseDiaspora Jews had become 
deeply acculturated to both Roman society and Greek 
ideas.Surrounded by a host of different races and religions. 



they tended to be more open toquestioning Jewish beliefs 
and practices, even when it came to such basic matters 
ascircumcision and dietary restrictions. Unlike their brethren 
in the Holy Land, Diaspora Jewsspoke Greek, not Aramaic: 
Greek was the language of their thought processes, the 
languageof their worship. They experienced the scriptures 
not in the original Hebrew but in a Greektranslation (the 
Septuagint), which offered new and originative ways of 
expressing their faith,allowing them to more easily 
harmonize traditional biblical cosmology with Greek 
philosophy.Consider the Jewish scriptures that came out of 
the Diaspora. Books such as The Wisdom ofSolomon, which 
anthropomorphizes Wisdom as a woman to be sought above 
all else, andjesus Son of Sirach (commonly referred to as The 
Book of Ecclesiasticus) read more likeGreek philosophical 
tracts than like Semitic scriptures. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Diaspora Jews were more 
receptive to the innovativeinterpretation of the scriptures 
being offered by Jesus's followers. In fact, it did not take long 
forthese Greek-speaking Jews to outnumber the original 
Aramaic-speaking followers of Jesus injerusalem. According 
to the book of Acts, the community was divided into two 
separate anddistinct camps: the "Hebrews," the term used 
by Acts to refer to the Jerusalem-basedbelievers under the 
leadership of James and the apostles, and the "Hellenists," 
those Jewswho came from the Diaspora and who spoke 
Greek as their primary language (Acts 6:1). 

It was not just language that separated the Hebrews from 
the Hellenists. The Hebrews wereprimarily peasants, 
farmers, and fishermen—transplants in Jerusalem from the 
Judean andGalilean countryside. The Hellenists were more 
sophisticated and urbane, better educated,and certainly 
wealthier, as evidenced by their ability to travel hundreds of 
kilometers to makepilgrimage at the Temple. It was. 



however, the division in language that would ultimately 
provedecisive in differentiating the two communities. The 
Hellenists, who worshipped Jesus in Greek,relied on a 
language that provided a vastly different set of symbols and 
metaphors than dideither Aramaic or Hebrew. The difference 
in language gradually led to differences in doctrine,as the 
Hellenists began to meld their Greek-inspired worldviews 
with the Hebrews' alreadyidiosyncratic reading of the Jewish 
scriptures. 

When conflict broke out between the two communities over 
the equal distribution ofcommunal resources, the apostles 
designated seven leaders among the Hellenists to see 
totheirown needs. Known as "the Seven," these leaders are 
listed in the book of Acts as Philip,Prochorus, Nicanor, Timon, 
Parmenas, Nicolaus (a Gentile convert from Antioch), and, of 
course,Stephen, whose death at the hands of an angry mob 
would make permanent the divisionbetween the Hebrews 
and Hellenists. 

A wave of persecution followed Stephen's death. The 
religious authorities, who until thenseemed to have 
grudgingly tolerated the presence of Jesus's followers in 
Jerusalem, wereincensed by Stephen's shockingly heretical 
words. It was bad enough to call a crucifiedpeasant messiah; 
it was unforgivably blasphemous to call him God. In 
response, the authoritiessystematically expelled the 
Hellenists from Jerusalem, an act that, interestingly, did not 
seemto have been greatly opposed by the Hebrews. Indeed, 
the fact that the Jerusalem assemblycontinued to thrive 
under the shadow of the Temple for decades after Stephen's 
deathindicates that the Hebrews remained somewhat 
unaffected by the persecutions of theHellenists. It was as 
though the priestly authorities did not consider the two 
groups to berelated. 



Meanwhile, the expelled Hellenists flooded back into the 
Diaspora. Armed with the message 

they had adopted from the Hebrews in Jerusalem, they 
began transmitting it, in Greek, to theirfellow Diaspora Jews, 
those living in the Gentile cities of Ashdod and Caesarea, in 
the coastalregions of Syria-Palestine, in Cyprus and 
Phoenicia and Antioch, the city in which they were, forthe 
first time, referred to as Christians (Acts 11:27). Little by 
little over the following decade, thejewish sect founded by a 
group of rural Galileans morphed into a religion of urbanized 
Greekspeakers. No longer bound by the confines of the 
Temple and thejewish cult, the Hellenistpreachers began to 
gradually shed Jesus's message of its nationalistic concerns, 
transformingit into a universal calling that would be more 
appealing to those living in a Graeco-Romanmilieu. In doing 
so, they unchained themselves from the strictures of Jewish 
law, until it ceasedto have any primacy. Jesus did not come 
to fulfill the law, the Hellenists argued. He came toabolish it. 
Jesus's condemnation was not of the priests who defiled the 
Temple with theirwealth and hypocrisy. His condemnation 
was of the Temple itself. 

Still, at this point, the Hellenists reserved their preaching 
solely for their fellow Jews, as Lukewrites in the book of Acts: 
"They spoke the word to no one but the Jews" (Acts 11:19). 
Thiswas still a primarily Jewish movement, one that 
blossomed through the theologicalexperimentation that 
marked the Diaspora experience in the Roman Empire. But 
then a fewamong the Hellenists began sharing the message 
of Jesus with gentiles, "so that a greatnumber of them 
became believers." The gentile mission was not paramount 
—not yet. But thefarther the Hellenists spread from 
Jerusalem and the heart of the Jesus movement, the 
moretheir focus shifted from an exclusively Jewish audience 
to a primarily gentile one. The moretheir focus shifted to 



converting gentiles, the more they allowed certain 
syncretistic elementsborrowed from Greek gnosticism and 
Roman religions to creep into the movement. And themore 
the movement was shaped by these new "pagan" converts, 
the more forcefully itdiscarded its Jewish past fora Graeco- 
Roman future. 

All of this was still many years away. It would not be until 
after the destruction of Jerusalemin 70 ce. that the mission 
to the Jews would be abandoned and Christianity 
transformed into aRomanized religion. Yet even at this early 
stage in the Jesus movement, the path towardgentile 
dominance was being set, though the tipping point would 
not come until a youngPharisee and Hellenistic Jew from 
Tarsus named Saul—the same Saul who had 
countenancedStephen's stoning for blasphemy—met the 
risen Jesus on the road to Damascus and becameknown 
forevermore as Paul. 

Chapter Fourteen 

Am I Not an Apostle? 

Saul of Tarsus was still breathing threats and murder against 
the disciples when he leftjerusalem to find and punish the 
Hellenists who had fled to Damascus after Stephen's 
stoning.Saul was not asked by the high priest to hunt down 
these followers of Jesus; he went of hisown accord. An 
educated, Greek-speaking, Diaspora Jew and citizen of one 
of the wealthiestport cities in the Roman Empire, Saul was 
zealously devoted to the Temple and Torah."Circumcised on 
the eighth day, of the stock of Israel, of the tribe of 
Benjamin, a Hebrew bornof Hebrews," he writes of himself in 
a letter to the Philippians, "as to [knowledge of] the law, 
aPharisee; as to zeal, a persecutor of the church; as to 
righteousness under the law, blameless"(Philippians 3:5-6). 



It was while en route to Damascus that the young Pharisee 
had an ecstatic experience thatwould change everything for 
him, and for the faith he would adopt as his own. As 
heapproached the city gates with his traveling companions, 
he was suddenly struck by a lightfrom heaven flashing all 
around him. He fell to the ground in a heap. A voice said to 
him, "Saul,Saul, why are you persecuting me?" 

"Who are you. Lord?" Saul asked. 

The reply broke through the blinding white light, "I am 
Jesus." 

Struck blind by the vision, Saul made his way to Damascus, 
where he met a follower of Jesusnamed Ananias, who laid 
hands upon him and restored his sight. Immediately, 
something likescales dropped from Saul's eyes and he was 
filled with the Holy Spirit. Right then and there,Saul was 
baptized into the Jesus movement. He changed his name to 
Paul and immediatelybegan preaching the risen Jesus, not to 
his fellow Jews, but to the gentiles who had, up to thispoint, 
been more or less ignored by the movement's chief 
missionaries. 

The story of Paul's dramatic conversion on the road to 
Damascus is a bit of propagandisticlegend created by the 
evangelist Luke; Paul himself never recounts the story of 
being blindedby the sight of Jesus. If the traditions can be 
believed, Luke was a young devotee of Paul: he ismentioned 
in two letters, Colossians and Timothy, commonly attributed 
to Paul but writtenlong after his death. Luke wrote the book 
of Acts as a kind of eulogy to his former master somethirty to 
forty years after Paul had died. In fact. Acts is less an 
account of the apostles than it isa reverential biography of 
Paul; the apostles disappear from the book early on, serving 
as littlemore than the bridge between Jesus and Paul. In 



Luke's reimagining, it is Paul—not James, norPeter, nor John, 
nor any of the Twelve—who is the true successor to Jesus. 

The activity of theapostles in Jerusalem serves only as 
prelude to Paul's preaching in the Diaspora. 

Although Paul does not divulge any details about his 
conversion, he does repeatedly insistthat he has witnessed 
the risen Jesus for himself, and that this experience has 
endowed himwith the same apostolic authority as the 
Twelve. "Am I not an apostle?" Paul writes in defenseof his 
credentials, which were frequently challenged by the mother 
assembly in Jerusalem."Have I not seen Jesus our Lord?" (1 
Corinthians 9:1). 

Paul may have considered himself an apostle, but it seems 
that few if any of the othermovement leaders agreed. Not 
even Luke, Paul's sycophant, whose writings betray 
adeliberate, if ahistorical, attempt to elevate his mentor's 
status in the founding of the church,refers to Paul as an 
apostle. As far as Luke is concerned, there are only twelve 
apostles, onefor each tribe of Israel, just as Jesus had 
intended. In recounting the story of how the 
remainingeleven apostles replaced Judas Iscariot with 
Matthias after Jesus's death, Luke notes that thenew recruit 
needed to be someone who "accompanied [the disciples] all 
the time that the Lordjesus went in and out among us, 
starting with John's baptism, right up to the day [Jesus] 
wastaken from us" (Acts 1:21). Such a requirement would 
clearly have ruled out Paul, whoconverted to the movement 
around 37 CE., nearly a decade afterjesus had died. But 
that doesnot deter Paul, who not only demands to be called 
an apostle—"even if I am not an apostle to 

others, at least I am to you," he tells his beloved community 
in Corinth (1 Corinthians 9:2)—heinsists he is far superior to 
all the other apostles. 



"Are they Hebrews?" Paul writes of the apostles. "So am I! 

Are they Israelites? So am I! Arethey the seed of Abraham? 
So am I! Are they servants of Christ? / am a better one 
(though itmay be foolish to say so), with greater labors, 
more floggings, more imprisonments, and moreoften near 
death" (2 Corinthians 11:22-23). Paul holds particular 
contempt for the Jerusalem-based triumvirate of James, 

Peter, and John, whom he derides as the "so-called pillars of 
thechurch" (Galatians 2:9). "Whatever they are makes no 
difference to me," he writes. "Thoseleaders contributed 
nothing to me" (Galatians 2:6). The apostles may have 
walked and talkedwith the living Jesus (or, as Paul 
dismissively calls him, "Jesus-in-the-flesh"). But Paul walks 
andtalks with the divine Jesus: they have, according to Paul, 
conversations in which Jesus impartssecret instructions 
intended solely for his ears. The apostles may have been 
handpicked byjesus as they toiled away on their fields or 
brought up their fishing nets. But Jesus chose Paulbefore he 
was born: he was, he tells the Galatians, called byjesus into 
apostleship while still inhis mother's womb (Galatians 1:15). 
In other words, Paul does not consider himself thethirteenth 
apostle. He thinks he is the first apostle. 

The claim of apostleship is an urgent one for Paul, as it was 
the only way to justify hisentirely self-ascribed mission to 
the gentiles, which the leaders of the Jesus movement 
injerusalem appear not to have initially supported. Although 
there was a great deal of discussionamong the apostles over 
how strictly the new community should adhere to the Law of 
Moses,with some advocating rigorous compliance and others 
taking a more moderate stance, therewas little argument 
about whom the community was meant to serve: this was a 
Jewishmovement intended fora Jewish audience. Even the 
Hellenists reserved their preaching mostlyfor the Jews. If a 
handful of gentiles decided to accept Jesus as messiah, so 
be it, as long asthey submitted to circumcision and the law. 



Yet, for Paul, there is no room whatsoever for debating the 
role of the Law of Moses in thenew community. Not only does 
Paul reject the primacy of Jewish law, he refers to it as 
a"ministry of death, chiseled in letters on a stone tablet" 
that must be superseded by "a ministryof the Spirit come in 
glory" (2 Corinthians 3:7-8). He calls his fellow believers who 
continue topractice circumcision—the quintessential mark of 
the nation of Israel—"dogs and evildoers"who "mutilate the 
flesh" (Philippians 3:2). These are startling statements for a 
former Phariseeto make. But for Paul they reflect the truth 
about Jesus that he feels he alone recognizes,which is that 
"Christ is the end of the Torah" (Romans 10:4). 

Paul's breezy dismissal of the very foundation of Judaism 
was as shocking to the leaders ofthe Jesus movement in 
Jerusalem as it would have been to Jesus himself. After all, 
Jesusclaimed to have come to fulfill the Law of Moses, not to 
abolish it. Far from rejecting the law,Jesus continually strove 
to expand and intensify it. Where the law commands, "thou 
shall notkill," Jesus added, "if you are angry with your 
brother or sister you are liable to [the samejjudgment" 
(Matthew 5:22). Where the law states, "thou shall not 
commit adultery," Jesusextended it to include "everyone 
who looks at a woman with lust" (Matthew 5:28). Jesus 
mayhave disagreed with the scribes and scholars over the 
correct interpretation ofthe law,particularly when it came to 
such matters as the prohibition against working on the 
Sabbath.But he never rejected the law. On the contrary, 
Jesus warned that "whoever breaks one of theleast of these 
commandments and teaches others to do so, will be called 
least in the kingdomof heaven" (Matthew 5:19). 

One would think that Jesus's admonishment not to teach 
others to break the Law of Moseswould have had some 
impact on Paul. But Paul seems totally unconcerned with 
anything"Jesus-in-the-flesh" may or may not have said. In 



fact, Paul shows no interest at all in thehistorical Jesus. There 
is almost no trace of Jesus of Nazareth in any of his letters. 
With theexception of the crucifixion and the Last Supper, 
which he transforms from a narrative into aliturgical formula, 
Paul does not narrate a single event from Jesus's life. Nor 
does Paul everactually quote Jesus's words (again, with the 
exception of his rendering of the Eucharisticformula: "This is 
my body ..."). Actually, Paul sometimes directly contradicts 
Jesus. Comparewhat Paul writes in his epistle to the Romans 
—"everyone who calls upon the name of the Lordwill be 
saved" (Romans 10:13)—to what Jesus says in the gospel of 
Matthew: "Not everyonewho says to me 'Lord Lord' shall 
enter the kingdom of heaven" (Matthew 7:21). 

Paul's lack of concern with the historical Jesus is not due, as 
some have argued, to hisemphasis on Christological rather 
than historical concerns. It is due to the simple fact that 
Paulhad no idea who the living Jesus was, nor did he care. He 
repeatedly boasts that he has notlearned about Jesus either 
from the apostles or from anyone else who may have known 
him."But when it pleased God ... to reveal his son to me, so 
that I might preach him to the gentiles,! did not confer with 
anyone, nor did I go up to Jerusalem [to ask permission of] 
the apostlesbefore me," Paul boasts. "Instead, I went directly 
to Arabia, and then again to Damascus"(Galatians 1:15-17). 

Only after three years of preaching a message that Paul 
insists he received not from anyhuman being (by which he 
quite obviously means James and the apostles), but directly 
fromjesus, did he deign to visit the men and women in 
Jerusalem who had actually known the manPaul professed as 
Lord (Galatians 1:12). 

Why does Paul go to such lengths not only to break free from 
the authority of the leaders injerusalem, but to denigrate 
and dismiss them as irrelevant or worse? Because Paul's 



viewsabout Jesus are so extreme, so beyond the pale of 
acceptable Jewish thought, that only byclaiming that they 
come directly from Jesus himself could he possibly get away 
with preachingthem. What Paul offers in his letters is not, as 
some of his contemporary defenders maintain,merely an 
alternative take on Jewish spirituality Paul, instead, 
advances an altogether newdoctrine that would have been 
utterly unrecognizable to the person upon whom he claims it 
isbased. For it was Paul who solved the disciples' dilemma of 
reconciling Jesus's shameful deathon the cross with the 
messianic expectations of the Jews, by simply discarding 
thoseexpectations and transforming Jesus into a completely 
new creature, one that seems almostwholly of his own 
making: Christ. 

Although "Christ" is technically the Greek word for 
"messiah," that is not how Paul employsthe term. He does 
not endow Christ with any of the connotations attached to 
the term"messiah" in the Hebrew Scriptures. He never 
speaks of Jesus as "the anointed of Israel." Paulmay have 
recognized Jesus as a descendant of King David, but he does 
not look to thescriptures to argue that Jesus was the Davidic 
liberator the Jews had been awaiting. Heignores all the 
messianic prophecies that the gospels would rely on many 
years later to provethat Jesus was the Jewish messiah (when 
Paul does look to the Hebrew prophets—forinstance, Isaiah's 
prophecy about the root of Jesse who will one day serve as 
"a light to thegentiles" (11:10)—he thinks the prophets are 
predicting him, not Jesus). Most tellingly, unlikethe gospel 
writers (save for John, of course), Paul does not call Jesus the 
Christ (Yesus hoXristos), as though Christ were his title. 
Rather, Paul calls him "Jesus Christ," or just "Christ," asif it 
were his surname. This is an extremely unusual formulation 
whose closest parallel is in theway Roman emperors adopted 
"Caesar" as a cognomen, as in Caesar Augustus. 



Paul's Christ is not even human, though he has taken on the 
likeness of one (Philippians 2:7).He is a cosmic being who 
existed before time. He is the first of God's creations, 
through whomthe rest of creation was formed (1 Corinthians 
8:6). He is God's begotten son, God's physicalprogeny 
(Romans 8:3). He is the new Adam, born not of dust but of 
heaven. Yet while the firstAdam became a living being, "the 
Last Adam," as Paul calls Christ, has become "a life- 
givingspirit" (1 Corinthians 15:45-47). Christ is, in short, a 
comprehensively new being. But he is notunique. He is 
merely the first of his kind: "the first-born among many 
brothers" (Romans 8:29).All those who believe in Christ, as 
Paul does—those who accept Paul's teachings about him— 
can become one with him in a mystical union (1 Corinthians 
6:17). Through their belief, theirbodies will be transformed 
into the glorious body of Christ (Philippians 3:20-21). They 
will joinhim in spirit and share in his likeness, which, as Paul 
reminds his followers, is the likeness of God(Romans 8:29). 
Hence, as "heirs of God and fellow heirs of Christ," believers 
can also becomedivine beings (Romans 8:17). They can 
become like Christ in his death (Philippians 3:10)—thatis, 
divine and eternal—tasked with the responsibility of judging 
alongside him the whole ofhumanity, as well as the angels in 
heaven (1 Corinthians 6:2-3). 

Paul's portrayal of Jesus as Christ may sound familiar to 
contemporary Christians—it hassince become the standard 
doctrine of the church—but it would have been downright 
bizarreto Jesus's Jewish followers. The transformation of the 
Nazarean into a divine, preexistent,literal son of God whose 
death and resurrection launch a new genus of eternal 
beingsresponsible forjudging the world has no basis in any 
writings about Jesus that are even 

remotely contemporary with Paul's (a firm indication that 
Paul's Christ was likely his owncreation). Nothing like what 



Paul envisions exists in the Q source material, which was 
compiledaround the same time that Paul was writing his 
letters. Paul's Christ is certainly not the Son ofMan who 
appears in Mark's gospel, written just a few years after Paul's 
death. Nowhere in thegospels of Matthew and Luke- 
composed between 90 and 100 CE.—is Jesus ever 
consideredthe literal son of God. Both gospels employ the 
term "Son of God" exactly as it is usedthroughout the 
Hebrew Scriptures: as a royal title, not a description. It is 
only in the last of thecanonized gospels, the gospel of John, 
written sometime between 100 and 120 CE., that 
Paul'svision of Jesus as Christ—the eternal logos, the only 
begotten son of God—can be found. Ofcourse, by then, 
nearly half a decade after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
Christianity wasalready a thoroughly Romanized religion, 
and Paul's Christ had long obliterated any last traceof the 
Jewish messiah in Jesus. During the decade of the fifties, 
however, when Paul is writinghis letters, his conception of 
Jesus as Christ would have been shocking and plainly 
heretical,which is why, around 57 C.E., James and the 
apostles demand that Paul come to Jerusalem toanswerfor 
his deviant teachings. 

This would not be Paul's first appearance before the 
movement's leaders. As he mentions inhis letter to the 
Galatians, he initially met the apostles on a visit to the holy 
city three yearsafter his conversion, around 40 C.E., when he 
came face-to-face with Peter and James. The twoleaders 
were apparently thrilled that "the one who had been 
persecuting us is now proclaimingthe message of faith he 
once tried to destroy" (Galatians 1:23). They glorified God 
because ofPaul and sent him on his way to preach the 
message of Jesus in the regions of Syria andCilicia, giving 
him as his companion and keeper a Jewish convert and close 
confidant ofjamesnamed Barnabas. 



Paul's second trip to Jerusalem took place about a decade 
later, sometime around 50 CE.,and was far less cordial than 
the first. He had been summoned to appear before a 
meeting ofthe Apostolic Council to defend his self- 
designated role as missionary to the gentiles (Paulinsists he 
was not summoned to Jerusalem but went of his own accord 
because Jesus told himto). With his companion Barnabas 
and an uncircumcised Greek convert named Titus by hisside, 
Paul stood before James, Peter, John, and the elders of the 
Jerusalem assembly tostrongly defend the message he had 
been proclaiming to the gentiles. 

Luke, writing about this meeting some forty or fifty years 
later, paints a picture of perfectharmony between Paul and 
the council's members, with Peter himself standing up for 
Paul andtaking his side. According to Luke, James, in his 
capacity as leader of the Jerusalem assemblyand head ofthe 
Apostolic Council, blessed Paul's teachings, decreeing that 
thenceforthgentiles would be welcomed into the community 
without having to follow the Law of Moses, solong as they 
"abstain from things polluted by idols, from prostitution, 
from [eating] things thathave been strangled, and from 
blood" (Acts 15:1-21). Luke's description ofthe meeting is 
anobvious ploy to legitimate Paul's ministry by stamping it 
with the approval of none other than"the brother of the 
Lord." However, Paul's own account of the Apostolic Council, 
written in aletter to the Galatians not long after it had taken 
place, paints a completely different picture ofwhat 
happened in Jerusalem. 

Paul claims that he was ambushed at the Apostolic Council 
by a group of "false believers"(those still accepting the 
primacy of the Temple and Torah) who had been secretly 
spying onhim and his ministry. Although Paul reveals little 
detail about the meeting, he cannot mask hisrage at the 
treatment he says he received at the hands of "the 



supposedly acknowledgedleaders" of the church: James, 
Peter, and John. Paul says he "refused to submit to them, 
noteven for a minute," as neither they, nor their opinion of 
his ministry, made any difference to himwhatsoever 
(Galatians 2:1-10). 

Whatever took place during the Apostolic Council, it appears 
that the meeting concludedwith a promise by James, the 
leader of the Jerusalem assembly, not to compel Paul's 
gentilefollowers to be circumcised. Yet what happened soon 
afterward indicates that he and Jameswere far from 
reconciled: almost immediately after Paul left Jerusalem, 
James began sendinghis own missionaries to Paul's 
congregations in Galatia, Corinth, Philippi, and most other 
placeswhere Paul had built a following, in order to correct 
Paul's unorthodox teachings about Jesus. 

Paul was incensed by these delegations, which he viewed, 
correctly, as a threat to hisauthority. Almost all of Paul's 
epistles in the New Testament were written after the 
Apostolic 

Council and are addressed to congregations that had been 
visited by these representativesfrom Jerusalem (Paul's first 
letter, to the Thessalonians, was written between 48 and 50 
C.E.; hislast letter, to the Romans, was written around 56 
CE.). That is why these letters devote somuch space to 
defending Paul's status as an apostle, touting his direct 
connection to Jesus,and railing against the leaders in 
Jerusalem who, "disguising themselves as apostles of 
Christ,"are, in Paul's view, actually servants of Satan who 
have bewitched Paul's followers (Corinthiansll:13-15). 

Nevertheless, James's delegations seem to have had an 
impact, for Paul repeatedlylambastes his congregations for 
abandoning him: "I am amazed at how quickly you 



havedeserted the one who called you" (Galatians 1:6). He 
implores his followers not to listen tothese delegations, or to 
anyone else for that matter, but only to him: "If anyone else 
preachesa gospel contrary to the gospel you received [from 
me], let him be damned" (Galatians 1:9).Even if that gospel 
comes "from an angel in heaven," Paul writes, his 
congregations shouldignore it (Galatians 1:8). Instead, they 
should obey Paul and only Paul: "Be imitators of me, as lam 
of Christ" (1 Corinthians 11:1). 

Feeling bitter and no longer tethered to the authority of 
James and the apostles injerusalem ("Whatever they are 
makes no difference to me"), Paul spent the next few 
yearsfreely expounding his doctrine of Jesus as Christ. 
Whether James and the apostles injerusalem were fully 
aware of Paul's activities during this period is debatable. 
After all, Paul waswriting his letters in Greek, a language 
neither James nor the apostles could read. 
Moreover,Barnabas, James's sole link to Paul, had 
abandoned him soon after the Apostolic Council forreasons 
that are unclear (though it bears mentioning that Barnabas 
was a Levite and as suchwould probably have been a strict 
observer of Jewish law). Regardless, by the year 57 CE., 
therumors about Paul's teachings could no longer be 
ignored. And so, once again, he is summonedto Jerusalem to 
answer for himself. 

This time, James confronts Paul directly, telling him that it 
has come to their attention thatPaul has been teaching 
believers "to forsake Moses" and "not circumcise their 
children orobserve the customs [of the law]" (Acts 21:21). 
Paul does not respond to the accusation,though this is 
exactly what he has been teaching. He has even gone so far 
as to say thatthose who let themselves be circumcised will 
have "cut themselves off from Christ" (Galatians5:2-4). 



To clear up matters once and for all, James forces Paul to 
take part with four other men in astrict purification ritual in 
the Temple—the same Temple that Paul believes has been 
replacedby the blood of Jesus—so that "all will know there is 
nothing to the rumors said about you, andthat you observe 
and guard the law" (Acts 21:24). Paul obeys; he seems to 
have no choice inthe matter. But as he is completing the 
ritual, a group of devout Jews recognize him. 

"Men of Israel!" they shout. "Help! This is the man who has 
been teaching everyoneeverywhere against our people, our 
law, and this place" (Acts 21:27-28). All at once, a 
mobdescends upon Paul. They seize him and drag him out of 
the Temple. Just as they are aboutto beat him to death, a 
group of Roman soldiers suddenly appears. The soldiers 
break up themob and take Paul into custody, not because of 
the disturbance at the Temple, but becausethey mistake him 
for someone else. 

"Are you not the Egyptian who some days ago led a revolt in 
the wilderness of fourthousand Sicarii?" a military tribune 
asks Paul (Acts 21:38). 

It seems Paul's arrival in Jerusalem in 57 C.E. could not have 
come at a more chaotic time. Oneyear earlier, the Sicarii had 
begun their reign of terror by slaying the high priest 
Jonathan. Theywere now wantonly murdering members of 
the priestly aristocracy, burning down their 
homes,kidnapping their families, and sowing fear in the 
hearts of the Jews. The messianic fervor injerusalem was at a 
boil. One by one, claimants to the mantle of the messiah had 
arisen toliberate the Jews from the yoke of Roman 
occupation. Theudas the wonder worker hadalready been 
cut down by Rome for his messianic aspirations. The 
rebellious sons of Judas theGalilean, Jacob and Simon, had 
been crucified. The bandit chief Eleazar son of Dinaeus, 



whohad been ravaging the countryside, slaughtering 
Samaritans in the name of the God of Israel,had been 
captured and beheaded by the Roman prefect Felix. And 
then the Egyptian hadsuddenly appeared on the Mount of 
Olives, vowing to bring the walls of Jerusalem tumblingdown 
at his command. 

For James and the apostles in Jerusalem, the turmoil could 
mean only one thing: the endwas near; Jesus was about to 
return. The Kingdom of God they had assumed Jesus 
wouldbuild while he was alive would now finally be 
established—all the more reason to ensure thatthose 
espousing deviant teachings in Jesus's name were brought 
back into the fold. 

In that light, Paul's arrest in Jerusalem may have been 
unexpected, but considering theapocalyptic expectations in 
Jerusalem, it was neither ill timed nor unwelcomed. If Jesus 
wereabout to return, it would be no bad thing to have Paul 
waiting for him in a prison cell, where, atthe very least, he 
and his perverse views could be contained until Jesus could 
judge themhimself. But because the arresting soldiers 
assumed Paul was the Egyptian, they sent him atonce to be 
judged by the Roman governor, Felix, who happened at the 
time to be in thecoastal town of Caesarea dealing with a 
conflict that had erupted between the city's Jews andits 
Syrian and Greek inhabitants. Although Felix ultimately 
cleared Paul of the Egyptian'scrimes, he nevertheless threw 
him in a Caesarean prison, where he languished until 
Festusreplaced Felix as governor and promptly transferred 
Paul to Rome at his behest. 

Festus allowed Paul to go to Rome because Paul claimed to 
be a Roman citizen. Paul wasborn in Tarsus, a city whose 
inhabitants had been granted Roman citizenship by Mark 
Antonya century earlier. As a citizen, Paul had the right to 



demand a Roman trial, and Festus, whowould serve as 
governor for an extremely brief and tumultuous period in 
Jerusalem, seemedhappy to grant him one, if for no other 
reason than to simply be rid of him. 

There may have been a more urgent reason for Paul to want 
to go to Rome. After theembarrassing spectacle at the 
Temple, in which he was forced to renounce everything he 
hadbeen preaching for years, Paul wanted to get as far as he 
could from Jerusalem and the ever-tightening noose of 
control placed around his neck by James and the apostles. 
Besides, Romeseemed the perfect place for Paul. This was 
the Imperial City, the seat of the Roman Empire.Surely the 
Hellenistic Jews who had chosen to make Caesar's home 
their own would bereceptive to Paul's unorthodox teachings 
about Jesus Christ. Rome already had a small butgrowing 
contingent of Christians who lived alongside a fairly sizable 
Jewish population. Adecade before Paul's arrival, conflicts 
between the two communities had led the emperorClaudius 
to expel both groups from the city. By the time Paul arrived 
some time in the earlysixties, however, both populations 
were once again flourishing. The city seemed ripe for 
Paul'smessage. 

Although Paul was officially under house arrest in Rome, it 
appears he was able to continuehis preaching without much 
interference from the authorities. Yet by all accounts, Paul 
hadlittle success in converting Rome's Jews to his side. The 
Jewish population was not justunreceptive to his unique 
interpretation of the messiah,they were openly hostile to it. 
Even thegentile converts did not appear overly welcoming 
toward Paul. That may be because Paul wasnot the only 
"apostle" preaching Jesus in the imperial city. Peter, the first 
of the Twelve, wasalso in Rome. 



Peter had come to Rome a few years before Paul and likely at 
James's command to helpestablish an enduring community 
of Greek-speaking Jewish believers in the heart of theRoman 
Empire, a community that would be under the influence of 
the Jerusalem assembly andtaught in accordance with the 
Jerusalem doctrine: in short, an anti-Pauline community. It 
isdifficult to know just how successful Peter had become in 
his task before Paul arrived. Butaccording to Acts, the 
Hellenists in Rome reacted so negatively to Paul's preaching 
that hedecided to cut himself off once and for all from his 
fellow Jews "who listen but neverunderstand ... who look but 
never perceive." Paul vowed from that moment on to preach 
tonone but the gentiles, "for they will listen" (Acts 28:26- 
29). 

No record exists of these final years in the lives of Peter and 
Paul, the two men who wouldbecome the most important 
figures of Christianity. Strangely, Luke ends his account of 
Paul'slife with his arrival in Rome and he does not mention 
that Peter was in the city, too. Strangerstill, Luke does not 
bother to record the most significant aspect of the two men's 
yearstogether in the Imperial City. For in the year 66 CE., the 
same year that Jerusalem erupted inrevolt, the emperor 
Nero, reacting to a sudden surge of Christian persecution in 
Rome, seizedPeter and Paul and executed them both for 
espousing what he assumed was the same faith. 

He was wrong. 

Chapter Fifteen 

The Just One 

They called James, the brother of Jesus, "James the Just." In 
Jerusalem, the city he had madehis home after his brother's 
death, James was recognized by all for his unsurpassed piety 



andhis tireless defense of the poor. He himself owned 
nothing, not even the clothes he wore—simple garments 
made of linen, not wool. He drank no wine and ate no meat. 
He took no baths.No razor ever touched his head, nor did he 
smear himself with scented oils. It was said hespent so much 
time bent in worship, beseeching God's forgiveness for the 
people, that hisknees grew hard as a camel's. 

To the followers of Jesus, James was the living link to the 
messiah, the blood of the Lord. Toeveryone else in Jerusalem, 
he was simply "the just one." Even the Jewish authorities 
praisedjames for his rectitude and his unshakable 
commitment to the law. Was it not James whoexcoriated the 
heretic Paul for abandoning the Torah? Did he not force the 
former Pharisee torepent of his views and cleanse himself at 
the Temple? The authorities may not haveaccepted James's 
message about Jesus any more than they accepted Paul's, 
but theyrespected James and viewed him as a righteous and 
honorable man. According to the earlyChristian historian 
Hegesippus (110-180 CE.), the Jewish authorities repeatedly 
asked Jamesto use his influence among the people to 
dissuade them from calling Jesus messiah. "Weentreat you, 
restrain the people, for they have gone astray in regard to 
Jesus, as if he were theChrist," they begged. "For we bear 
you witness, as do all the people, that you are just and 
thatyou do not respect persons. Persuade, therefore, the 
multitude not to be led astray concerningjesus." 

Their entreaties went unheeded, of course. For although 
James was, as everyone attests, azealous devotee of the law, 
he was also a faithful follower of Jesus; he would never 
betray thelegacy of his elder brother, not even when he was 
martyred for it. 

The story of James's death can be found in 
Josephus'sAnf/c/i//f/es.The year was 62 c e.AII ofPalestine 



was sinking into anarchy. Famine and drought had 
devastated the countryside,leaving fields fallow and farmers 
starving. Panic reigned in Jerusalem, as the Sicarii 
murderedand pillaged at will. The revolutionary fervor of the 
Jews was growing out of control, even asthe priestly class 
upon which Rome relied to maintain order was tearing itself 
apart, with thewealthy priests in Jerusalem having 
concocted a scheme to seize for themselves the tithesthat 
were meant to sustain the lower-class village priests. 
Meanwhile, a succession of ineptRoman governors—from the 
hotheaded Cumanus to the scoundrel Felix and the 
haplessFestus—had only made matters worse. 

When Festus died suddenly and without an immediate 
successor, Jerusalem descended intochaos. Recognizing the 
urgency of the situation, the emperor Nero hurriedly 
dispatchedFestus's replacement, Albinus, to restore order in 
the city. But it would take weeks for Albinusto arrive. The 
delay gave the newly appointed high priest, a rash and 
irascible young mannamed Ananus, the time and 
opportunity to try to fill the vacuum of power in 
Jerusalemhimself. 

Ananus was the son of the extremely influential former high 
priest, also named Ananus,whose four other sons (and one 
son-in-law, Joseph Caiaphas) had all taken turns serving 
inthe post. It was, in fact, the elder Ananus, whom Josephus 
calls "the great hoarder of money,"who instigated the 
shameless effort to strip the lower priests of their tithes, 
their sole sourceof income. With no Roman governor to 
check his ambitions, the young Ananus began areckless 
campaign to rid himself of his perceived enemies. Among his 
first actions, Josephuswrites, was to assemble the Sanhedrin 
and bring before it "James, the brother of Jesus, theone they 
call messiah." Ananus charged James with blasphemy and 
transgressing the law,sentencing him to be stoned to death. 



The reaction to James's execution was immediate. A group of 
the city's Jews, whom 

Josephus describes as "the most fair-minded and ... strict in 
the observance of the law," wereoutraged by Ananus's 
actions. They sent word to Albinus, who was en route to 
Jerusalem fromAlexandria, informing him of what had 
transpired in his absence. In response, Albinus wrote 
aseething letter to Ananus, threatening to take murderous 
vengeance upon him the moment hearrived. By the time 
Albinus entered Jerusalem, however, Ananus had already 
been removedfrom his post as high priest and replaced with 
a man named Jesus son of Damneus, who washimself 
deposed a year later, just before the start of the Jewish 
Revolt. 

The passage concerning the death of James in Josephus is 
famous for being the earliestnonbiblical reference to Jesus. 
As previously noted, Josephus's use of the appellation 
"James,the brother of Jesus, the one they call messiah," 
proves that by the year 94 CE, when theAntiquities was 
written, Jesus of Nazareth was already recognized as the 
founder of animportant and enduring movement. Yet a 
closer look at the passage reveals that the truefocus of 
Josephus is not Jesus, whom he dismisses as "the one they 
call messiah," but ratherjames, whose unjust death at the 
hands of the high priest forms the core of the story. 
Thatjosephus mentions Jesus is no doubt significant. But the 
fact that a Jewish historian writing toa Roman audience 
would recount in detail the circumstances of James's death, 
and theoverwhelmingly negative reaction to his execution— 
not from the Christians in Jerusalem, butfrom the city's most 
devout and observant Jews—is a clear indication of just how 
prominent afigure James was in first-century Palestine. 
Indeed, James was more than just Jesus's brother.He was, as 



the historical evidence attests, the undisputed leader of the 
movement Jesus hadleft behind. 

Hegesippus, who belonged to the second generation of 
Jesus's followers, affirms James'srole as head of the Christian 
community in his five-volume history of the early Church. 
"Controlof the church," Hegesippus writes, "passed, together 
with the apostles, to the brother of theLord, James, whom 
everyone from the Lord's time till our own has named 'the 
Just,' fortherewere many Jameses." In the noncanonical 
Epistle of Peter, the chief apostle and leader of theTwelve 
refers to James as "Lord and Bishop of the Holy Church." 
Clement of Rome (30-97 c E.),who would succeed Peter in 
the imperial city, addresses a letter to James as "the Bishop 
ofBishops, who rules Jerusalem, the Holy Assembly of the 
Hebrews, and all the Assemblieseverywhere." In the Gospel 
of Thomas, usually dated somewhere between the end of the 
firstand the beginning of the second century c.e., Jesus 
himself names James his successor: "Thedisciples said to 
Jesus, 'We know that you will depart from us. Who will be our 
leader?' Jesussaid to them, 'Where you are, you are to go to 
James the Just, for whose sake heaven andearth came into 
being.'" 

The early Church father Clement of Alexandria (150-215 
c.e.) claims that Jesus imparted asecret knowledge to "James 
the Just, to John, and to Peter," who in turn "imparted it to 
theother Apostles," though Clement notes that among the 
triumvirate it was James who became"the first, as the record 
tells us, to be elected to the episcopal throne of the 
Jerusalem church."In his Lives of Illustrious Men, Saint 
Jerome (c. 347-420 c.e.), who translated the Bible into 
Latin(the Vulgate), writes that after Jesus ascended into 
heaven, James was "immediatelyappointed Bishop of 
Jerusalem by the apostles." In fact, Jerome argues that 
James's holinessand reputation among the people was so 



great that "the destruction of Jerusalem wasbelieved to have 
occurred on account of his death." Jerome is referencing a 
tradition fromjosephus, which is also remarked upon by the 
third-century Christian theologian Origen (c.185-254 c.e.) 
and recorded in the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius of 
Caesarea (c. 260-c. 339c.e.), in which Josephus claims that 
"these things [the Jewish Revolt and the destruction 
ofjerusalem] happened to the Jews in requital for James the 
Just, who was a brother of Jesus,known as Christ, for though 
he was the most Righteous of men, the Jews put him to 
death."Commenting on this no longer extant passage of 
Josephus, Eusebius writes: "So remarkable aperson must 
James have been, so universally esteemed for 
Righteousness, that even themost intelligent of Jews felt this 
was why his martyrdom was immediately followed by the 
siegeof Jerusalem" (Ecclesiastical History 2.23). 

Even the New Testament confirms James's role as head of 
the Christian community: It isjames who is usually 
mentioned first among the "pillars" James, Peter, and John; 
James whopersonally sends his emissaries to the different 
communities scattered in the Diaspora(Galatians 2:1-14); 
James, to whom Peter reports his activities before leaving 
Jerusalem (Acts 

12:17); James who sits in charge of the "elders" when Paul 
comes to make supplication (Acts21:18); James who is the 
presiding authority over the Apostolic Council, who speaks 
last duringits deliberations, and whose judgment is final 
(Acts 15:13). In fact, after the Apostolic Council,the apostles 
disappear from the rest of the book of Acts. But James does 
not. On the contrary,it is the fateful dispute between James 
and Paul, in which James publicly shames Paul for hisdeviant 
teachings by demanding he make supplication at the 
Temple, that leads to the climaxof the book: Paul's arrest and 
extradition to Rome. 



Three centuries of early Christian and Jewish documentation, 
not to mention the nearlyunanimous opinion of 
contemporary scholars, recognize James the brother of Jesus 
as head ofthe first Christian community—above Peter and 
the rest of the Twelve; above John, "thedisciple whom Jesus 
loved" (John 20:2); far above Paul, with whom James 
repeatedly clashed.Why then has James been almost wholly 
excised from the New Testament and his role in theearly 
church displaced by Peter and Paul in the imaginations of 
most modern Christians? 

Partly it has to do with James's very identity as the brother of 
Jesus. Dynasty was the normfor the Jews of Jesus's time. The 
Jewish Herodian and Hasmonaean families, the high 
priestsand the priestly aristocracies, the Pharisees, even the 
bandit gangs all practiced hereditarysuccession. Kinship was 
perhaps even more crucial for a messianic movement like 
Jesus's,which based its legitimacy on Davidic descent. After 
all, if Jesus was a descendant of KingDavid, then so was 
James; why should he not lead David's community after the 
death of themessiah? Nor was James the sole member of 
Jesus's family to be given authority in the earlychurch. 
Jesus's cousin Simeon, son of Clopas, succeeded James as 
head of the Jerusalemassembly, while other members of his 
family, including two grandsons of Jesus's other 
brother,Judas, maintained an active leadership role 
throughout the first and second centuries ofChristianity. 

By the third and fourth centuries, however, as Christianity 
gradually transformed from aheterogeneous Jewish 
movement with an array of sects and schisms into an 
institutionalizedand rigidly orthodox imperial religion of 
Rome, James's identity as Jesus's brother became anobstacle 
to those who advocated the perpetual virginity of his mother 
Mary. A few overlyclever solutions were developed to 
reconcile the immutable facts of Jesus's family with 



theinflexible dogma of the church. There was, for example, 
the well-worn and thoroughlyahistorical argument that 
Jesus's brothers and sisters were Joseph's children from a 
previousmarriage, or that "brother" actually meant "cousin." 
But the end result was that James's role inearly Christianity 
was gradually diminished. 

At the same time that James's influence was in decline, 
Peter's was ascendant. ImperialChristianity, like the empire 
itself, demanded an easily determinable power structure, 
onepreferably headquartered in Rome, not Jerusalem, and 
linked directly to Jesus. Peter's role asthe first bishop of 
Rome and his status as the chief apostle made him the ideal 
figure uponwhich to base the authority of the Roman 
Church. The bishops who succeeded Peter in Rome(and who 
eventually became infallible popes) justified the chain of 
authority they relied upon tomaintain power in an ever- 
expanding church by citing a passage in the gospel of 
Matthew inwhich Jesus tells the apostle, "I say to you that 
you shall be called Peter, and upon this rock Ishall build my 
church" (Matthew 16:18). The problem with this heavily 
disputed verse, whichmost scholars reject as unhistorical, is 
that it is the only passage in the entire New Testamentthat 
designates Peter as head of the church. In fact, it is the only 
passage in any earlyhistorical document—biblical or 
otherwise—that names Peter the successor to Jesus 
andleader of the community he left behind. By contrast 
there are at least a dozen passages citingjames as such. 
What historical records do exist about Peter's role in early 
Christianity areexclusively about his leadership of the 
assembly in Rome, which, while certainly a 
significantcommunity, was just one of many assemblies that 
fell under the overarching authority of thejerusalem 
assembly: the "mother assembly." In other words, Peter may 
have been bishop ofRome, but James was "Bishop of 
Bishops." 



There is, however, a more compelling reason for James's 
steady abatement in earlyChristianity, one that has less to 
do with his identity as Jesus's brother or his relation to 
Peterthan it does with James's beliefs and his opposition to 
Paul. Some measure of what Jamesstood for in the early 
Christian community has already been revealed through his 
actions in thebook of Acts and in his theological 
disagreements with Paul. But an even more thorough 

understanding of James's views can be found in his own 
often overlooked and much malignedepistle, written 
sometime between 80 and 90 CE. 

Obviously James did not himself write the epistle; he was, 
like his brother Jesus and most ofthe apostles, an illiterate 
peasant with no formal education. James's epistle was 
probablywritten by someone from within his inner circle. 
Again, that is true of almost every book in theNew 
Testament, including the gospels of Mark, Matthew, and 
John, as well as a good numberof Paul's letters (Colossians, 
Ephesians, 2 Thessalonians, 1 and 2 Timothy, and Titus). 
Asnoted, naming a book after someone significant was a 
common way of honoring that personand reflecting his 
views. James may not have written his own letter, but it no 
doubt representswhat he believed (the epistle is thought to 
be an edited and expanded version of a sermonjames gave 
in Jerusalem just before his death in 62 CE.). The 
overwhelming consensus is thatthe traditions contained 
within the epistle can confidently be traced to James the 
Just. Thatwould make James's epistle arguably one ofthe 
most important books in the New Testament.Because one 
sure way of uncovering what Jesus may have believed is to 
determine what hisbrother James believed. 

The first thing to note about James's epistle is its passionate 
concern with the plight of thepoor. This, in itself, is not 



surprising. The traditions all paint James as the champion of 
thedestitute and dispossessed; it is how he earned his 
nickname, "the Just." The Jerusalemassembly was founded 
by James upon the principle of service to the poor. There is 
evenevidence to suggest that the first followers of Jesus who 
gathered under James's leadershipreferred to themselves 
collectively as "the poor." 

What is perhaps more surprising about James's epistle is its 
bitter condemnation of the rich."Come now, you wealthy 
ones, weep and howl for the miseries that are about to come 
uponyou. Your riches have rotted and your garments are 
moth-eaten. Your gold and silver havecorroded, and the 
venom within them shall be a witness against you; it shall 
eat your flesh asthough it were fire" (James 5:1-3). For James 
there is no path to salvation for the wealthy who"hoard 
treasures for the last days," and who "live on the land in 
luxury and pleasure" (James5:3, 5). Their fate is set in stone. 
"The rich man will pass away like a flower in the field. For 
nosooner does the sun rise with its scorching heat, which 
withers the field, than the flower diesand its beauty 
perishes. So it shall be with the rich man" (James 1:11). 
James goes so far as tosuggest that one cannot truly be a 
follower of Jesus if one does not actively favor the poor."Do 
you with your acts of favoritism [toward the rich] really 
believe in our glorious Lord JesusChrist?" he asks. "For if you 
show favoritism, you commit sin and are exposed as 
atransgressor of the law" (James 2:1,9). 

James's fierce judgment of the rich may explain why he drew 
the ire of the greedy high priestAnanus, whose father had 
schemed to impoverish the village priests by stealing their 
tithes.But in truth, James is merely echoing the words of his 
brother's Beatitudes: "Woe to you whoare rich, for you have 
received your consolation. Woe to you who are full, for you 
shall hunger.Woe to you laughing now, for soon you will 



mourn" (Luke 6:24-25). Actually, much of James'sepistle 
reflects the words of Jesus, whether the topic is the poor 
("Has not God chosen thepoor in the world to be rich in faith 
and heirs to the kingdom that he has promised to thosewho 
love him?" James 2:5; "Blessed are you who are poor, for the 
Kingdom of God is yours."Luke 6:20); the swearing of oaths 
("Do not swear, either by heaven or earth, or by any 
otheroath; let your yes be yes and your no be no." James 
5:12; "Do not swear at all, either byheaven, which is the 
throne of God, or by the earth, which is God's footstool.... Let 
your yes beyes and your no be no." Matthew 5:34, 37); or 
the importance of putting one's faith intopractice ("Be doers 
of the word, not just hearers who deceive themselves." 

James 1:22; "Hewho hears these words of mine and does 
them will be like the wise man who built his house ona rock 
... he who hears these words of mine and does not do them is 
like the foolish man whobuilt his house on sand." Matthew 
7:24,26). 

Yet the issue over which James and Jesus are most clearly in 
agreement is the role andapplication of the Law of Moses. 
"Whoever breaks one of the least of these 
commandmentsand teaches others to do so, will be called 
least in the kingdom of heaven," Jesus says in thegospel of 
Matthew (Matthew 5:19). "Whoever keeps the whole law but 
trips up on a singlepoint of it is guilty of [violating] it all," 
James echoes in his epistle (James 2:10). 

The primary concern of James's epistle is over how to 
maintain the proper balance between 

devotion to the Torah and faith in Jesus as messiah. 
Throughout the text, James repeatedlyexhorts Jesus's 
followers to remain faithful to the law. "But he who looks to 
the perfect law—the law of liberty—and perseveres [in 
following it], being not just hearers who forget, but 



doerswho act [upon it], he shall be blessed in his doing" 
(James 1:25). James compares Jews whoabandon the law 
after converting to the Jesus movement to those who "look 
at themselves inthe mirror... and upon walking away, 
immediately forget what they looked like" (James 1:23). 

There should be little doubt as to whom James is referring in 
these verses. In fact, James'sepistle was very likely 
conceived as a corrective to Paul's preaching, which is why it 
isaddressed to "the Twelve Tribes of Israel scattered in the 
Diaspora." The epistle's hostilitytoward Pauline theology is 
unmistakable. Whereas Paul dismisses the Law of Moses as 
a"ministry of death, chiseled in letters on a stone tablet" (2 
Corinthians 3:7), James celebrates itas "the law of liberty." 
Paul claims that "one is not justified by the works of the law 
but onlythrough belief in Jesus Christ" (Galatians 2:16). 
James emphatically rejects Paul's notion thatfaith alone 
engenders salvation. "Can belief save you?" he retorts. 

"Even the demons believe—and shudder!" (James 2:14,19). 
Paul writes in his letter to the Romans that "a man is 
justifiedby faith apart from works of the law" (Romans 3:28). 
James calls this the opinion of a"senseless person," 
countering that "faith apart from works [of the law] is dead" 
(James 2:26). 

What both men mean by "works of the law" is the 
application of Jewish law in the daily life ofthe believer. Put 
simply, Paul views such "works" as irrelevant to salvation, 
while James viewsthem as a requirement for belief in Jesus 
as Christ. To prove his point, James offers a tellingexample, 
one that demonstrates he was specifically refuting Paul in 
his epistle. "Was notAbraham our father justified by works 
when he offered up his son Isaac upon the altar?" Jamessays, 
alluding to the story of Abraham's near sacrifice of Isaac at 
the behest of the Lord(Genesis 22:9-14). "You see how faith 
went hand-in-hand with [Abraham's] works, how it 



wasthrough his works that his faith was made complete? 
Thus what the scripture says wasfulfilled: Abraham believed 
God, and it was reckoned to him as righteousness,' and he 
wascalled the friend of God" (James 2:23). 

What makes this example so telling is that it is the same one 
Paul often uses in his letterswhen making the exact opposite 
argument. "What then are we to say about Abraham, 
ourfather according to the flesh?" Paul writes. "For if 
Abraham was justified by works, he hassomething to boast 
about, though not before God. Rather, what does the 
scripture say?'Abraham believed God, and it was reckoned 
to him as righteousness'" (Romans 4:1-3; seealso Galatians 
3:6-9). 


James may not have been able to read any of Paul's letters 
but he was obviously familiarwith Paul's teachings about 
Jesus. The last years of his life were spent dispatching his 
ownmissionaries to Paul's congregations in order to correct 
what he viewed as Paul's mistakes.The sermon that became 
his epistle was just another attempt by James to curb 
Paul'sinfluence. Judging by Paul's own epistles, James's 
efforts were successful, as many amongPaul's congregations 
seem to have turned their backs on him in favor of the 
teachers fromjerusalem. 

The anger and bitterness that Paul feels toward these "false 
apostles [and] deceitfulworkers," these "servants of Satan" 
sent to infiltrate his congregations by a man he 
angrilydismisses as one of the "supposedly acknowledged 
leaders" of the church—a man he claims"contributed 
nothing" to him—seeps like poison through the pages of his 
later epistles (2Corinthians 11:13; Galatians 2:6). Yet Paul's 
attempts to convince his congregations not toabandon him 
would ultimately prove futile. There was never any doubt 
about where the loyaltyof the community would lie in a 



dispute between a former Pharisee and the flesh and blood 
ofthe living Christ. No matter how Hellenistic the Diaspora 
Jews may have become, theirallegiance to the leaders of the 
mother assembly did not waver. James, Peter, John— 
thesewere the pillars of the church. They were the principal 
characters in all the stories people toldabout Jesus. They 
were the men who walked and talked with Jesus. They were 
among thefirst to see him rise from the dead; they would be 
the first to witness him return with the cloudsof heaven. The 
authority James and the apostles maintained over the 
community during theirlifetimes was unbreakable. Not even 
Paul could escape it, as he discovered in 57 CE., when hewas 
forced by James to publicly repent of his beliefs by taking 
part in that strict purificationritual in the Temple of 
Jerusalem. 

As with his account of the Apostolic Council some years 
earlier, Luke's rendering of this finalmeeting between James 
and Paul in the book of Acts tries to brush aside any hint of 
conflict oranimosity by presenting Paul as silently 
acquiescing to the Temple rite demanded of him. Butnot 
even Luke can hide the tension that so obviously exists in 
this scene. In Luke's account,before James sends Paul to the 
Temple to prove to the Jerusalem assembly that he 
"observesand guards the law," he first draws a sharp 
distinction between "the things that God had doneamong 
the gentiles in [Paul's] ministry," and the "many thousands 
of believers ... among thejews [who] are all zealous for the 
law" (Acts 21:20). James then gives Paul "four men who 
areunder a vow" and instructs him to "go through the rite of 
purification with them, and pay for theshaving of their 
heads" (Acts 21:24). 

What Luke is describing in this passage is called a "Nazirite 
vow" (Numbers 6:2). Naziriteswere strict devotees of the Law 
of Moses who pledged to abstain from wine and refused 



toshave their hair or come near a corpse for a set period of 
time, either as an act of piety or inreturn for the fulfillment 
of a wish, such as a healthy child or a safe journey (James 
himself mayhave been a Nazirite, as the description of those 
who take the vow perfectly matches thedescriptions of him 
in the ancient chronicles). Considering Paul's views on the 
Law of Mosesand the Temple of Jerusalem, his forced 
participation in such a ritual would have been 
hugelyembarrassing for him. The entire purpose of the rite 
was to demonstrate to the Jerusalemassembly that he no 
longer believed what he had been preaching for nearly a 
decade. There isno other way to read Paul's participation in 
the Nazirite vow except as a solemn renunciationof his 
ministry and a public declaration of James's authority over 
him—all the more reason todoubt Luke's depiction of Paul as 
simply going along with the ritual without comment 
orcomplaint. 

Interestingly, Luke's may not be the only account of this 
pivotal moment. An eerily similarstory is recounted in the 
compilation of writings known collectively as the Pseudo- 
Clementines.Although compiled sometime around 300 CE. 
(nearly a century before the New Testament wasofficially 
canonized), the Pseudo-Clementines contain within them 
two separate sets oftraditions that can be dated much 
earlier. The first is known as the Homilies, and comprisestwo 
epistles: one by the apostle Peter, the other by Peter's 
successor in Rome, Clement. Thesecond set oftraditions is 
called the Recognitions, which is itself founded upon an 
olderdocument titled Ascent of James that most scholars 
date to the middle of the second centuryc.E, perhaps two or 
three decades after the gospel of John was written. 

The Recognitions contains an incredible story about a 
violent altercation that James thebrother of Jesus has with 
someone simply called "the enemy." In the text, James and 



theenemy are engaged in a shouting match inside the 
Temple when, all of a sudden, the enemyattacks James in a 
fit of rage and throws him down the Temple stairs. James is 
badly hurt bythe fall but his supporters quickly come to his 
rescue and carry him to safety. Remarkably, theenemy who 
attacked James is later identified as none other than Saul of 
Tarsus (Recognitionsl:70-71). 

As with the Lukan version, the story of the altercation 
between James and Paul in theRecognitions has its flaws. 

The fact that Paul is referred to as Saul in the text suggests 
thatthe author believes the event took place before Paul's 
conversion (though the Recognitionsnever actually refers to 
that conversion). Yet regardless of the historicity of the story 
itseltPaul's identity as "the enemy" of the church is 
repeatedly affirmed, not only in theRecognitions, but also in 
the other texts of the Pseudo-Clementines. In the Epistle of 
Peter, forexample, the chief apostle complains that "some 
from among the gentiles have rejected mylawful preaching, 
attaching themselves to certain lawless and trifling 
preaching of the man whois my enemy" (Epistle of Peter 
2:3). Elsewhere, Peter flatly identifies this "false prophet" 
whoteaches "the dissolution of the law" as Paul, cautioning 
his followers to "believe no teacher,unless he brings from 
Jerusalem the testimonial of James the Lord's brother, or 
whosoever maycome after him" (Recognitions 4:34-35). 

What the Pseudo-Clementine documents indicate, and the 
New Testament clearly confirms,is that James, Peter, John, 
and the rest of the apostles viewed Paul with wariness 
andsuspicion, if not open derision, which is why they went to 
such lengths to counteract Paul'steachings, censuring him 
for his words, warning others not to follow him, even sending 
theirown missionaries to his congregations. No wonder Paul 
was so keen to flee to Rome after the 



incident at the Temple in 57 CE. He was surely not eager to 
be judged by the emperor for hisalleged crimes, as Luke 
seems to suggest. Paul went to Rome because he hoped he 
couldescape James's authority. But as he discovered when 
he arrived in the Imperial City and sawPeter already 
established there, one could not so easily escape the reach 
of James andjerusalem. 

While Paul spent the last years of his life in Rome, frustrated 
by the lack of enthusiasm hereceived for his message 
(perhaps because the Jews were heeding Peter's call to 
"believe noteacher, unless he brings from Jerusalem the 
testimonial of James the Lord's brother"), thejerusalem 
assembly under James's leadership thrived. The Hebrews in 
Jerusalem werecertainly not immune to persecution by the 
religious authorities. They were often arrested 
andsometimes killed for their preaching. James the son of 
Zebedee, one of the original Twelve,was even beheaded 
(Acts 12:3). But these periodic bouts of persecution were 
rare and seemnot to have been the result of a rejection of 
the law on the part of the Hebrews, as was thecase with the 
Hellenists who were expelled from the city. Obviously, the 
Hebrews had figuredout a way to accommodate themselves 
to the Jewish priestly authorities, or else they couldnot have 
remained in Jerusalem. These were by all accounts law- 
abiding Jews who kept thecustoms and traditions of their 
forefathers but who happened also to believe that the 
simplejewish peasant from Galilee named Jesus of Nazareth 
was the promised messiah. 

That is not to say that James and the apostles were 
uninterested in reaching out togentiles, or that they 
believed gentiles could not Join their movement. As 
indicated by hisdecision at the Apostolic Council, James was 
willing to forgo the practice of circumcision andother 
"burdens of the law" for gentile converts. James did not want 



to force gentiles to firstbecome Jews before they were 
allowed to become Christians. He merely insisted that they 
notdivorce themselves entirely from Judaism, that they 
maintain a measure of fidelity to thebeliefs and practices of 
the very man they claimed to be following (Acts 15:12-21). 
Otherwise,the movement risked becoming a wholly new 
religion, and that is something neither James norhis brother 
Jesus would have imagined. 

James's steady leadership over the Jerusalem assembly 
came to an end in 62 CE., when hewas executed by the high 
priest Ananus, not just because he was a follower of Jesus 
andcertainly not because he transgressed the law (or else 
"the most fair-minded and ... strict inthe observance of the 
law" would not have been up in arms about his unjust 
execution). Jameswas likely killed because he was doing 
what he did best: defending the poor and weak againstthe 
wealthy and powerful. Ananus's schemes to impoverish the 
lower-class priests by stealingtheir tithes would not have sat 
well with James the Just. And so, Ananus took advantage 
ofthe brief absence of Roman authority in Jerusalem to get 
rid of a man who had become a thornin his side. 

One cannot know how Paul felt in Rome when he heard 
about James's death. But if heassumed the passing of Jesus's 
brother would relax the grip of Jerusalem over the 
community,he was mistaken. The leadership of the 
Jerusalem assembly passed swiftly to another ofjesus's 
family members, his cousin Simeon son of Clopas, and the 
community continuedunabated until four years after James's 
death, when the Jews suddenly rose up in revoltagainst 
Rome. 

Some among the Hebrews seem to have fled Jerusalem for 
Pella when the uprising began.But there is no evidence to 
suggest that the core leadership of the mother 



assemblyabandoned Jerusalem. Rather, they maintained 
their presence in the city of Jesus's death andresurrection, 
eagerly awaiting his return, right up to the moment that 
Titus's army arrived andwiped the holy city and its 
inhabitants—both Christians and Jews—off the face of the 
earth.With the destruction of Jerusalem, the connection 
between the assemblies scattered acrossthe Diaspora and 
the mother assembly rooted in the city of God was 
permanently severed,and with it the last physical link 
between the Christian community and Jesus the Jew. 

Jesusthe zealot. 

Jesus of Nazareth. 

Epilogue 

True God from True God 

The balding, gray-bearded old men who fixed the faith and 
practice of Christianity met for thefirst time in the Byzantine 
city of Nicaea, on the eastern shore of Lake Izmit in present- 
dayTurkey. It was the summer of 325 C.E. The men had been 
brought together by the emperorConstantine and 
commanded to come to a consensus on the doctrine of the 
religion he hadrecently adopted as his own. Bedecked in 
robes of purple and gold, an aureate laurel resting onhis 
head, Rome's first Christian emperor called the council to 
order as though it were a RomanSenate, which is 
understandable, considering that every one of the nearly 
two thousandbishops he had gathered in Nicaea to 
permanently define Christianity was a Roman. 

The bishops were not to disband until they had resolved the 
theological differences amongthem, particularly when it 
came to the nature of Jesus and his relationship to God. Over 
thecenturies since Jesus's crucifixion, there had been a great 



deal of discord and debate amongthe leaders of the church 
over whether Jesus was human or divine. Was he, as those 
likeAthanasius of Alexandria claimed, God incarnate, or was 
he, as the followers of Arius seemedto suggest, just a man— 
a perfect man, perhaps, but a man nonetheless? 

After months of heated negotiations, the council handed to 
Constantine what becameknown as the Nicene Creed, 
outlining for the first time the officially sanctioned, orthodox 
beliefsof the Christian church. Jesus is the literal son of God, 
the creed declared. He is Light fromLight, true God from true 
God, begotten not made, of the same substance as the 
father.As forthose who disagreed with the creed, those like 
the Arians who believed that "there was a timewhen [Jesus] 
was not," they were immediately banished from the empire 
and their teachingsviolently suppressed. 

It may be tempting to view the Nicene Creed as an overtly 
politicized attempt to stifle thelegitimate voices of dissent in 
the early church. It is certainly the case that the 
council'sdecision resulted in a thousand years or more of 
unspeakable bloodshed in the name ofChristian orthodoxy. 
But the truth is that the council members were merely 
codifying a creedthat was already the majority opinion, not 
just of the bishops gathered at Nicaea, but of theentire 
Christian community. Indeed, belief in Jesus as God had 
been enshrined in the churchcenturies before the Council of 
Nicaea, thanks to the overwhelming popularity of the letters 
of Paul. 

After the Temple was destroyed, the holy city burned to the 
ground, and the remnants ofthe Jerusalem assembly 
dispersed, Paul underwent a stunning rehabilitation in the 
Christiancommunity. With the possible exception ofthe Q 
document (which is, after all, a hypotheticaltext), the only 
writings about Jesus that existed in 70 c E. were the letters 



of Paul. These lettershad been in circulation since the fifties. 
They were written to the Diaspora communities, which,after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, were the only Christian 
communities left in the realm.Without the mother assembly 
to guide the followers of Jesus, the movement's connection 
tojudaism was broken, and Paul became the primary vehicle 
through which a new generation ofChristians was introduced 
to Jesus the Christ. Even the gospels were deeply influenced 
byPaul's letters. One can trace the shadow of Pauline 
theology in Mark and Matthew. But it is inthe gospel of Luke, 
written by one of Paul's devoted disciples, that one can see 
the dominanceof Paul's views, while the gospel of John is 
little more than Pauline theology in narrative form. 

Paul's conception of Christianity may have been anathema 
before 70 CE. But afterward, hisnotion of a wholly new 
religion free from the authority of a Temple that no longer 
existed,unburdened by a law that no longer mattered, and 
divorced from a Judaism that had become apariah was 
enthusiastically embraced by converts throughout the 
Roman Empire. Hence, in398 c.E, when, according to legend, 
another group of bishops gathered at a council in the city 
ofHippo Regius in modern-day Algeria to canonize what 
would become known as the NewTestament, they chose to 
include in the Christian scriptures one letter from James, the 
brother 

and successor of Jesus, two letters from Peter, the chief 
apostle and first among the Twelve,three letters from John, 
the beloved disciple and pillar of the church, and fourteen 
letters fromPaul, the deviant and outcast who was rejected 
and scorned by the leaders in Jerusalem. Infact, more than 
half of the twenty-seven books that now make up the New 
Testament areeither by or about Paul. 



This should not be surprising. Christianity after the 
destruction of Jerusalem was almostexclusively a gentile 
religion; it needed a gentile theology. And that is precisely 
what Paulprovided. The choice between James's vision of a 
Jewish religion anchored in the Law ofMoses and derived 
from a Jewish nationalist who fought against Rome, and 
Paul's vision of aRoman religion that divorced itself from 
Jewish provincialism and required nothing for salvationsave 
belief in Christ, was not a difficult one for the second and 
third generations of Jesus'sfollowers to make. 

Two thousand years later, the Christ of Paul's creation has 
utterly subsumed the Jesus ofhistory. The memory of the 
revolutionary zealot who walked across Galilee gathering an 
armyof disciples with the goal of establishing the Kingdom 
of God on earth, the magnetic preacherwho defied the 
authority of the Temple priesthood in Jerusalem, the radical 
Jewish nationalistwho challenged the Roman occupation and 
lost, has been almost completely lost to history.That is a 
shame. Because the one thing any comprehensive study of 
the historical Jesusshould hopefully reveal is that Jesus of 
Nazareth—Jesus the man—is every bit as 
compelling,charismatic, and praiseworthy as Jesus the 
Christ. He is, in short, someone worth believing in. 

For my wife, Jessica Jackley, and the entire Jackley 

clan,whose love and acceptance have taught me more about 

Jesusthan all my years of research and study. 
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Notes 

INTRODUCTION 

I am greatly indebted to John P. Meier's epic work,A Marginal 
Jew: Rethinking the Historicaljesus, vols. E—IV (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1991-2009). I first met Father Meier 
while Iwas studying the New Testament at Santa Clara 
University, and it was his definitive look atthe historical 
Jesus, which at the time existed only in its first volume, that 
planted the seeds ofthe present book in my mind. Father 
Meier's book answers the question of why we have solittle 
historical information about a man who so thoroughly 
changed the course of humanhistory. His thesis—that we 
know so little about Jesus because in his lifetime he would 
havebeen viewed as little more than a marginal Jewish 
peasant from the backwoods of Galilee—forms the 
theoretical groundwork for the book you are reading. 

Of course, I argue further that part of the reason we know so 
little about the historical Jesusis that his messianic mission- 
historic as it may have turned out to be—was not uncommon 



infirst-century Palestine. Hence my reference to Celsus's 
quote—"I am God, or the servant ofGod, or a divine spirit 
..."—which can be found in Rudolf Otto's classic study, The 
Kingdom ofGod and the Son of Man (Boston: Starr King 
Press, 1957), 13. 

A brief word about my use of the term "first-century 
Palestine" throughout this book. WhilePalestine was the 
unofficial Roman designation for the land encompassing 
modern-day Israel,Palestine, Jordan, Syria, and Lebanon 
during Jesus's lifetime, it was not until the Romansquashed 
the Bar Kochba revolt in the middle of the second century 
CE that the region wasofficially named Syria Palaestina. 
Nevertheless, the term "first-century Palestine" has 
becomeso commonplace in academic discussions about the 
era of Jesus that I see no reason not touse it in this book. 

For more on Jesus's messianic contemporaries—the so-called 
false messiahs—see theworks of Richard A. Horsley, 
specifically "Popular Messianic Movements Around the Time 
ofjesus," Catholic Biblical Quarterly 46 (1984): 409-32; 
"Popular Prophetic Movements at theTime ofjesus: Their 
Principal Features and Social Origins," Journal for the Study 
of the NewTestament 26 (1986): 3-27; and, with John S. 
Hanson, Bandits, Prophets, and Messiahs(Minneapolis: 
Winston Press, 1985), 135-189. The reader will note that I 
rely a great deal onProfessor Horsley's work. That is because 
he is by far the most prominent thinker on thesubject of 
first-century apocalypticism. 

Although the so-called Two-Source Theory is almost 
universally accepted by scholars, thereare a handful of 
biblical theorists who reject it as a viable explanation for the 
creation of thefour canonized gospels as we know them. For 
example, J. Magne, From Christianity to Gnosisand from 
Gnosis to Christianity (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1993) views 



the Two-Source Theoryas overly simplistic and incapable of 
adequately addressing what he sees as the complexvariants 
among the Synoptic gospels. 

In addition to the story of the fiendish Jewish priest Ananus, 
there is one other passage inJosephus'sAA7f/'qfi7/'f/'es that 
mentions Jesus of Nazareth. This is the so-called 
TestimoniumFlavianum in book 18, chapter 3, in which 
Josephus appears to repeat the entire gospelformula. But 
that passage has been so corrupted by later Christian 
interpolation that itsauthenticity is dubious at best, and 
scholarly attempts to cull through the passage for 
somesliverof historicity have proven futile. Still, the second 
passage is significant in that it mentionsjesus's crucifixion. 

Among Romans, crucifixion originated as a deterrence 
against the revolt of slaves, probablyas early as 200 BCE. By 
Jesus's time, it was the primary form of punishment for 
"incitingrebellion" (i.e., treason or sedition), the exact crime 
with which Jesus was charged. See HubertCancick et al., 
eds.. Brill's New Pauly Encyclopedia of the Ancient World: 
Antiquity (Leiden,Netherlands: Brill, 2005), 60 and 966. The 
punishment applied solely to non-Roman citizens.Roman 
citizens could be crucified, however, if the crime was so 
grave that it essentiallyforfeited their citizenship. 

There are no resurrection appearances in the gospel of Mark, 
as it is the unanimous 

consensus of scholars that the original version of the gospel 
ended with Mark 16:8. For moreon this, see note to chapter 
3 below. 

In 313 ce, the emperor Constantine passed the Edict of 
Milan, which initiated a period ofChristian tolerance in the 
Roman Empire, wherein property that was confiscated 



fromChristians by the state was returned and Christians 
were free to worship without fear ofreprisals from the state. 
While the Edict of Milan created space for Christianity to 
become theofficial religion of the empire, Constantine never 
made it so. Julian the Apostate (d. 363 c E), thelast non- 
Christian emperor, actually tried to push the empire back 
toward paganism byemphasizing that system over and 
against Christianity and purging the government ofChristian 
leaders, though he never repealed the Edict of Milan. It was 
not until the year 380 CE,during the rule of Emperor Flavius 
Theodosius, that Christianity became the official religion 
ofthe Roman Empire. 

The very brief outline of Jesus's life and ministry presented 
at the end of the introduction tothis book represents the 
view of the vast majority of scholars about what can be said 
withconfidence about the historical Jesus. For more, see 
Charles H. Talbert, ed., Reimarus:Fragments (Chico, Calif: 
Scholars Press, 1985) and James K. Beilby and Paul Rhodes 
Eddy, ed.,The Historical Jesus: Five Views (Downers Grove, 
III.: InterVarsity Press, 2009). 

PART I PROLOGUE: A DIFFERENT SORT OF SACRIFICE 

Help with the description of the Temple of Jerusalem and the 
sacrifices therein comes from avariety of sources as well as 
from my frequent trips to the Temple site. But a few books 
wereparticularly helpful in reconstructing the ancient Jewish 
Temple, including Martin Jaffee, Earlyjudaism (Bethesda: 
University Press of Maryland, 2006), especially page 172-88; 
Joan Comay,The Temple of Jerusalem (London: Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson, 1975); and John Day, ed., Templeand Worship 
in Biblical Israel (New York: T&T Clark, 2005). 

Instructions for the Temple's four-horned altar were given to 
Moses while he and thelsraelites rambled across the desert 



searching for a home: "And you shall make the altar ofacacia 
wood. And you shall affix horns upon its four corners so that 
it shall be horned; and youshall overlay it with bronze. And 
you shall make pots for receiving its ashes, and shovels 
andbasins and forks and fire pans; all of its vessels you shall 
cast in bronze.And you shall make forit a grating, a net 
made of bronze; and on the net you shall affix four bronze 
rings to its fourcorners. And you shall place it under the 
edge of the altar, so that the net extends halfwaydown the 
altar. And you shall make poles for the altar, poles of acacia 
wood, and overlay themwith bronze. And the poles shall be 
inserted into the rings, so that the poles shall be on thetwo 
sides of the altar when it is carried. You shall make it hollow 
with boards, as it was shownto you on the mountain. Thus it 
shall be done" (Exodus 27:18). 

What does it mean for the Temple to be the sole source of 
God's divine presence? Considerthis: The Samaritans denied 
the primacy of the Temple of Jerusalem as the sole place 
ofworship. They instead worshipped God on Mount Gerizim. 
Though this was essentially the onlyreligious difference 
between the two peoples, it was enough for the Samaritans 
not to beconsidered Jews. There were other places of 
sacrifice for Jews (for instance, in Heliopolis), butthese were 
considered substitutes, not replacements. 

For more on Judea as a "Temple-State," see H. D. Mantel in 
"The High Priesthood and theSanhedrin in the Time of the 
Second Temple," The Herodian Period, ed. M.Avi-Yonah and 
Z.Baras, The World History of the Jewish People 1.7 
(Jerusalem: New Brunswick, 1975), 264-81.Josephus's quote 
regarding Jerusalem as a theocracy is fromAga/nsf/Ap/'on, 
2.164-66. Formore on the Temple of Jerusalem as a bank, see 
Neill Q. Hamilton, "Temple Cleansing andTemple Bank," 
Journal of Biblical Literature 83.4 (1964): 365-72. A very 
concise breakdown ofthe Temple's revenues can be found in 



Magen Broshi, "The Role of the Temple in the 
HerodianEconomy," Jewish Studies 38 (1987): 31-37. 

The Qumran community rejected the Temple of Jerusalem for 
having fallen into the hands ofthe corrupt priesthood. 
Instead, it saw itself as a temporary replacement for the 
Temple,referring to the community as the "temple of 
man/men," or miqdash adam. Some scholars haveargued 
that this is why the Qumranites were so interested in ritual 
purity; they believed thattheir prayers and lustrations were 
more potent than the rituals and sacrifices in 
Jerusalem,which had been tainted by the Temple priests. For 
a detailed discussion ofthe phrase "templeof man/men" at 
Qumran, see G. Brooke, Exegesis at Qumran: 4QFIorilegium 
in its JewishContext (Sheffield, U.K.: Sheffield Academic 
Press, 1985), 184-93; D. Dimant, "4QFIorilegiumand the Idea 
ofthe Community as Temple," in Hellenica etjudaica: 
Hommage a ValentinNikiprowetzky, ed. A. Caquot (Leuben- 
Paris: Editions Peeters, 1986), 165-89. 

It is Josephus who famously refers to the entire priestly 
nobility as "lovers of luxury" in Thejewish War, though he 
was not alone in his criticism. There is a similar criticism of 
the priests inthe Dead Sea Scrolls, where they are called the 
"seekers of smooth things" and those who are"flattery- 
seekers." 

There is a wonderful description of the high priest in the 
famed Letter of Aristeas, writtensometime around the 
second century BC E, a translation of which appears in the 
second volumeof James H. Charlesworth, ed.. The Old 
Testament Pseudepigrapha (New York: Doubleday,1985), 7- 
34. Here is the excerpt: "We were greatly astonished, when 
we saw Eleazar engagedin the ministration, at the mode of 
his dress, and the majesty of his appearance, which 
wasrevealed in the robe which he wore and the precious 



stones upon his person. There weregolden bells upon the 
garment which reached down to his feet, giving forth a 
peculiar kind ofmelody, and on both sides of them there 
were pomegranates with variegated flowers of awonderful 
hue. He was girded with a girdle of conspicuous beauty, 
woven in the most beautiful 

colours. On his breast he wore the oracle of God, as it is 
called, on which twelve stones, ofdifferent kinds, were inset, 
fastened together with gold, containing the names of the 
leaders ofthe tribes, according to their original order, each 
one flashing forth in an indescribable way itsown particular 
colour. On his head he wore a tiara, as it is called, and upon 
this in the middle ofhis forehead an inimitable turban, the 
royal diadem full of glory with the name of God inscribedin 
sacred letters on a plate of gold ... having been judged 
worthy to wear these emblems in theministrations. Their 
appearance created such awe and confusion of mind as to 
make one feelthat one had come into the presence of a man 
who belonged to a different world. I amconvinced that any 
one who takes part in the spectacle which I have described 
will befilledwith astonishment and indescribable wonder 
and be profoundly affected in his mind at thethought of the 
sanctity which is attached to each detail ofthe service." 

CHAPTER ONE: A HOLE IN THE CORNER 

For a primer on Rome's policy in dealing with subject 
populations, and especially its relationshipwith the high 
priest and priestly aristocracy in Jerusalem, see Martin 
Goodman, The RulingClass of Judea (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1987); also Richard A. Horsley, "HighPriests 
and the Politics of Roman Palestine," Journal for the Study of 
Judaism 17.1 (1986): 23-55. Goodman's Rome and 
Jerusalem: The Clash of Ancient Civilizations (London: 
Penguin,2007) provides an indispensable discussion ofthe 



remarkably tolerant attitude of Rometoward the Jews while 
also providing a range of Roman views about Jewish 
exceptionalism. Itis from Goodman's book that the 
quotations from Cicero, Tacitus, and Seneca are 
pulled(pages 390-91). Further discussion of Roman attitudes 
toward Jewish practices can be foundin Eric S. Gruen, 

"Roman Perspectives on the Jews in the Age of the Great 
Revolt," in The Firstjewish Revolt, ed.Andrea M. Berlin and 
J.Andrew Overman (New York: Routledge, 2002), 27-42. For 
more on the religious practices and cults of Rome, see Mary 
Beard, John North, andSimon Price, Religions of Rome: A 
Sourcebook, 2 vols. (Cambridge: Cambridge UniversityPress, 
1998). 

The act of "utter annihilation" (herem in Hebrew), in which 
God commands the wholesaleslaughter of "all that 
breathes," is a recurring theme in the Bible, as I explain in 
my book How toWin a Cosmic War (New York: Random 
House, 2009), 66-69. It is "ethnic cleansing as a meansof 
ensuring cultic purity," to quote the great biblical scholar 
John Collins, "The Zeal of Phinehas:The Bible and the 
Legitimation of Violence," Journal of Biblical Literature 122.1 
(2003): 7. 

For precise taxes and measures taken by Rome upon the 
Jewish peasantry, see Lester L.Grabbe, Judaism from Cyrus to 
Hadrian, 2 vols. (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1992), 334- 
37;also Horsley and Hanson, Bandits, Prophets, Messiahs, 
48-87. Grabbe notes that somescholars have cast doubt on 
whether the Jewish population was forced to pay tribute 
toRome, though no one questions whether the Jews were 
forced to finance the Roman civil warbetween Pompey and 
Julius Caesar. On the subject of mass urbanization and the 
transfer ofpopulations from rural to urban centers, see 
Jonathan Reed, "Instability in Jesus' Galilee: ADemographic 



Perspective," Journal of Biblical Literature (2010) 129.2:343- 
65. 

CHAPTER TWO: KING OF THE JEWS 

The term "messiah" in the Hebrew Bible is used in reference 
to King Saul (1 Samuel 12:5), KingDavid (2 Samuel 23:1), 
King Solomon (1 Kings 1:39), and the priest Aaron and his 
sons (Exodus29:l-9), as well as the prophets Isaiah (Isaiah 
61:1) and Elisha (1 Kings 19:15-16). Theexception to this list 
can be found in Isaiah 45:1, where the Persian king Cyrus, 
though he doesnot know the God of the Jews (45:4), is called 
messiah. In all, there are thirty-nine occurrencesof the word 
"messiah" in the Hebrew Bible that refer specifically to the 
anointing of someone orsomething, such as Saul's shield (2 
Samuel 1:21) or the Tabernacle (Numbers 7:1). And yet 
notone of these occurrences refers to the messiah as a future 
salvific character who would beappointed by God to rebuild 
the Kingdom of David and restore Israel to a position of glory 
andpower. That view of the messiah, which seems to have 
been fairly well established by the timeof Jesus, was actually 
shaped during the tumultuous period of the Babylonian 
Exile in the sixthcentury BCE. 

Although there is little doubt that the bandit gangs of 
Galilee represented an apocalyptic,eschatological, and 
millenarian movement, Richard Horsley and John Hanson 
view these asthree distinct categories, and as a result they 
refuse to label the bandits a "messianic"movement. In other 
words, the authors contend that "messianic" and 
"eschatological" mustnot be viewed as equivalents. Yet, as I 
discuss in this section, there is no reason to believe thatsuch 
a distinction existed in the minds of the Jewish peasant, 
who, far from having asophisticated understanding of 
messianism, would have most likely lumped all of 
these"distinct categories" into a vague expectation of the 



"End Times." In any case, Horsley andHanson themselves 
admit that "many of the essential conditions for banditry 
and messianicmovements are the same. In fact, there might 
well have been no difference between them hadthere not 
been among the Jews a tradition of popular kingship and 
historical prototypes of apopular 'anointed one.'" Bandits, 
Prophets, and Messiahs, 88-93. 

For Caesar as Son of God, see Adela Yarbro Collins, "Mark 
and His Readers: The Son of GodAmong Greeks and 
Romans," Harvard Theological Review 93.2 (2000): 85-100. 
Two zealousrabbis, Judas son of Sepphoraeus and Matthias 
son of Margalus, led an uprising that attackedthe Temple 
and tried to destroy the eagle that Herod placed atop the 
Temple gates. They andtheir students were captured and 
tortured to death by Herod's men. 

The complexities of Jewish sectarianism in first-century 
Judaism are tackled nicely by Jeff S.Anderson in his cogent 
analysis The Internal Diversification of Second Temple 
Judaism(Lanham, Md: University Press of America, 2002). 

Josephus says Simon of Peraea called himself "king," by 
which Horsley and Hanson infer thathe was part of the 
"popular messianic movements" that erupted after Herod's 
death. SeeBandits, Prophets, and Messiahs, 93. Again, for 
me there seems to be no reason to assumeany distinction 
whatsoever in the minds of the Jewish peasantry between 
"messiah" and"king," insofar as both titles relied not on the 
scriptures, which the vast majority of Jews couldneither 
access nor read, but rather on popular traditions and stories 
of messianic movementsfrom Jewish history, as well as on 
oracles, popular images, fables, and oral traditions. Of 
course,some scholars go so far as to refuse to consider 
"king" to mean messiah. In other words, theymake a 
distinction between, as Craig Evans puts it, "political royal 



claimants and messianicroyal claimants." Among this camp 
is M. Dejong, Christology in Context: The Earliest 
ChristianResponse to Jesus (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1988). But Evans is right to argue thatwhen dealing with 
any royal aspirant in first-century Palestine, "the 
presumption should be thatany Jewish claim to Israel's 
throne is in all probability a messianic claimant in some 
sense." Icouldn't agree more. See Craig Evans, Jesus and His 
Contemporaries (Leiden, Netherlands:Brill, 1995), 55. 

CHAPTER THREE: YOU KNOW WHERE I AM FROM 

On the population of ancient Nazareth, see the relevant 
entry in the Anchor Bible Dictionary(New York: Doubleday, 
1992). See also E. Meyers and J. Strange, Archaeology, the 
Rabbis, andEarly Christianity (Nashville: Abingdon, 1981) 
and John Dominic Crossan, The Historical Jesus:The Life of a 
Mediterranean Jewish Peasant (New York: HarperCollins, 
1992), 18. Scholarsdisagree about just how many people 
lived in Nazareth at the time of Jesus, with someclaiming 
fewer than a couple hundred, and others saying as many as 
a couple thousand. Myinstinct is to hedge toward the middle 
of the scale; hence my estimate of a populationconsisting of 
about one hundred families. For more about provincial life in 
the Galilee of Jesussee Scott Korb, Life in Year One: What the 
World Was Like in First-Century Palestine (NewYork: 
Riverhead, 2011). 

Despite the stories in the gospels about Jesus preaching in 
his hometown's synagogue, noarchaeological evidence has 
been unearthed to indicate the presence of a synagogue 
inancient Nazareth, though there very well could have been 
a small structure that served assuch (remember that 
"synagogue" in Jesus's time could mean something as 
simple as a roomwith a Torah scroll). It should also be 
remembered that by the time the gospels were written,the 



Temple of Jerusalem had been destroyed and the sole 
gathering place for Jews was thesynagogue. So it makes 
sense that Jesus is constantly presented as teaching in 
thesynagogue in every town he visits. 

No inscriptions have been found in Nazareth to indicate that 
the population was particularlyliterate. Scholars estimate 
that between 95 and 97 percent of the Jewish peasantry at 
thetime of Jesus could neither read nor write. On that point 
see Crossan, Historical Jesus, 24-26. 

On Nazareth as the place of Jesus's birth, see John P. Meier, A 
Marginal Jew, vol. 1, 277-78;E. P. Sanders, The Historical 
Figure of Jesus (New York: Penguin, 1993); and John 
DominicCrossan, Jesus: A Revolutionary Biography (New 
York: HarperOne, 1995), 18-23. 

For more on messianic views at the time of Jesus, see 
Gershom Scholem, The Messianicldea in Judaism (New York: 
Schocken Books, 1971), 1-36. Scholem outlines two 
distinctmessianic trends within early Judaism: the 
restorative and the Utopian. Restorative messianismseeks a 
return to an ideal condition in the glorified past; in other 
words, it considers theimprovement of the present era to be 
directly linked to the glories of the past. But while 
therestorative pole finds its hope in the past, it is 
nevertheless directly concerned with the desireof an even 
better future that will bring about "a state of things which 
has never yet existed."Related to the restorative pole is 
Utopian messianism. More apocalyptic in character, 
Utopianmessianism seeks catastrophic change with the 
coming of the messiah: that is, theannihilation of the 
present world and the initiation of a messianic age. 
Restorative messianismcan be seen in the kingly traditions 
that look to the Davidic ideal—it seeks to establish 
akingdom in the present time—while the Utopian 



messianism is associated with the priestlyfigure found in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls at Qumran. Of course, neither of these 
messianic trendsexisted independently of the other. On the 
contrary, both poles existed in some form in nearlyevery 
messianic group. Indeed, it was the tension between these 
two messianic trends thatcreated the varying character of 
the messiah in Judaism. For more on Jewish messianism, 
seestudies by Richard Horsley, including "Messianic Figures 
and Movements in First-CenturyPalestine," The Messiah, ed. 
James H. Charlesworth (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1992), 
295;"Popular Messianic Movements Around the Time of 
Jesus," Catholic Biblical Quarterly 46(1984): 447-95; and " 
'Like One of the Prophets of Old': Two Types of Popular 
Prophets at theTime of Jesus," Catholic Biblical Quarterly 47 
(1985): 435-63. All three of Horsley's studieshave been vital 
in my examination of messianic ideas around the time of 
Jesus. I alsorecommend the relevant entry in The Anchor 
Bible Dictionary, ed. D. N. Freedman et al. (NewYork: 
Doubleday, 1992); and The Encyclopedia of the Jewish 
Religion, ed. J. Werblowsky et al.(New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1966). 

It would seem that the Qumran community did indeed await 
two different messiahs. TheCommunity Rule suggests this in 
9:12 when it speaks of the coming of "the Prophet and 
theMessiahs of Aaron and Israel." Clearly a differentiation is 
being made between the kingly andpriestly messianic 
figures. This notion is further developed in the Rule of the 
Congregation. Inthis scroll a banquet is described in the 
"last days" in which the messiah of Israel sits in a 

subordinate position to the priest of the congregation. While 
the text does not use the word"messiah" to refer to the 
priest, his superior position at the table indicates his 
eschatologicalpower. These texts have led scholars to 
deduce that the Qumran community believed in thecoming 



of a kingly messiah and a priestly messiah, with the latter 
dominating over the former.See James Charlesworth, "From 
Jewish Messianology to Christian Christology; Some 
Caveatsand Perspectives," Judaisms and Their Messiahs at 
the Turn of the Christian Era, ed. JacobNeusner et al. 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987), 225-64. 

It should be noted that nowhere in the Hebrew Scriptures is 
the messiah explicitly termedthe physical descendant of 
David, i.e., "Son of David." But the imagery associated with 
themessiah and the fact that it is thought that his chief task 
is to reestablish David's kingdompermanently linked 
messianic aspirations to Davidic lineage. This is in large part 
due to the so-called Davidic covenant, based on the prophet 
Nathan's prophecy: "Your [David's] house andyour kingdom 
shall be made sure for ever before me; your throne shall be 
established forever"(2 Samuel 7:16). 

Jesus's lineage from King David is stated over and over 
again, not just throughout thegospels but also in the letters 
of Paul, in which Jesus is repeatedly described as "of the 
seed ofDavid" (Romans 1:3-4; 2 Timothy 2:8). Whether it 
was true is impossible to say. Many peopleclaimed lineage to 
the greatest Israelite king (who lived a thousand years 
before Jesus ofNazareth), and frankly none of them could 
either prove such lineage or disprove it. Butobviously the 
link between Jesus and David was vital for the early 
Christian communitybecause it helped prove that this lowly 
peasant was in fact the messiah. 

It is widely accepted that the original text of Mark ended 
with 16:8 and that Mark 16:9-20was a later addition to the 
text. Per Norman Perrin: "It is the virtually unanimous 
opinion ofmodern scholarship that what appears in most 
translations of the gospel of Mark 16:9-20 is apastiche of 
material taken from other gospels and added to the original 



text of the gospel as itwas copied and transmitted by the 
scribes of the ancient Christian communities." Perrin, 
TheResurrection According to Matthew, Mark, and Luke 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press: 1977), 16.However, there are 
still some who question this assumption, arguing that a book 
cannot endwith the Greek word yap, as Mark 16:8 does. That 
view has been debunked by P. W. van derHorst, "Can a Book 
End with TAP Note on Mark XVI.8," Journal of Theological 
Studies 23(1972): 121-24. Horst notes numerous texts in 
antiquity that do in fact end in this manner (e.g.,Plotinus's 
32nd treatise). In any case, anyone who reads Mark in the 
original Greek can tell thata different hand wrote the final 
eight verses. 

For prophecies claiming that "when the messiah comes, no 
one will know where he is from,"see 1 Enoch 48:6 and 4 Ezra 
13:51-52. For a complete breakdown of the so-called 
messianic"proof texts," seeJ.J.M. Roberts, "The Old 
Testament's Contribution to MessianicExpectations," The 
Messiah, 39-51. According to Roberts, these texts fall into 
five categories.First, there are those passages that appear to 
be prophecies ex eventu. Roberts citesBalaam's oracle in 
Numbers 24:17 ("a star will come forth out of Jacob") as an 
instance in whicha prophecy that seems to find its 
fulfillment in the early monarchical period (in this case, 
thecelebration of David's victories as king of Israel over 
Moab and Edom, as is indicated in versesl7b and 18) has 
been forced to function as a prophecy regarding future 
divine kingship. Such afuturistic interpretation, argues 
Roberts, ignores the original setting of the prophecy. 
Thesecond category deals with prophetic passages that 
seem to have settings in theenthronement ceremonies of 
the anointed kings. For instance. Psalm 2 ("You are my son ... 
/this day I become your father") and Isaiah 9:6 ("For a child 
has been born to us ... and his titlewill be Wonderful 
Counselor, Mighty Hero, Eternal Father, Prince of Peace") 



were most likelycomposed for specific occasions to serve 
both religious and political functions. The politicalusage of 
these texts is apparent in their claims of the authoritative 
power of the king and hisdirect link to God. They also 
establish a link between the responsibilities of the king 
toward hispeople and the commands of God. The king who 
serves in God's stead must display God'sjustice. Even so, 
such statements as are found in these verses would no 
doubt create apowerful tool for kingly propaganda. The third 
category of the messianic proof texts do indeedspeak of a 
future ruler and are perhaps the verses most frequently 
quoted by those who wantto give a salvific interpretation to 
the messiah of the Hebrew scriptures (Micah 5:1- 
5;Zechariah 9:1-10). These texts speak of the embodiment 
of the Davidic ideal, metaphorically 

(not physically) referred to as a king of the Davidic line, who 
will restore the monarchy of Israelto its former glory. But for 
Roberts, the promises of a future king (e.g., Micah's promise 
of a kingrising from the humility of Bethlehem) "imply a 
serious criticism of the current occupant of theDavidic 
throne as less than an adequate heir to David." Such 
criticism is apparent throughoutthe prophetic texts (see 
Isaiah 1:21-26,11:1-9, 32:1-8). Roberts uses the same 
approach inthe fourth group of messianic proof texts 
envisioning a future king. These texts, primarilyjeremiah 
and Ezekiel, Roberts places at the end of the Judean 
kingdom, when a restoration ofthe Davidic dynasty was a 
response to growing existential concerns over the future of 
Israel asa theocracy. The final category deals with the 
postexilic texts. According to Roberts, upon return from exile, 
the Jews were faced with a destroyed Temple, a disgraced 
priesthood, andno Davidic king. The prophetic texts of 
Zechariah and Haggai dealt with these problems inoracles 
that placed Zerubbabel in the position of restoring Israel's 
monarchy and Temple(Haggai 2:20-23; Zechariah 4:6-10). 



Roberts believes that the prophecies regarding 
therestoration of the crown and the Temple (e.g., Zechariah 
6:9-15) refer solely to the actions ofZerubbabel and are an 
optimistic response to the terrible circumstances that 
existed in thepostexilic period. He also traces the later 
priestly expectations of the messiah to the texts ofthis 
period that include a restoration of the priesthood under 
Joshua (Zechariah 3:1-10).Roberts is convinced by his study 
of the messianic proof texts that the idea of a 
salvificmessiah is not explicitly stated in the Hebrew 
scriptures but is rather a later development ofjewish 
eschatology that was adopted by the Pharisees, perhaps in 
the second or first centurybc E, and later incorporated into 
"normative Judaism." 

CHAPTER FOUR: THE FOURTH PHILOSOPHY 

Some scholars believe that tekton means not "woodworker" 
but any artisan who deals in thebuilding trades. While Mark 
6:3 is the only verse that calls Jesus a tekton, Matthew 13:55 
statesthat Jesus's father was a tekton. Considering the 
strictures of the day, the verse is likely meantto indicate 
that Jesus was atekton, too (though this passage in Matthew 
does not actuallyname Jesus's father). Some scholars believe 
that artisans and day laborers in the time of Jesusshould be 
considered akin to a lower middle class in the social 
hierarchy of Galilee, but thatview has been disproven by 
Ramsay MacMullen in Roman Social Relations: 50 B.c. to A.D. 
384(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1974). 

Many studies have been done about the language of Jesus 
and of first-century Palestine ingeneral, but none are better 
than those of Joseph Fitzmyer. See "Did Jesus Speak 
Greek?"Biblical Archaeology Review 18.5 
(September/October 1992): 58-63; and "The Languages 
ofPalestine in the First Century A.D.," in The Language of the 



New Testament, ed. Stanley E. Porter(Sheffield, UK: Sheffield 
Academic Press, 1991), 126-62. Other fine studies on the 
language ofjesus include James Barr, "Which Language Did 
Jesus Speak? Some Remarks of a Semitist,"Bulletin of the 
John Rylands Library 53.1 (Autumn 1970): 14-15; and 
Michael O. Wise,"Languages of Palestine," in Dictionary of 
Jesus and the Gospels, ed. Joel B. Green and ScotMcKnight 
(Downers Grove, ML: InterVarsity Press, 1992), 434-44. 

John Meier makes an interesting comment about the 
passage in Luke in which Jesus standsat the synagogue 
reading the Isaiah scroll: "Anyone who would wish to defend 
Luke's depictionof the Isaiah reading as historically reliable 
even in its details would have to explain (1) howjesus 
managed to read from an Isaiah scroll a passage made up of 
Isaiah 61:1a, b, d; 58:6d;61:2a, with the omission of 61:1c, 
2d; (2) why it is that Jesus read a text of Isaiah that 
isbasically that of the Greek Septuagint, even when at times 
the Septuagint diverges from theMasoretic text." See Meier, 
Marginal Jew, vol. 1,303. Nevertheless, Meier actually 
believes thatjesus was not illiterate and that he even may 
have had some kind of formal education, thoughhe provides 
an enlightening account of the debate on both sides of the 
argument (271-78). 

Regarding Jesus's brothers, arguments have been made by 
some Catholic (and a fewProtestant) theologians that the 
Greek word adelphos (brother) could possibly mean 
"cousin"or "step-brother." While that may be true, nowhere 
in the entire New Testament is the wordadelphos ever used 
to mean either (and it is used some 340 times). Mark 6:17 
uses the wordadelphos to mean "half brother" when he 
refers to Philip's relationship to Herod Antipas, buteven this 
usage implies "physical brother." 



One interesting sidenote about Jesus's family is that they 
were all named after great heroesand patriarchs of the Bible. 
Jesus's name was Yeshu, short for Yeshua or Joshua, the 
greatlsraelite warrior whose wholesale slaughter of the tribes 
inhabiting Canaan cleansed the landforthe Israelites. His 
mother was Miriam, named after the sister of Moses. His 
father, Joseph,was named after the son of Jacob, who would 
become known as Israel. His brothers, James,Joseph, Simon, 
and Judas, were all named after biblical heroes. Apparently 
the naming ofchildren after the great patriarchs became 
customary after the Maccabean revolt and mayindicate a 
sense of awakened national identity that seemed to have 
been particularly markedin Galilee. 

The argument in Matthew that Jesus's virgin birth was 
prophesied in Isaiah holds no waterat all, since scholars are 
nearly unanimous in translating the passage in Isaiah 7:14 
not as"behold a virgin shall conceive" but "behold, a young 
maiden (alma) will conceive." There is nodebate here: alma 
is Hebrew for a young woman. Period. 

For one particularly controversial argument about Jesus's 
illegitimate birth, see JaneSchaberg, The Illegitimacy of 
Jesus (San Francisco: Harper and Row, 1978). Schaberg 
claimsMary was very likely raped, though it is not clear how 
she comes to that conclusion. 

Celsus's story about the soldier Panthera is from his second- 
century tract True Discourse,which has been lost to history. 
Our only access to it comes from Origen's polemical 
responseto the work titled Against Celsus, written sometime 
in the middle of the third century C.E. 

It should be noted that both Matthew and Luke recount the 
"son of Mary" passage in Mark6:3, but both fix Mark's 
statement by pointedly referring to Jesus as "the carpenter's 



son"(Matthew 13:55) and "the son of Joseph" (Luke 4:22) 
respectively. There are variant readings 

of Mark that insert "the son of the carpenter" in this verse, 
but it is generally agreed that theseare later additions. The 
original of Mark 6:3 undoubtedly calls Jesus "son of Mary." It 
is possible,though highly unlikely, that Jesus was called "son 
of Mary" because Joseph had died so longago that he was 
forgotten. But John Meier notes that there is only a single 
case in the entireHebrew Scriptures in which a man is 
referred to as his mother's son. That would be the sons 
ofZeruiah—Joab, Abishai, and Asahel—who were soldiers in 
King David's army (1 Samuel 26:6; 2Samuel 2:13). All three 
are repeatedly referred to as "sons of Zeruiah." See Meier, 
Marginaljew, vol. 1,226. 

For more on the question of whether Jesus was married, see 
William E. Phipps, Was JesusMarried? (New York: Harper and 
Row, 1970) and The Sexuality of Jesus (New York: Harper 
andRow, 1973). Karen King, a professor at Harvard 
University, has recently unearthed a tiny scrapof papyrus, 
which she dates to the fourth century, that contains a Coptic 
phrase thattranslates to "Jesus said to them, my wife ..." At 
the time of this writing, the fragment had yetto be 
authenticated, though even if it is not a forgery, it would 
only tell us what those in thefourth century believed about 
Jesus's marital status. 

There are some great stories about the boy Jesus in the 
gnostic gospels, especially Theinfancy Gospel of Thomas, in 
which a petulant Jesus flaunts his magical powers by 
bringingclay birds to life or striking dead neighborhood kids 
who fail to show him deference. The bestand most complete 
collection of the gnostic gospels in English is The Nag 
Hammadi Library,ed. Marvin W. Meyer (New York: Harper and 
Row, 1977). 



For more on Sepphoris, see the relevant entry by Z. Weiss in 
The New Encyclopedia ofArchaeological Excavations in the 
Holy Land, ed. Ephraim Stern (New York: Simon 
andSchuster; Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 1993), 
1324-28. For Sepphoris as a majorcommercial center in 
Galilee, see Arlene Fradkin, "Long-Distance Trade in the 
Lower Galilee:New Evidence from Sepphoris," in 
Archaeology and the Galilee, Douglas R. Edwards and 
C.Thomas McCollough, eds. (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1997), 
107-16. There is some debate as towhether the miqva'ot 
(ritual baths) discovered in Sepphoris were actually ritual 
baths; HananEshel at Bar Han is among those who do not 
think they were. See "A Note on 'Miqvaot' atSepphoris," 
Archaeology and the Galilee, 131-33. See also Eric Meyers, 
"Sepphoris: City ofPeace," in The First Jewish Revolt: 
Archaeology, History, and Ideology, ed. Andrea M. Berlinand 
Andrew J. Overman (London: Routledge, 2002), 110-20. I 
actually find Eshel's argumentquite convincing, though the 
majority of scholars and archaeologists do not. 

There is no way to be certain of the exact date of Antipas's 
declaration and rebuilding ofSepphoris as his royal seat. Eric 
Meyer says that Antipas moved to Sepphoris 
almostimmediately after the Romans razed the city in 6 
b.c.e, see Eric M. Meyers, Ehud Netzer, andCarol L. Meyers, 
"Ornament of All Galilee," The Biblical Archeologist, 49.1 
(1986): 4-19.However, Shirley Jackson Case places the date 
much later, at around 10 CE, in "Jesus andSepphoris," 

Journal of Biblical Literature 45 (1926): 14-22. For better or 
worse, the closest wecan place Antipas's entry into 
Sepphoris is around the turn of the first century. It should 
denoted that Antipas renamed the city Autocratoris, or 
"Imperial City," after he made it the seatof his tetrarchy. 

For more on Jesus's life in Sepphoris, see Richard A. Batey, 
Jesus and the Forgotten City:New Light on Sepphoris and the 



Urban World of Jesus (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Baker 
BookHouse, 1991). Archaeological work by Eric Meyers has 
cast some doubt on the widely heldnotion that the city was 
razed by Varus, as Josephus claims in War 2:68. See 
"RomanSepphoris in the Light of New Archeological 
Evidence and Research," The Galilee in LateAntiquity, ed. 
Lee I. Levine (New York: Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, 1992), 323. 

Although it seems that Judas was actually from the town of 
Gamala in the Golan, he wasnevertheless known to all as 
"Judas the Galilean." There is a great deal of debate about 
therelationship between Hezekiah and Judas the Galilean, 
and while it cannot be definitivelyproven that Judas the 
Galilean was the same person as Judas the bandit who was 
Hezekiah'sson, that is certainly the assumption that 
Josephus makes (twice!), and I do not see a reasonto doubt 
him. See War 2.56 and Antiquities 17.271-72. For more on 
Judas's genealogicalconnection to Hezekiah, see the 
relevant entry in Geza Vermes, Who's Who in the Age 
ofjesus (New York: Penguin, 2006), 165-67; alsoj. Kennard, 
"Judas the Galilean and His Clan,"Jewish Quarterly Review 
36 (1946): 281-86. For the opposing view, see Richard A. 
Horsley, 

"Menahem in Jerusalem: A Brief Messianic Episode Among 
the Sicarii—Not 'ZealotMessianism/" Novum Testamentum 
27.4 (1985): 334-48. On Judas the Galilean's innovationand 
his effect on the revolutionary groups that would follow, see 
Morton Smith, "The Zealotsand the Sicarii," Harvard 
Theological Review 64 (1971): 1-19. 

The biblical concept of zeal is best defined as "jealous 
anger," and it is derived from thedivine character of God, 
whom the Bible calls "a devouring fire, a jealous God" 
(Deuteronomy4:24). The most celebrated model of biblical 



zeal is Phinehas, the grandson of Aaron (Moses'sbrother), 
whose example of spontaneous individual action as an 
expression of God's jealousanger and as atonement for the 
sins of the Jewish nation became the model of 
personalrighteousness in the Bible (Numbers 25). See my 
How to Win a Cosmic War, 70-72. Also seerelevant entry in 
The Anchor Bible Dictionary, 1043-54. 

Once again, Richard Horsley rejects the proposition that 
Judas the Galilean had messianicaspirations. But his 
rejection is based on two assumptions: first, that Judas the 
Galilean is notdescended from Hezekiah the bandit chief, 
which we have already questioned above; andsecond, that 
Josephus does not directly call Judas "king" or "messiah" but 
instead calls him"sophist," a term with no messianic 
connotations. See Menahem in Jerusalem, 342-43.However, 
Josephus clearly derides Judas for what he calls his "royal 
aspirations." What elsecould this mean but that Judas had 
messianic (i.e., kingly) ambitions? What's more, 
Josephususes the same term, "sophist," to describe both 
Mattathias (Antiquities 17.6), who was overtlyconnected to 
messianic aspirations during the Maccabean revolt, and 
Menahem (Jewish War2.433-48), whose messianic 
pretensions are not in dispute. On this point I agree with 
MartinHengel when he writes that "a dynasty of leaders 
proceeded from Judas [of Galilee], amongwhom messianic 
pretension became evident at least in one, Menahem, allows 
one to surmisethat the 'Fourth Sect' had a messianic 
foundation already in its founder." See The Zealots(London: 
T&T Clark, 2000), 299. However, I disagree with Hengel that 
the members of theFourth Philosophy can be adequately 
labeled Zealots. Rather, I contend that they 
preachedzealotry as a biblical doctrine demanding the 
removal of foreign elements from the Holy Land,which is why 
I use the term "zealot," with a lowercase z, to describe them. 
For more onjosephus's use of the term "sophist," see note 71 



in Whiston's translation of The Jewish War,book 2, chapter 1, 
section 3. 

CHAPTER FIVE: WHERE IS YOUR FLEET TO SWEEP THE 
ROMAN SEAS? 

There is very little historical evidence about the life of 
Pontius Pilate before his tenure asprefect in Jerusalem, but 
Ann Wroe has written an interesting account titled Pontius 
Pilate(New York: Random House, 1999), which, while not a 
scholarly book, is definitely a fun read.With regard to the 
difference between a Roman prefect and a procurator, the 
short answer isthat there was none, at least not in a small 
and fairly insignificant province like Judea. Josephuscalls 
Pilate a procurator in the Antiquities 18.5.6, whereas Philo 
refers to him as prefect. Theterms were probably 
interchangeable at the time. I have chosen to simply use the 
term"governor" to mean both prefect and procurator. 

For more on Pilate's introduction of the shields into the 
Temple of Jerusalem, I recommend G.Fuks, "Again on the 
Episode of the Gilded Roman Shields at Jerusalem," Harvard 
TheologicalReview 75 (1982): 503-7, and P. S. Davies, "The 
Meaning of Philo's Text About the GildedShields," Journal of 
Theological Studies 37 (1986): 109-14. 

A great deal has been written about the reasons why the 
Jews rebelled against Rome. Nodoubt there was a 
combination of social, economic, political, and religious 
grievances thatultimately led to the Jewish War, but David 
Rhoads outlines six principal causes in his bookisrael in 
Revolution: 6-74 C.E. (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1976): 

(1) the Jews were defendingthe Law of God; (2) the Jews 
believed God would lead them to victory; (3) the Jews 
wanted torid the holy land of foreigners and gentiles; (4) the 
Jews were trying to defend God's city,Jerusalem, from 



desecration; (5) the Jews wanted to cleanse the Temple; and 
(6) the Jewshoped it would usher in the end time and the 
coming of the messiah. However, some scholars(and I 
include myself in this category) emphasize the 
eschatological motivations of the Jewsover these other 
reasons. See for example A. J. Tomasino, "Oracles of 
Insurrection: TheProphetic Catalyst of the Great Revolt," 
Journal of Jewish Studies 59 (2008): 86-111. Otherscaution 
about putting too much weight on the role that apocalyptic 
fervor played in stirring thejews to revolt. See for instance 
Tessa Rajak, "Jewish Millenarian Expectations," The 
Firstjewish Revolt, ed. Andrea M. Berlin and J. Andrew 
Overman (New York: Rout ledge, 2002), 164-88. Rajak 
writes: "Expectation of an imminent End ... was not the 
normal mindset of first-century Judaism." However, I think 
the evidence to the contrary far outweighs this view, as 
thelink between messianism and the Jewish Revolt could not 
be clearer in Josephus's account ofthe Jewish War. 

Concerning the list of messianic aspirants that arose in the 
buildup to the Jewish War, P. W.Barnett suggests that the 
fact that Josephus fails to call these messianic figures 
baselius, or"king" (with the exception of "the Egyptian"), 
proves that they thought of themselves not asmessiahs but 
rather as "sign prophets." But Barnett notes that even these 
sign prophets"anticipated some great act of eschatological 
redemption," which, after all, is the inherent rightof the 
messiah. See P. W. Barnett, "The Jewish Sign Prophets," New 
Testament Studies 27(1980): 679-97. James S. McLaren tries 
(and, in my opinion, fails) to avoid relying too much onthe 
idea that thejews expected "divine assistance" to defeat the 
Romans or that they werefueled by messianic fervor, by 
claiming that the Jews "were simply optimistic that they 
wouldsucceed," in the same way that, say, the Germans 
were optimistic that they would defeatBritain. Yet what else 
did "optimism" mean in first-century Palestine but 



confidence in God?See "Going to War Against Rome: The 
Motivation of the Jewish Rebels," in The Jewish RevoltAgainst 
Rome: Interdisciplinary Perspectives, ed. M. Popovic, 
Supplements to the Journal forthe Study of Judaism 154 
(Leiden, Netherlands: Brill, 2011), 129-53. 

It should be noted that while "the Samaritan" called himself 
"messiah," he did not mean itexactly in the Jewish sense of 
the word. The Samaritan equivalent of "messiah" is 
Taheb.However, the Taheb was directly related to the 
messiah. In fact, the words were synonymous,as evidenced 
by the Samaritan woman in the gospel of John who tells 
Jesus, "I know that themessiah is coming. When he will 
come, he will show us all things" (John 4:25). 

Josephus is the first to use the Latin word "Sicarii" (Josephus, 
Jewish War 2.254-55), thoughit is obvious he borrows the 
term from the Romans. The word "Sicarii" appears in Acts 
21:38 inreference to the "false prophet" known as "the 
Egyptian," for whom Paul is mistaken. Actsclaims the 
Egyptian had four thousand followers, which is a more likely 
figure than the thirtythousand that Josephus claims in Jewish 
War 2.247-70 (though in Antiquities 20.171, 

Josephus provides a much smaller number). 

Although Josephus describes the Sicarii as "a different type 
of bandit," he uses the words"Sicarii" and "bandits" 
interchangeably throughout The Jewish War. In fact, at times 
he usesthe term "Sicarii" to describe groups of bandits who 
do not use daggers as weapons. It is likelythat his reason for 
differentiating the Sicarii from "the other bandits" was to 
keep all thevarious bandit gangs distinct for narrative's 
sake, though a case can be made that after therise of 
Menahem in the first year of the war, the Sicarii became a 
recognizably separate group—the same group that seized 



control of Masada. See Shimon Applebaum, "The Zealots: 
TheCase for Revaluation," Journal of Roman Studies 61 
(1971): 155-70. In my opinion, the bestand most up-to-date 
study of the Sicarii is Mark Andrew Brighton, The Sicarii in 
Josephus'sJudean War: Rhetorical Analysis and Historical 
Observations (Atlanta: Society of BiblicalScholarship, 2009). 

Other views on the Sicarii include Emil Schurer, A History of 
the Jewish People in the Time ofjesus Christ, 3 vols. 
(Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1890), for whom the Sicarii are a 
fanatical offshootof the Zealot Party; Martin Hengel, The 
Zealots (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1989), who disagreeswith 
Schurer, arguing that the Sicarii were just an ultra-violent 
subgroup of the bandits;Solomon Zeitlin, "Zealots and 
Sicarii," Journal of Biblical Literature 81 (1962): 395-98, 
whobelieves the Sicarii and the Zealots were two distinct 
and "mutually hostile" groups; Richard A.Horsley, "Josephus 
and the Bandits," Journal for the Study of Judaism 10 (1979): 
37-63, forwhom the Sicarii are just a localized phenomenon, 
part of the larger movement of "socialbanditry" that was rife 
in the Judean countryside; and Morton Smith, "Zealots and 
Sicarii: TheirOrigins and Relation," Harvard Theological 
Review 64 (1971): 7-31, whose view that labelssuch as 
Sicarii and Zealot were not static designations but rather 
indicated a generalized andwidespread yearning for the 
biblical doctrine of zeal is wholeheartedly adopted in this 
book. 

In the Antiquities, written some time after The Jewish War, 
Josephus suggests that it wasthe Roman proconsul Felix who 
spurred the Sicarii to murder the high priest Jonathan for 
hisown political purposes. Some scholars, most notably 
Martin Goodman, The Ruling Class ofjudea (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1987), continue to argue this 
point, viewing theSicarii as little more than hired assassins 
or mercenaries. This is unlikely. First of all, theexplanation 



given in the Antiquities contradicts Josephus's earlier, and 
likely more reliable,account in The Jewish War, which makes 
no mention of Felix's hand in the assassination ofjonathan. 

In fact, the description of Jonathan's murder in the 
Antiquities fails to mention therole of the Sicarii at all. 
Instead, the text refers to assassins generally as "bandits" 
(lestai). Inany case, the account of Jonathan's murder in The 
Jewish War is written deliberately toemphasize the 
ideological/religious motivations of the Sicarii (hence their 
slogan "No lord butGod!"), and as a prelude to the much 
more significant murders of the high priest Ananus 
benAnanus (62 c E) and Jesus ben Gamaliel (63-64 c E), 
which ultimately launch the war with Rome. 

Tacitus's quote about Felix comes from Geza Vermes, Who's 
Who in the Age of Jesus(London: Penguin, 2005), 89. 
Josephus's quote about every man hourly expecting death is 
fromThe Jewish War 7.253. 

Rome actually assigned one more procurator to succeed 
Gessius Florus: Marcus Antoniusjulianus. But that was 
during the years of the Jewish Revolt, and he never seems to 
have setfoot in Jerusalem. 

Agrippa's speech is from The Jewish War 2.355-78. As 
moving as the speech may be, it isobviously Josephus's own 
creation. 

CHAPTER SIX: YEAR ONE 

For more on the history of Masada and its changes under 
Herod, see Solomon Zeitlin, "Masadaand the Sicarii," Jewish 
Quarterly Review 55.4 (1965): 299-317. 

Josephus seems to deliberately avoid using the word 
"messiah" to refer to Menahem, but indescribing Menahem's 
posturing as a popularly recognized "anointed king," he is 



no doubtdescribing phenomena that, according to Richard 
Horsley, "can be understood as concreteexamples of popular 
'messiahs' and their movements." Horsley, "Menahem in 
Jerusalem," 340. 

For some great examples of the coins struck by the 
victorious Jewish rebels, see Ya'akovMeshorer, Treasury of 
Jewish Coins from the Persian Period to Bar Kokhba 
(Jerusalem andNyack, N.Y: Amphora Books, 2001). 

The speech of the Sicarii leader was made by Eleazar ben 
Yair and can be found injosephus. The Jewish War 7.335. 
Tacitus's description of the era in Rome being "rich 
indisasters" comes from Goodman, Rome and Jerusalem, 

430. 

The Zealot Party was led by a revolutionary priest named 
Eleazar son of Simon. Somescholars argue that this Eleazar 
was the same Eleazar the Temple Captain who seized 
controlof the Temple at the start of the revolt and ceased all 
sacrifices on behalf of the emperor. Forthis view, see Rhoads, 
Israel in Revolution; also Geza Vermes, Who's Who in the 
Age of Jesus,83. Vermes claims this was the same Eleazar 
who attacked and killed Menahem. That isunlikely. The 
Temple Captain was named Eleazar son of Ananias, and, as 
both Richard Horsleyand Morton Smith have shown, he had 
no connection to the Eleazar son of Simon who tookover the 
leadership of the Zealot Party in 68 CE. See Smith, "Zealots 
and Sicarii," HarvardTheological Review 64 (1971): 1-19, 
and Horsley, "The Zealots: Their Origin, Relationship 
andimportance in the Jewish Revolt," Novum Testamentum 
28 (1986): 159-92. 

Most of the information we have about John of Gischala 
comes from Josephus, with whomjohn was on extremely 
unfriendly terms. Thus the portrait of John that comes out 



ofjosephus's writings is of a mad tyrant who put all of 
Jerusalem in danger with his thirst forpower and blood. No 
contemporary scholar takes this description of John 
seriously. For a betterportrait of the man, see Uriel 
Rappaport, "John of Gischala: From Galilee to Jerusalem," 
Journalof Jewish Studies 33 (1982): 479-93. With regard to 
John's zealousness and his eschatologicalideals, Rappaport 
is correct to note that while it is difficult to know his exact 
religiopoliticaloutlook, his alliance with the Zealot Party 
suggests, at the very least, that he was sympatheticto zealot 
ideology. In any case, John eventually managed to 
overpower the Zealots and takecontrol over the inner 
Temple, though, by all accounts, he allowed Eleazar son of 
Simon toremain at least nominally in charge of the Zealot 
Party, right up to the moment in which Titusinvaded 
Jerusalem. 

For a description of the famine that ensued in Jerusalem 
during Titus's siege, see Josephus,The Jewish War 5.427-571, 
6.271-76. Josephus, who was writing his history of the war 
for thevery man who won it, presents Titus as trying 
desperately to restrain his men from killingwantonly and in 
particular from destroying the Temple. This is obviously 
nonsense. It is merelyjosephus pandering to his Roman 
audience. Josephus also sets the number of Jews who diedin 
Jerusalem at one million. This is clearly an exaggeration. 

For complete coverage of the exchange rate among ancient 
currencies in first-centuryPalestine, see Fredric William 
Madden's colossal work. History of Jewish Coinage and of 
Moneyin the Old and New Testament (London: Bernard 
Quaritch, 1864). Madden notes that Josephusrefers to the 
shekel as equal to four Attic drachms (drachmas), meaning 
two drachmas equalsone-half shekel (238). See also J. Liver, 
"The Half-Shekel Offering in Biblical and Post- 



BiblicalLiterature," Harvard Theological Review 56.3 (1963): 
173-98. 

Some scholars argue, unconvincingly, that no perceptible 
shift occurred in the Romanattitude toward Jews; see, for 
example, Eric S. Gruen, "Roman Perspectives on the Jews in 
theAge of the Great Revolt," First Jewish Revolt, 27-42. With 
regard to the symbol of paradingthe Torah during the 
Triumph, I think Martin Goodman said it best in Rome and 
Jerusalem:"There could not be a clearer demonstration that 
the conquest was being celebrated not justover Judea but 
over Judaism" (453). For more on Judaism after the 
destruction of the Temple,see Michael S. Berger, "Rabbinic 
Pacification of Second-Century Jewish Nationalism," 
Beliefand Bloodshed, ed. James K. Wellman, Jr. (Lanham, 

Md.: Rowman and Littlefield, 2007), 48. 

It is vital to note that the earliest manuscripts we have of 
the gospel of Mark end the firstverse at "Jesus the Christ." It 
was only later that a redactor added the phrase "the Son 
ofGod." The significance of the gospels' being written in 
Greek should not be overlooked.Consider that the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, the most contemporary set of Jewish writings to 
survivethe destruction of Jerusalem, whose themes and 
topics are very close to those of the NewTestament, were 
written almost exclusively in Hebrew and Aramaic. 

PART II PROLOGUE: ZEAL FOR YOUR HOUSE 

The story of Jesus's triumphal entry into Jerusalem and the 
cleansing of the Temple can befound in Matthew 21:1-22, 
Mark 11:1-19, Luke 19:29-48, and John 2:13-25. Note that 
John'sgospel places the event at the start of Jesus's ministry, 
whereas the Synoptics place it at theend. That Jesus's entry 
into Jerusalem reveals his kingly aspirations is abundantly 
clear. Recallthat Solomon also mounts a donkey in order to 



be proclaimed king (1 Kings 1:32-40), as doesAbsalom when 
he tries to wrest the throne from his father, David (2 Samuel 
19:26). Accordingto David Catchpole, Jesus's entry into 
Jerusalem fits perfectly into a family of stories detailing"the 
celebratory entry to a city by a hero figure who has 
previously achieved his triumph."Catchpole notes that this 
"fixed pattern of triumphal entry" has precedence not only 
amongthe Israelite kings (see for example Kings 1:32-40) 
but also in Alexander's entry into Jerusalem,Apollonius's 
entry into Jerusalem, Simon Maccabaeus's entry into 
Jerusalem, Marcus Agrippa'sentry into Jerusalem, and so on. 
See David R. Catchpole, "The Triumphal' Entry," Jesus and 
thePolitics of His Day, ed. Ernst Bammel and CRD. Moule 
(New York: Cambridge University Press,1984), 319-34. 

Jesus explicitly uses the term lestai to signify "den of 
thieves," instead of the more commonword for thieves, 
kleptai (see Mark 11:17). While it may seem obvious that in 
this case Jesus isnot using the term in its politicized sense as 
"bandit"—meaning someone with zealottendencies—some 
scholars believe that Jesus is in fact referring specifically to 
bandits in thispassage. Indeed, some linkjesus's cleansing 
of the Temple to an insurrection led by bar Abbasthat took 
place there around the same time (see Mark 15:7). The 
argument goes like this:Since bar Abbas is always 
characterized with the epithet lestai, Jesus's use of the term 
mustbe referring to the slaughter that took place around the 
Temple during the bandit insurrectionhe led. Therefore, the 
best translation of Jesus's admonition here is not "den of 
thieves," butrather "cave of bandits," meaning "zealot 
stronghold," and thus referring specifically to barAbbas's 
insurrection. See George Wesley Buchanan, "Mark 11:15-19: 
Brigands in the Temple,"Hebrew Union College Annual 30 
(1959): 169-77. This is an intriguing argument, but there is 
asimpler explanation for Jesus's use of the word lestai 
instead of kleptai in this passage. Theevangelist is likely 



quoting the prophet Jeremiah (7:11) in its Septuagint 
(Greek) translation:"Has this house, which is called by my 
name, become a den of robbers in your eyes? Behold, 

Imyself have seen it, utters the LORD!" That translation uses 
the phrase spaylayon laystoun tomean "den of thieves," 
which makes sense in that the Septuagint was written long 
beforelestai became a byword for "bandits"—indeed, long 
before there was any such thing as abandit in Judea or 
Galilee. Here,/esra/' is the preferred Greek translation of the 
Hebrew wordparitsim, which is poorly attested in the Hebrew 
Bible and is used, at most, twice in the entiretext. The word 
paritsim can mean something like "violent ones," though in 
Ezekiel 7:22, whichalso uses the Hebrew word paritsim, the 
Septuagint translates the word into the Greek byusing 
afulaktos, which means something like "unguarded." The 
point is that the Hebrew wordparitsim was obviously 
problematic for the Septuagint translators, and any attempt 
to limit themeaning of the Hebrew or Greek words to a 
specific meaning or an overly circumscribedsemantic range 
is difficult, to say the least. Thus, it is likely that when Jesus 
uses the wordlestai in this passage, he means nothing more 
complicated than "thieves," which, after all, ishow he viewed 
the merchants and money changers at the Temple. 

The tangled web that bound the Temple authorities to Rome, 
and the notion that an attackon one would have been 
considered an attack on the other, is an argument made 
brilliantly byS.G.F. Brandon, Jesus and the Zealots 
(Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1967), 9.Brandon 
also notes correctly that the Romans would not have been 
ignorant of the cleansingincident, since the Roman garrison 
in the Antonia Fortress overlooked the Temple courts. Forthe 
opposing view to Brandon's analysis, see Cecil Roth, "The 
Cleansing of the Temple andZechariah XIV.21," Novum 
Testamentum 4 (1960): 174-81. Roth seems to deny any 
nationalistor zealot significance whatsoever either in Jesus's 



entry into Jerusalem or in his cleansing ofthe Temple, which 
he reinterprets in a "spiritual and basically non-political 
sense," claiming thatjesus's main concern was stripping the 
Temple of any "mercantile operations." Other scholarstake 
this argument one step further and claim that the 
"cleansing" incident never evenhappened, at least not as it 
has been recorded by all four gospel writers, because it so 

contrasts with Jesus's message of peace. See Burton Mack,A 
Myth of Innocence: Mark andChristian Origins (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1988). Once again this seems like a classic 
caseof scholars refusing to accept an obvious reality that 
does not fit into their preconceivedChristological 
conceptions of who Jesus was and what Jesus meant. Mack's 
thesis is ex pertly refuted by Craig Evans, who demonstrates 
not only that the Temple cleansing incident can betraced to 
the historical Jesus, but also that it could not have been 
understood in any other waythan as an act of profound 
political significance. See Evans, Jesus and His 
Contemporaries(Leiden, Netherlands: Brill, 1995), 301-18. 
However, elsewhere Evans disagrees with meregarding 
Jesus's prediction of the Temple's destruction. He not only 
believes that theprediction can be traced to Jesus, whereas I 
view it as being put in Jesus's mouth by thegospel writers, 
he also thinks it may have been the principal factor that 
motivated the highpriest to take action against him. See 
Craig Evans, "Jesus and Predictions ofthe Destruction ofthe 
Herodian Temple in the Pseudepigrapha, Qumran Scrolls, 
and Related Texts," Journal forthe Study of the 
Pseudepigrapha 10 (1992): 89-147. 

Both Josephus and the Babylonian Talmud indicate that the 
sacrificial animals used to behoused on the Mount of Olives, 
but that sometime around 30 CE, Caiaphas transferred 
theminto the Court of Gentiles. Bruce Chilton believes that 
Caiaphas's innovation was the impetusfor Jesus's actions at 



the Temple as well as the principal reason for the high 
priest's desire tohave Jesus arrested and executed; see 
Bruce Chilton, "The Trial of Jesus Reconsidered," injesus in 
Context, ed. Bruce Chilton and Craig Evans (Leiden, 
Netherlands: Brill, 1997), 281-500. 

The question posed to Jesus about the legality of paying 
tribute to Caesar can be found inMark 12:13-17, Matthew 
22:15-22, and Luke 20:20-26. The episode does not appear 
injohn's gospel because there the cleansing event is placed 
among Jesus's first acts and not atthe end of his life. See 
Herbert Loewe, Render unto Caesar (Cambridge: Cambridge 
UniversityPress, 1940). The Jewish authorities who try to 
trap Jesus by asking him about the payment oftribute are 
variously described in the Synoptic gospels as Pharisees and 
Herodians (Markl2:13; Matthew 22:15), or as "scribes and 
chief priests" (Luke 20:20). This lumping together 
ofdisparate authorities indicates a startling ignorance on the 
part of the gospel writers (whowere writing their accounts 
some forty to sixty years after the events they describe) 
aboutjewish religious hierarchy in firstcentury Palestine. The 
scribes were lower- or middle-classscholars, while the chief 
priests were aristocratic nobility; the Pharisees and 
Herodians wereabout as far apart economically, socially, and 
(if by Herodians Mark suggests a Sadduceanconnection) 
theologically as can be imagined. It almost seems as though 
the gospel writers arethrowing out these formulae simply as 
bywords for "the Jews." 

That the coin Jesus asks for, the denarius, is the same coin 
used to pay the tribute to Romeis definitively proven by H. 
St. J. Hart, "The Coin of 'Render unto Caesar,' " Jesus and 
thePolitics of His Day, 241-48. 

Among the many scholars who have tried to strip Jesus's 
answer regarding the tribute of itspolitical significance are 



J.D.M. Derrett,Lai/i/ in the New Testament (Eugene, Ore.: 

Wipf and Stock, 2005) and F. F. Bruce, "Render to Caesar," 
Jesus and the Politics of His Day, 249-63. Atleast Bruce 
recognizes the significance of the word apodidomi, and 
indeed it is his analysis ofthe verb that I reference above. 
Helmut Merkel is one of many scholars who see 
Jesus'sanswer to the religious authorities as a nonanswer; 
"The Opposition Between Jesus andjudaism," Jestvs and the 
Politics of His Day, 129-44. Merkel quotes the German 
scholarEduard Lohse in refuting Brandon and those, like 
myself, who believe that Jesus's answerbetrays his zealot 
sentiments: "Jesus neither allowed himself to be lured into 
conferring divinestatus on the existing power structure, nor 
concurred with the revolutionaries who wanted tochange the 
existing order and compel the coming of the Kingdom of 
God by the use of force."First of all, it should be noted that 
the use offeree is not the issue here. Whether Jesus 
agreedwith the followers of Judas the Galilean that only the 
use of arms could free the Jews fromRoman rule is not what 
is at stake in this passage. All that is at stake here is the 
question ofwhere Jesus's views fell on the most decisive 
issue of the day, which also happened to be thefundamental 
test of zealotry: Should the Jews pay tribute to Rome? Those 
scholars who paintjesus's answer to the religious authorities 
as apolitical are, to my mind, totally blind to thepolitical and 
religious context of Jesus's time, and, more important, to the 
fact that the issue ofthe tribute is quite clearly meant to be 
connected to Jesus's provocative entry into Jerusalem, 

of which there can be no apolitical interpretation. 

For some reason, the titulus above Jesus's head has been 
viewed by scholars and Christiansalike as some sort of joke, 
a sarcastic bit of humor on the part of Rome. The Romans 
may beknown for many things, but humor isn't one of them. 
As usual, this interpretation relies on aprima facie reading of 



Jesus as a man with no political ambitions whatsoever. That 
isnonsense.AII criminals sentenced to execution received a 
titulus so that everyone would knowthe crime for which they 
were being punished and thus be deterred from taking part 
in similaractivity. That the wording on Jesus's titulus was 
likely genuine is demonstrated by Joseph A.Fitzmeyer, who 
notes that "If [the titulus] were invented by Christians, they 
would have usedChristos, for early Christians would scarcely 
have called their Lord 'King of the Jews.'" See TheGospel 
According to Luke l-IX (Garden City, N.Y: Doubleday, 1981), 
773. I will speak moreabout Jesus's "trial" in subsequent 
chapters, but suffice it to say that the notion that a no-name 
Jewish peasant would have received a personal audience 
with the Roman governor,Pontius Pilate, who had probably 
signed a dozen execution orders that day alone, is 
sooutlandish that it cannot be taken seriously. 

Oddly, Luke refers to the two crucified on either side of Jesus 
not as lestai but as kakourgoi,or "evildoers" (Luke 23:32). 

CHAPTER SEVEN: THE VOICE CRYING OUT IN THE 
WILDERNESS 

All four gospels give varying accounts of John the Baptist 
(Matthew 3:1-17; Mark 1:2-15; Luke3:l-22; John 1:19-42). It 
is generally agreed that much of this gospel material, 
including John'sinfancy narrative in Luke, was derived from 
independent "Baptist traditions" preserved byjohn's 
followers. On this, see Charles Scobie, John the Baptist 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press,1964), 50-51, and Walter Wink, 
John the Baptist in the Gospel Tradition (Eugene, Ore.: 
Wipfand Stock, 2001), 59-60. However, Wink thinks only 
some of this material came from John'sunique sources. He 
argues that the infancy narratives of John and Jesus were 
likely developedconcurrently. See also Catherine Murphy, 



John the Baptist: Prophet of Purity for a New 
Age(Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical Press, 2003). 

Although, according to Matthew, John warns the Jews of the 
coming of the "kingdom ofheaven," that is merely Matthew's 
circumlocution for Kingdom of God. In fact, Matthew usesthe 
phrase "Kingdom of Heaven" throughout his gospel, even in 
those passages in which hehas borrowed from Mark. In other 
words, we can be fairly certain that "Kingdom of God" 
and"Kingdom of Heaven" mean the same thing and that 
both derived in some part from theteachings of John the 
Baptist. 

There are many inaccuracies in the gospel account of John's 
execution (Mark 6:17-29;Matthew 14:1-12; Luke 9:7-9). For 
one, the evangelists refer to Herodias as the wife of 
Philip,when she was actually the wife of Herod. It was 
Salome who was Philip's wife. Any attempt byconservative 
Christian commentators to make up for this blatant error— 
for instance, byreferring to Antipas's half brother as "Herod 
Philip" (a name that does not appear in anyrecords)—falls 
flat. The gospels also seem to confuse the place of John's 
execution (thefortress of Machaerus) with Antipas's court, 
which at the time would have been in Tiberias.Finally, it 
should be mentioned that it is inconceivable that a royal 
princess would haveperformed for Antipas's guests, 
considering the strictures of the day for Jewish women of 
anystatus. There are, of course, many apologetic attempts to 
rescue the gospel story of John'sbeheading and to argue for 
its historicity (for example, Geza Vermes, Who's Who in the 
Age ofjesus, 49), but I agree with Rudolf Bultmann, History 
of the Synoptic Tradition (San Francisco:Harper and Row, 
1968), 301-2, and Lester L. Grabbe, Judaism from Cyrus to 
Hadrian, vol. 2,427-28, both of whom argue that the gospel 
story is far too fanciful and riddled with too manyerrors to be 
taken as historical. 



For parallels between Mark's account of John's execution and 
the book of Esther, see RogerAus, Water into Wine and the 
Beheading of John the Baptist (Providence: Brown Judaic 
Studies,1988). The story also echoes Elijah's conflict with 
Jezebel, the wife of King Ahab (1 Kings 19-22). 

Josephus's account of John the Baptist's life and death can 
be found in Antiquities 18.116-19. King Aretas IV was the 
father of Antipas's first wife, Phasaelis, whom Antipas 
divorced inorder to marry Herodias. It is unclear whether 
Antipas was exiled to Spain, as Josephus statesin The Jewish 
War 2.183, or to Gaul, as he alleges in Antiquities 18.252. 

A catalogue of ablutions and water rituals in Jewish scripture 
and practice can be found in R.L. Webb, John the Baptizer 
and Prophet: A Socio-Historical Study (Sheffield, U.K.: 
SheffieldAcademic Press, 1991), 95-132. For more on the use 
of water in Jewish conversion rituals, seeShaye J. D. Cohen, 
"The Rabbinic Conversion Ceremony," Journal of Jewish 
Studies 41 (1990):177-203. There were a few notable 
individuals in first-century Palestine who practiced ritualacts 
of immersion, most famously the ascetic known as Bannus, 
who lived as a hermit in thedesert and who bathed himself 
morning and night in cold water as a means of 
ritualpurification; see Josephus, Life 2.11-12. 

Josephus writes at length about the Essenes in both the 
Antiquities and The Jewish War,but the earliest evidence 
about the Essenes comes via Philo of Alexandria's 
Hypothetica,written between 35 and 45 CE. Pliny the Elder 
also speaks of the Essenes in his Natural History,written 
circa 77 CE. It is Pliny who states that the Essenes lived near 
Engeddi, on the westernshore of the Dead Sea, although 
most scholars believe the Essenes were located at 
Qumran.Pliny's error may be due to the fact that he was 
writing after the war with Rome and thedestruction of 



Jerusalem, after which the Qumran site was abandoned. 
Nevertheless, a hugedebate has erupted among scholars 
over whether the community at Qumran was in fact 

Essene. Norman Golb is perhaps the best-known scholar who 
rejects the Qumran hypothesis.Golb views the Qumran site 
not as an Essene community but rather as a 
Hasmonaeanfortress. He believes that the documents found 
in the caves near Qumran—the so-calledDead Sea Scrolls— 
were not written by the Essenes but brought there for 
safekeeping fromjerusalem. See Norman Golb, Who Wrote 
the Dead Sea Scrolls? The Search for the SecretQumran 
(New York: Scribner, 1995), and "The Problem of Origin and 
Identification of the DeadSea Scrolls," Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society 124 (1980): 1-24. Golb 
andhis contemporaries make some valid points, and it must 
be admitted that some of thedocuments found in the caves 
at Qumran were not written by the Essenes and do not 
reflectEssene theology. The fact is that we cannot be certain 
whether the Essenes lived at Qumran.That said, I agree with 
the great Frank Moore Cross, who argued that the burden of 
proof restsnot with those who connect the Essenes with 
Qumran, but with those who do not. "Thescholar who would 
'exercise caution' in identifying the sect of Qumran with the 
Essenes placeshimself in an astonishing position," Moore 
writes; "he must suggest seriously that two majorparties 
formed communistic religious communities in the same 
district of the desert of theDead Sea and lived together in 
effect for two centuries, holding similar bizarre 
views,performing similar or rather identical lustrations, ritual 
meals, and ceremonies. He must supposethat one, carefully 
described by classical authors, disappeared without leaving 
building remainsor even potsherds behind: the other, 
systematically ignored by classical authors, left 
extensiveruins, and indeed a great library. I prefer to be 
reckless and flatly identify the men of Qumranwith their 



perennial houseguest, the Essenes." Frank Moore Cross, 
Canaanite Myth andHebrew Epic: Essays in the History of 
the Religion of Israel (Cambridge, Mass.: HarvardUniversity 
Press, 1973), 331-32. Everything you could ever want to 
know and more aboutEssene purity rituals can be found in 
Ian C. Werrett, Ritual Purity and the Dead Sea Scrolls(Leiden, 
Netherlands: Brill, 2007). 

Among those who believe that John the Baptist was a 
member of the Essene communityare Otto Betz, "Was John 
the Baptist an Essene?" Understanding the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
ed.Hershel Shanks (New York: Random House, 1992), 205- 
14; W. H. Brownlee, "John the Baptistin the New Light of 
Ancient Scrolls," The Scrolls and the New Testament, ed. 
Krister StendahKNew York: Harper, 1957), 71-90; and JAT. 
Robinson, "The Baptism of John and the QumranCommunity: 
Testing a Hypothesis," Twelve New Testament Studies 
(London: SCM Press,1962), 11-27. Among those who 
disagree are H. H. Rowley, "The Baptism of John and 
theQumran Sect," New Testament Essays: Studies in Memory 
of Thomas Walter Manson, 1893-1958, ed. A.J.B. Higgins 
(Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1959), 218-29; 
Bruce D.Chilton, Judaic Approaches to the Gospels (Atlanta: 
Scholars Press, 1994), 17-22; and Joan E.Taylor, The 
Immerser: John the Baptist Within Second Temple Judaism 
(Grand Rapids, Mich.:Eerdmans, 1997). 

It should be noted that while Isaiah 40:3 was applied to both 
John and the Essenes, therewere important distinctions in 
the way the passage seems to have been interpreted by 
both.For more on John's possible childhood "in the 
wilderness," see Jean Steinmann, Saint John theBaptist and 
the Desert Tradition (New York: Harper, 1958). Regardless of 
whether John was amember of the Essenes, it is clear that 
there are a number of parallels between the two,including 
setting, asceticism, priestly lineage, water immersion, and 



the sharing of property.Individually, none of these parallels 
definitively proves a connection, but together they make 
astrong case for certain affinities between the two that 
should not be easily dismissed. In anycase, John would not 
need to have been an actual member of the Essene 
community to beinfluenced by their teachings and ideas, 
which were pretty well integrated into the Jewishspirituality 
of the time. 

Although it is never explicitly stated that John's baptism was 
not meant to be repeated, onecan infer that to be the case 
for two reasons: first, because the baptism seems to require 
anadministrator, like John, as opposed to most other water 
rituals, which were self-administered;and second, because 
John's baptism assumes the imminent end of the world, 
which wouldmake its repetition somewhat difficult, to say 
the least. See John Meier, Marginal Jew, vol. 2,51. 

John Meier makes a compelling case for accepting the 
historicity of the phrase "baptism forthe forgiveness of sins." 
See Marginal Jew, vol. 2, 53-54. Josephus's claim to the 
contrary can 

be found in Antiquities 18.116. Robert L. Webb argues that 
John's baptism was a "repentance-baptism which functioned 
to initiate [the Jews] into the group of prepared people, the 
truelsrael," meaning John did in fact form his own distinct 
sect; see John the Baptizerand Prophet,197 and 364. Bruce 
Chilton completely dismantles Webb's argument in "John the 
Purifier,"203-20. 

The heavenly affirmation "This is my son, the Beloved" is 
from Psalms 2:7, in which Godaddresses David on the 
occasion of his enthronement as king in Jerusalem (Beloved 
wasDavid's nickname). As John Meier rightly notes, this 
moment "does not mirror some innerexperience that Jesus 



had at the time; it mirrors the desire of the first-generation 
Christianchurch to define Jesus as soon as the primitive 
Gospel story begins—all the more so becausethis definition 
was needed to counter the impression of Jesus's 
subordination to John, implicitin the tradition of the former 
being baptized by the latter." Marginal Jew, vol. 2,107. 

Among those scholars who make a convincing case that 
Jesus began his ministry as adisciple of John are P. W. 
Hollenbach, "Social Aspects of John the Baptizer's Preaching 
Missionin the Context of Palestinian Judaism," Aufstieg und 
Niedergang der romischen Welt (ANRW)2.19.1 (1979): 852- 
53, and "The Conversion of Jesus: From Jesus the Baptizer to 
Jesus theHealer," ANRW 2.25.1 (1982): 198-200, as well as 
Robert L. Webb, "Jesus' Baptism: ItsHistoricity and 
Implications," Bulletin for Biblical Research 10.2 (2000): 
261-309. Webbsummarizes the relationship between John 
and Jesus thus: "Jesus was baptized by John andprobably 
remained with him for some time in the role of disciple. 

Later, in alignment andparticipation with John and his 
movement, Jesus also engaged in a baptizing ministry 
nearjohn. Although he was still a disciple of John, Jesus 
perhaps should be viewed at this point asjohn's right-hand 
man or protege. While tensions may have arisen between 
John's disciplesand those around Jesus, the two men viewed 
themselves as working together. Only later, afterthe arrest of 
John, did a shift take place in which Jesus moved beyond the 
conceptualframework of John's movement in certain 
respects. Yet Jesus always appears appreciative ofthe 
foundation that John's framework initially provided for him." 

Regarding Jesus's sojourn in the wilderness, one must 
remember that "the wilderness" ismore than a geographic 
location. It is where the covenant with Abraham was made, 
whereMoses received the Law of God, where the Israelites 
wandered for a generation; it is whereGod dwelt and where 



he could be found and communed with. The gospel's use of 
the term"forty days"—the number of days Jesus is said to 
have spent in the desert—is not meant tobe read as a literal 
number. In the Bible, "forty" is a byword for "many," as in "it 
rained for fortydays and nights." The implication is that 
Jesus stayed in the wilderness for a long time. 

I disagree with Rudolf Otto, who claims that "John did not 
preach the coming of the kingdomof heaven, but of the 
coming judgment of wrath"; The Kingdom of God and the 
Son of Man, 69.lt is Otto's point that John was concerned 
chiefly with the coming judgment of God, what hecalls "the 
Day of Yahweh," whereas Jesus's focus was on the 
redemptive nature of God'skingdom on earth. Yet even Jesus 
marks John's activities as part of the inauguration of 
theKingdom of God on earth: "The Law and Prophets were 
[in effect] until John; afterward, theKingdom of God is 
proclaimed" (Luke 16:16). 

CHAPTER EIGHT: FOLLOW ME 

Josephus's description of the Galileans can be found in The 
Jewish War 3.41-42. RichardHorsley expertly details the 
history of Galilean resistance, even when it came to the 
"political-economic-religious subordination to the 
Hasmonean high priesthood in Jerusalem," in 
Galilee:History, Politics, People (Valley Forge, Pa.: Trinity 
Press International, 1995). Horsley writesthat "the Temple 
itself, temple dues, and rule by the high priesthood would all 
have beenforeign to the Galileans, whose ancestors had 
rebelled centuries earlier against the Solomonicmonarchy 
and the Temple. Thus the Galileans, like the Idumeans, 
would have experienced thelaws of the Judeans 
superimposed on their own customs as the means to define 
and legitimate their subordination to Jerusalem rule" (51). 
Hence Luke's assertion that Jesus'sparents went to the 



Temple for Passover every year quite clearly reflects a Lukan 
agendarather than Galilean practices (Luke 2:41-51). See 
also Sean Freyne, Galilee, Jesus, and theGospels (Dublin: Gill 
and MacMillan, 1988), 187-89. 

On the distinctive accent of the Galileans, see Obery M. 
Hendricks, The Politics of Jesus(New York: Doubleday, 2006), 
70-73. For the implications of the term "people of the land," 
seethe comprehensive study done by Aharon Oppenheimer, 
The 'Am Ha-Aretz: A Study in theSocial History of the Jewish 
People in the Hellenistic-Roman Period (Leiden, Netherlands: 
Brill,1977). 

For more on Jesus's family as followers, see John Painter, Just 
James: The Brother of Jesusin History and Tradition 
(Columbia: University of South Carolina Press), 14-31. 

The Greek word for "disciples," hoi mathetai, can mean both 
male and female disciples.Obviously the sight of 
unaccompanied women following an itinerant preacher and 
his mostlymale companions from town to town would have 
caused a scandal in Galilee, and in fact thereare numerous 
passages in the gospels in which Jesus is accused of 
consorting with "loosewomen." Some variants of the gospel 
of Luke say Jesus had seventy, not seventy-two,disciples. 

The discrepancy is irrelevant, as numbers in the Bible— 
especially evocative numberssuch as three, twelve, forty, 
and seventy-two—are meant to be read symbolically, not 
literally,with the exception of the twelve disciples, which 
should be read both ways. 

There can be no doubt that Jesus specifically designated 
twelve individuals to represent thetwelve tribes of Israel. 
However, there is much confusion about the actual names 
andbiographies of the Twelve. Thank God for John Meier, who 
presents everything there is toknow about the Twelve in 



Marginal Jew, vol. 3,198-285. That the Twelve were unique 
and setapart from the rest of the disciples is clear: "And 
when it was day, he called his disciples to himand from them 
he chose twelve whom he named apostles" (Luke 6:13). 
Some scholars insistthat the Twelve was a creation of the 
early church, but that is unlikely. Otherwise, why makejudas 
one of the Twelve? See Craig Evans, "The Twelve Thrones of 
Israel: Scripture andPolitics in Luke 22:24-30," in Luke and 
Scripture: The Function of Sacred Tradition in Luke-Acts, ed. 
Craig Evans and J. A. Sanders (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 
1993), 154-70; JacobJervell, "The Twelve on Israel's Thrones: 
Luke's Understanding of the Apostolate," in Luke andthe 
People of God: A New Look at Luke-Acts, ed. Jacob Jervell 
(Minneapolis: AugsburgPublishing House, 1972), 75-112; 
and R. P. Meyer, Jesus and the Twelve (Grand Rapids, 
Mich.:Eerdmans, 1968). 

For more on Jesus's anticlerical message, see John Meier, 
Marginal Jew, vol. 1,346-47. Meiernotes that by the time the 
gospels were written there were no more priests in Judaism. 
Afterthe destruction of the Temple, the spiritual heirs of the 
Pharisees—the rabbinate—becamethe primary Jewish 
opponents of the new Christian movement, and so it is 
natural that thegospels would have made them appear as 
Jesus's chief enemies. This is all the more reasonwhy the few 
hostile encounters that Jesus is presented as having with the 
Temple priestsshould be seen as genuine. Helmut Merkel 
expands on the division between Jesus and theTemple 
priesthood in "The Opposition Between Jesus and Judaism," 
Jesus and the Politics ofHis Day, 129-44. Interestingly, Jesus 
is seen in conversation with the Sadducees only once,during 
a debate around the resurrection on the last day; Mark 
12:18-27. 


CHAPTER NINE: BYTHE FINGER OF GOD 



A comprehensive treatment of Jesus's individual miracles 
can be found in H. van der Loos, TheMiracles of Jesus 
(Leiden, Netherlands: Brill, 1965). 

For more on Honi and Hanina ben Dosa, see Geza Vermes, 
"Hanina ben Dosa: AControversial Galilean Saint from the 
First Century of the Christian Era," Journal of JewishStudies 
23 (1972): 28-50, and Jesus the Jew (Minneapolis: Fortress 
Press, 1981), 72-78. For amore general study of miracle 
workers in the time of Jesus, see William Scott 
Green,"Palestinian Holy Men: Charismatic Leadership and 
Rabbinic Tradition," ANRW 19.2 (1979):619-47. A very good 
critique of scholarly work on Hanina can be found in Baruch 
M. Bokser,"Wonder-Working and the Rabbinic Tradition: The 
Case of Hanina ben Dosa," Journal ofjewish Studies 16 
(1985): 42-92. 

The earliest work on Apollonius is the third-century text by 
Philostratus of Athens titled TheLife of Apollonius ofTyana. 
For an English translation, see F. C. Conybeare, ed., 
Philostratus:The Life of Apollonius ofTyana (London: 
Heinemann, 1912). Conybeare's book also includes 
atranslation of a later work on Apollonius by Hierocles titled 
Lover of Truth, which expresslycompares Apollonius to Jesus 
of Nazareth. See also Robert J. Penella, The Letters 
ofApollonius ofTyana (Leiden, Netherlands: Brill, 1979). For 
an analysis of the parallels betweenApollonius and Jesus, 
see Craig A. Evans, "Jesus and Apollonius of Tyana," in Jesus 
and HisContemporaries, 245-50. 

Research done by Harold Remus indicates no difference in 
the way pagans and earlyChristians described either 
miracles or the miracle workers; "Does Terminology 
DistinguishEarly Christian from Pagan Miracles?" Journal of 
Biblical Literature 101.4 (1982): 531-51; seealso Meier, 



Marginal Jew, vol. 2, 536. More on Eleazar the exorcist can 
be found in Josephus,Antiquities 8.46-48. 

A survey of magic and the laws against it in the Second 
Temple period is provided by GideonBohak, Ancient Jewish 
Magic: A History (London: Cambridge University Press, 

2008). As in thefable of Rumpelstiltskin, there was a general 
belief that knowledge of another's nameestablishes a 
certain power over him. Magical prayers quite often derived 
their power from thename of whoever was being cursed or 
blessed. Per Bultmann: "The idea ... that to know thename of 
the demon gives power over it is a well-known and 
widespread motif." See History ofthe Synoptic Tradition, 232. 
Ulrich Luz cites as a Hellenistic example the story of Chonsu, 
"theGod who drives out demons," as an instance of demon 
recognition; "The Secrecy Motif and theMarcan Christology," 
The Messianic Secret, ed. Christopher Tuckett (Philadelphia: 
FortressPress, 1983), 75-96. 

Joseph Baumgarten discusses the relationship between 
illness and demon possession andprovides a host of 
references to other articles on the topic in "The 4Q Zadokite 
Fragments onSkin Disease," Journal of Jewish Studies 41 
(1990): 153-65. 

Additional useful studies on magic in the ancient world are 
Matthew W. Dickie, Magic andMagicians in the Greco-Roman 
World (London: Rout ledge, 2001); Naomi Jan o wit z. Magic 
in theRoman World (London: Routledge, 2001); and Ann 
Jeffers, Magic and Divination in AncientPalestine and Syria 
(Leiden, Netherlands: Brill, 1996). The word "magic" comes 
from the Greekterm mageia, which has its roots in the 
Persian term for priest, magos. As in "the Magi." 

Contrary to popular perception, Jesus's miracles were not 
meant to confirm his messianicidentity. In all the biblical 



prophecies ever written about the messiah, there is 
nocharacterization of him as either a miracle worker or an 
exorcist; the messiah is king, his task isto restore Israel to 
glory and destroy its enemies, not heal the sick and cast out 
demons(indeed, there are no such things as demons in the 
Hebrew Bible). 

Justin Martyr, Origen, and Irenaeus are quoted in Anton 
Fridrichsen, The Problem of Miraclein Primitive Christianity 
(Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 1972), 87-95. 
Perhaps themost famous argument made about Jesus as a 
magician is Morton Smith's controversialthesis, Jesus the 
Magician (New York: Harper and Row, 1978). Smith's 
argument is actuallyquite simple: Jesus's miraculous actions 
in the gospels bear a striking resemblance to what wesee in 
the "magical texts" of the time, which indicates that Jesus 
may have been seen by hisfellow Jews and by the Romans as 
just another magician. Other scholars, most notably 
JohnDominic Crossan, agree with Morton's analysis. See 
Crossan, Historical Jesus, 137-67. Smith's 

argument is sound and it does not deserve the opprobrium it 
has received in some scholarlycircles, though my objections 
to it are clear in the text. For parallels between the miracle 
storiesin the gospels and those in rabbinic writings, see 
Craig A. Evans, "Jesus and Jewish MiracleStories," in Jesus 
and His Contemporaries, 213-43. 

Regarding the law for cleansing lepers, it should be noted 
that the Torah allows for thosewho are poor to substitute two 
turtledoves or two pigeons for two of the lambs 
(Leviticusl4:21-22). 


CHAPTER TEN: MAY YOUR KINGDOM COME 



For a clear and concise treatment of the notion of the 
Kingdom of God in the New Testament,see Joachim Jeremias, 
New Testament Theology: The Proclamation of Jesus (New 
York:Charles Scribner's Sons, 1971). Jeremias calls the 
Kingdom of God the "central theme of thepublic 
proclamation of Jesus." See also Norman Perrin, The Kingdom 
of God in the Teaching ofjesus (Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1963) and Rediscovering the Teachings of Jesus(New 
York: Harper and Row, 1967). Perrin refers to the Kingdom of 
God as being the very heartof the message ofjesus: "all else 
in his teaching takes its point of departure from this 
central,awe-inspiring—or ridicule-inspiring, according to 
one's perspective—conviction." 

According to John Meier, "outside of the Synoptic Gospels 
and the mouth ofjesus, [the termKingdom of God] does not 
seem to have been widely used by either Jews or Christians 
in theearly 1st century a.d"; Marginal Jew, vol. 2, 239. The 
Hebrew Bible never uses the phrase the"Kingdom of God," 
but it does use "Kingdom of Yahweh" in 1 Chronicles 28:5, 
wherein Davidspeaks of Solomon sitting on the throne of the 
Kingdom of Yahweh. I think it is safe to say thatthis phrase 
means the same thing as Kingdom of God. That said, the 
exact phrase "Kingdomof God" is found only in the 
apocryphal text The Wisdom of Solomon (10:10). Examples 
ofGod's kingship and his right to rule are, of course, 
everywhere in the Hebrew Bible. For example,"God will reign 
as king forever and ever" (Exodus 15:18). Perrin thinks the 
impetus for the useof the word "kingdom" in the Lord's 
Prayer can be seen in an Aramaic Kaddish prayer found inan 
ancient synagogue in Israel, which he claims was in use 
during Jesus's lifetime. The prayerstates: "Magnified and 
sanctified be his great name in the world which he has 
createdaccording to his will. May he establish his kingdom in 
your lifetime and in your days and in thelifetime of all the 



house of Israel even speedily and at a near time." See 
Kingdom of God in theTeaching of Jesus, 19. 

Like many other scholars, Perrin is convinced that Jesus uses 
the term "Kingdom of God" inan eschatological sense. But 
Richard Horsley notes that while God's actions with regard 
to theKingdom may be thought of as "final," that does not 
necessarily imply an eschatological event."The symbols 
surrounding the Kingdom of God do not refer to 'the last; 
'final,' 'eschatological,'and 'all-transforming' 'act' of God," 
Horsley writes. "If the original kernel of any of the 
sayingsabout 'the son of man coming with the clouds of 
heaven' ... stem from Jesus, then, like theimage in Daniel 
7:13 to which they refer, they are symbolizations of the 
vindication of thepersecuted and suffering righteous." 
Horsley's point is that the Kingdom of God may beproperly 
understood in eschatological terms but only insofar as that 
implies God's final anddefinitive activity on earth. He 
correctly observes that once we abandon the notion 
thatjesus's preaching about the Kingdom of God refers to an 
End Times, we can also abandon thehistoric debate about 
whether Jesus thought of the Kingdom as a present or as a 
future thing.See Jesus and the Spiral of Violence: Popular 
Jewish Resistance in Roman Palestine(Minneapolis: Fortress 
Press, 1993), 168-69. Nevertheless, for those interested in 
the "presenter future" debate, John Meier, who himself 
believes the Kingdom of God was meant as aneschatological 
event, lays out the argument on both sides in Marginal Jew, 
vol. 2, 289-351.Among those who disagree with Meier are 
John Dominic Crossan, Jesus: A RevolutionaryBiography, 54- 
74; Marcus J. Borg, Jesus: A New Vision (New York: 
HarperCollins, 1991), l-21;and, of course, me. In the words 
of Werner Kelber, "the Kingdom spells the ending of an 
olderorder of things." See The Kingdom in Mark 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1974), 23. 



For more on the "Jewishness" of Jesus of Nazareth, see Amy- 
Jill Levine, The Misunderstoodjew (New York: HarperOne, 
2006). Jesus's statements against gentiles can be pretty 
firmlyaccepted as historical, considering that the early 
Christians were actively courting gentiles forconversion and 
would not have been well served in their efforts by such 
verses in the gospels.lt is true that Jesus believed that 
gentiles would ultimately be allowed into the Kingdom of 
Godonce it was established. But as John Meier notes, Jesus 
seemed to have considered this to bethe case only at the 
end of Israel's history, when the gentiles would be allowed 
entry into thekingdom as subservient to the Jews. Marginal 
Jew, vol. 3,251. 

I agree with Richard Horsley that the commandments to 
"love your enemies" and "turn theother cheek" in the gospel 
of Luke are likely closer to the original Q material than the 
parallelstatements in Matthew, which juxtapose Jesus's 
commandments with the Hebrew Bible's 

command for "an eye for an eye" (lex talionis). See Jesus and 
the Spiral of Violence, 255-65. 

Regarding Matthew 11:12, I have included here the variant 
version of the verse—"theKingdom of Heaven has been 
coming violently"—both because lam convinced it is the 
originalform of the verse and because it fits better with the 
context of the passage. The standardversion of the passage 
reads: "From the days of John the Baptist until now the 
Kingdom ofHeaven operates by force, and forceful men 
snatch it away." That is the translation by RudolfOtto in The 
Kingdom of God and the Son of Man, 78. Note that this 
version of the verse ismore often imprecisely translated as 
"From the days of John the Baptist until now the Kingdomof 
Heaven suffers violence, and violent men snatch it away," 
though even those translationswill include a variant reading 



to indicate the active voice that I use in my translation. 
Theproblem lies in the verb biazomai, which means "to use 
violence or force." In the present perfect tense, biazomai can 
mean "to have violence done to one," but it is not the 
perfecttense that is operative in this passage. Similarly, in 
the passive voice biazomai can mean "tosuffer violence," 
but again, it is not the passive voice that is used in Matthew 
11:12. Accordingto the UBS Lexicon, the word biazomai in 
this passage is actually in the Greek middle voiceand thus 
means "to exercise violence." A clue to how to translate the 
passage in Matthewll:12 can be found in the parallel 
passage in Luke 16:16. Luke, perhaps wanting to avoid 
thecontroversy, omits altogether the first half of the verse 
—"the Kingdom of God operatesthrough force/violence." 
However, in the latter half of the verse he uses the exact 
same word,biazetai, actively in the phrase "everyone uses 
violence in entering it." Ultimately the usualtranslation, "the 
kingdom of heaven suffers violence," agrees neither with the 
time when Jesusspoke the words nor with the context in 
which he lived. And context is everything. See 
AnalyticGreek New Testament (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Baker 
Book House, 1981). Also see note onMatthew 11:12 in 
Thayer's Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament (Ann 
Arbor: Universityof Michigan Press, 1996) and Greek-English 
Lexicon of the New Testament, ed. Johannes P.Louw and 
Eugene A. Nida (Grand Rapids, Mich.: United Bible Societies, 
1988). Louw and Nidacorrectly note that "in many 
languages it may be difficult, if not impossible, to speak of 
thekingdom of heaven 'suffering violent attacks,"' though 
they do concede that "some activeform may be employed, 
for example, 'and violently attack the kingdom of 
heaven'or'... the ruleof God.'" 


CHAPTER ELEVEN: WHO DO YOU SAY I AM? 



On the expectation among the Jews in first-century Palestine 
for Elijah's return and theinauguration of the messianic age, 
see John J. Collins,Apocalypticism in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls(London: Routledge, 1997). On Jesus's deliberate 
imitation of Elijah, see John Meier, Marginaljew, vol. 3,622- 
26. 

Unlike Matthew and Luke, who report a change in the 
physical appearance of Jesus in thetransfiguration (Matthew 
17:2; Luke 9:29), Mark claims that Jesus was transfigured in 
a waythat only affected his clothes (9:3). The parallels to 
Exodus in the transfiguration account areclear: Moses takes 
Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu to Mount Sinai, where he is 
engulfed by a cloudand given the Law and the design for 
building God's tabernacle. Like Jesus, Moses istransformed 
on the mountain in the presence of God. But there is a great 
difference betweenthe two stories. Moses received the Law 
from God himself, whereas Jesus only sees Mosesand Elijah 
while physically receiving nothing. The difference between 
the two stories serves tohighlight Jesus's superiority over 
Moses. Moses is transformed because of his 
confrontationwith God's glory, but Jesus istransformed by 
his own glory. The point is driven home for MortonSmith by 
the fact that Moses and Elijah, the Law and the Prophets, 
appear as Jesus'ssubordinates. See "The Origin and History 
of the Transfiguration Story," Union SeminaryQuarterly 
Review 36 (1980): 42. Elijah, too, went up a mountain and 
experienced the spirit ofGod passing over him. "The Lord 
said, 'Go out and stand on the mountain in the presence 
ofthe Lord, for the Lord is about to pass by'Then a great and 
powerful wind tore the mountainsapart and shattered the 
rocks before the Lord, but the Lord was not in the wind. After 
the windthere was an earthquake, but the Lord was not in 
the earthquake. After the earthquake camea fire, but the 
Lord was not in the fire. And after the fire came a gentle 
whisper" (1 Kings 19:11-12). It should be noted that Smith 



thinks the transfiguration story to be "from the world 
ofmagic." His thesis deals with his concept of Jesus as a 
magician "like other magicians." Smith,therefore, believes 
the transfiguration to be some hypnotically induced 
mystical event thatrequired silence; consequently, the spell 
was broken when Peter spoke. Mark's attempt to usethis 
story as a confirmation of Jesus's messiahship is, for Smith, 
an error on the part of theevangelist. All of this 
demonstrates Mark's notion that Jesus surpasses both 
characters inglory. This is of course not a new notion in New 
Testament Christology. Paul explicitly statesjesus's 
superiority over Moses (Romans 5:14; 1 Corinthians 10:2), 
as does the writer ofHebrews (3:1-6). In other words, Mark is 
simply stating a familiar belief of the early Church thatjesus 
is the new Moses promised in Deuteronomy 18:15. See also 
Morna D. Hooker," 'WhatDoest Thou Here, Elijah?'A Look at 
St. Mark's Account of the Transfiguration," The Glory ofChrist 
in the New Testament, ed. L. D. Hurst et al. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1987), 59-70.Hooker sees great 
significance in the fact that Mark's gospel presents Elijah 
first, stating thatMoses was with him. 

The term "messianic secret" is a translation of the German 
word Messiasgeheimnis and isderived from William Wrede's 
classic study. The Messianic Secret, trans. J.C.G. Greig 
(London:Cambridge University Press, 1971). Theories about 
the messianic secret can be divided intotwo schools of 
thought: those who believe the secret can be derived from 
the historical Jesusand those who consider it a creation of 
either the evangelist or the early Markan community.Wrede 
argued that the messianic secret is a product of the Markan 
community and aredaction element of the gospel itself. He 
claimed that the messianic secret stems from anattempt by 
Mark to reconcile a primitive Christian belief in first century 
Jerusalem that regardedjesus as becoming messiah only 
after the resurrection, with the view that Jesus was 



messiahthroughout his life and ministry. The problem with 
Wrede's theory is that there is nothing inMark 16:1-8 (the 
original ending of the gospel of Mark) to suggest a 
transformation in theidentity of Jesus other than his 
inexplicable disappearance from the tomb. In any case, it 
isdifiicult to explain how the resurrection, an idea that was 
alien to messianic expectations infirst-century Palestine, 
could have raised the belief that Jesus was messiah. The 
point ofWrede's study was to use the "messianic secret" to 
show that, in his words, "Jesus actually didnot give himself 
out as messiah" in his lifetime, an intriguing and probably 
correct hypothesis.Those who disagree with Wrede and 
argue that the messianic secret can actually be traced tothe 
historical Jesus include Oscar Cullman, Christology of the 
New Testament (Philadelphia: 

Westminster Press, 1963), 111-36, and James D. G. Dunn, 
"The Messianic Secret in Mark," TheMessianic Secret, ed. 
Christopher Tuckett (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1983), 
116-36. Formore general information about the messianic 
secret, see James L. Blevins, The MessianicSecretin Markan 
Research, 1901-1976 (Washington, D.C.: University Press of 
America, 1981),and Heikki Raisanen, The "Messianic Secret" 
in Mark (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1990). Raisanencorrectly 
argues that many of the theories offered for the "messianic 
secret" generallypresume the notion that "the theological 
viewpoint of Mark's gospel is based on a singlesecrecy 
theology." He believes, and most contemporary scholars 
agree, that the "messianicsecret" can be understood only 
when the secrecy concept is "broken down ... into parts 
whichare only relatively loosely connected with each other"; 
Raisanen, Messianic Secret, 242-43. 

For a brief precis on the many messianic paradigms that 
existed in first century Palestine, seeCraig Evans, "From 



Anointed Prophet to Anointed King: Probing Aspects of Jesus' 
Self-Understanding," Jesus and His Contemporaries, 437-56. 

Although many contemporary scholars would agree with me 
that the use of the title Son ofMan can be traced to the 
historical Jesus, there remains a great deal of debate over 
howmany, and which, of the Son of Man sayings are 
authentic. Mark indicates three primaryfunctions of Jesus's 
interpretation of this obscure title. First, it is used in the 
descriptions of afuture figure that comes in judgment (Mark 
8:38, 13:26, 14:62). Second, it is used whenspeaking of 
Jesus's expected suffering and death (Mark 
8:31,9:12,10:33).And finally, there area number of passages 
in which the Son of Man is presented as an earthly ruler with 
theauthority to forgive sins (Mark 2:10, 2:28). Of these 
three, perhaps the second is mostinfluential in Mark. Some 
scholars, including Hermann Samuel Reimarus, The Goal of 
Jesus andHis Disciples (Leiden, Netherlands: Brill, 1970), 
accept the historicity only of thenoneschatological, so-called 
lowly sayings. Others, including Barnabas Lindars, Jesus Son 
ofMan (London: SPCK Publishing, 1983), accept as authentic 
only those among the "sayingstraditions" (Q and Mark) that 
reproduce the underlying bar enasha idiom (there are nine 
ofthem) as a mode of self-reference. Still others believe only 
the apocalyptic sayings to beauthentic: "The authentic 
passages are those in which the expression is used in 
thatapocalyptic sense which goes back to Daniel," writes 
Albert Schweitzer, The Quest of theHistorical Jesus (New 
York: Macmillan, 1906), 283. And of course there are those 
scholars whoreject nearly all of the Son of Man sayings as 
inauthentic. Indeed, that was more or less theconclusion of 
the famed "Jesus Seminar" conducted by Robert W. Funk and 
Roy W. Hoover,The Five Gospels: The Search for the 
Authentic Words of Jesus (New York: Polebridge Press,1993). 
A comprehensive analysis of the centuries-long debate 
about the Son of Man isprovided by Delbert Burkett in his 



indispensable monograph The Son of Man Debate (NewYork: 
Cambridge University Press, 1999). An interesting comment 
by Burkett is that theGnostics apparently understood "son" 
literally, believing that Jesus was stating his filial relationto 
the gnostic "aeon" or god Anthropos, or "Man." 

Geza Vermes demonstrates that bar enasha is never a title 
in any Aramaic sources; "TheSon of Man Debate," Journal for 
the Study of the New Testament 1 (1978): 19-32. It should 
bementioned that Vermes is among a handful of scholars 
who believe that "Son of Man" in itsAramaic expression is 
just a circumlocution for "I"—an indirect and deferential way 
to refer tooneself, as in when Jesus says, "Foxes have holes 
and birds of the air have nests but the Sonof Man has [that 
is, / have] no place to lay his [my] head" (Matthew 8:20 | 
Luke 9:58). See also P.Maurice Casey, Son of Man: The 
Interpretation and Influence of Daniel 7 (London: 
SPCKPublishing, 1979). But as Burkett notes, the basic 
problem with the circumlocution theory isthat "the idiom 
requires a demonstrative pronoun ('this man') which the 
gospel expressionlacks." The Son of Man Debate, 96. Others 
take the opposite tack, claiming that "Son of Man"does not 
refer to Jesus at all but to some other figure, someone Jesus 
expected would followhim. "When the Son of Man comes in 
his glory, and the holy angels with him, he shall sit uponthe 
throne of his glory" (Matthew 25:31). Prominent proponents 
of the theory that Jesus wasreferring to someone else as the 
Son of Man include Julius Wellhausen and Rudolf 
Bultmann.However, that, too, is unlikely; the context of most 
of Jesus's Son of Man sayings makes it clearthat he is 
speaking about himself, as when he compares himself to 
John the Baptist: "Johncame neither eating nor drinking and 
they say, 'He has a demon.' The Son of Man [i.e., 0 
cameeating and drinking and they say 'Look! A glutton and 
drunk'" (Matthew 11:18-19 I Luke 7:33- 



34). Among those who believe that "the Son of Man" is an 
Aramaic idiomatic expressionmeaning either "a man" in 
general, or more specifically "a man like me," are Barnabas 
Lindars,Jesus Son of Man, and Reginald Fuller, "The Son of 
Man: A Reconsideration," The Living Texts:Essays in Honor of 
Ernest W. Saunders, ed. Dennis E. Groh and Robert Jewett 
(Lanham, Md.:University Press of America, 1985), 207-17. 
These scholars note that God addresses theprophet Ezekiel 
as ben adam, meaning a human being but perhaps implying 
an ideal human.For the lack of unified conception among 
the Jews of the Son of Man, see Norman Perrin, "Sonof Man," 
Interpreter's Dictionary of the Bible (Nashville: Abingdon, 
1976), 833-36, and AdelaYarbro Collins, "The Influence of 
Daniel on the New Testament," Daniel, ed. John J. 
Collins(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1993), 90-123. 

Although the "one like a son of man" is never identified as 
the messiah, it seems that thejewish scholars and rabbis of 
the first century understood him as such. Whether Jesus 
alsounderstood Daniel's "one like a son of man" to be a 
messianic figure is unclear. Not all scholarsbelieve that 
Daniel is referring to a distinct personality or a specific 
individual when he uses thephrase "son of man." He may be 
using the term as a symbol for Israel as victorious over 
itsenemies. The same is true of Ezekiel, where "son of man" 
may be not a distinct individualnamed Ezekiel but a 
symbolic representative of the ideal man. In fact, Maurice 
Casey thinkseven the "son of man" in Enoch is not a distinct 
individual but simply a generic "man"; see "TheUse of the 
Term 'Son of Man' in the Similitudes of Enoch," Journal for 
the Study of Judaism 7.1(1976): 11-29.1 do not disagree 
with this position, but I do think there is a significant 
differencebetween the way the generic term is used in, say, 
Jeremiah 51:43—"Her cities have become anobject of horror, 
and a land of drought and a desert, a land in which no man 



lives, nor any son ofman [ben adam] passes"—and the way 
it is used in Daniel 7:13 to refer to a singular figure. 


Both Enoch and 4 Ezra explicitly identify the son of man 
figure with the messiah, but in 4Ezra he is also called "my 
son" by God: "For my son the messiah shall be revealed with 
thosewho are with him, and those who remain shall rejoice 
four hundred years. And after these yearsmy son the 
Messiah shall die, and all who draw human breath" (4 Ezra 
7:28-29). There's noquestion that 4 Ezra was written at the 
end of the first century, or perhaps the beginning ofthe 
second century CE. However there has long been a debate 
over the dating of theSimilitudes. Because no copies of the 
Similitudes were found among the many copies ofEnoch 
found at Qumran, most scholars are convinced that it was 
not written until well afterthe destruction of the Temple in 
70 c.e. See Matthew Black, The Book of Enoch or 1 Enoch: 
ANew English Edition with Commentary and Textual Notes 
(Leiden, Netherlands: Brill, 1985). Seealso David Suter, 
"Weighed in the Balance: The Similitudes of Enoch in Recent 
Discussion,"Religious Studies Review 7 (1981): 217-21, and 
J. C. Mindly, "Towards a Date for theSimilitudes of Enoch: A 
Historical Approach," New Testament Studies 14 (1967-68): 
551-65.Mindly offers a date between 115 and 135 c.e. for 
the Similitudes, which is a bit late, in myopinion. For better 
or worse, the best date we can give for the Similitudes is 
sometime afterthe destruction of Jerusalem in 70 c.e., but 
before the composition of the gospel of Matthew inaround 
90 c.e. 

On the parallels between the Enoch Son of Man and the 
gospel Son of Man in the materialthat is unique to Matthew, 
see Burkett, The Son of Man Debate, 78; see also John J. 
Collins,"The Heavenly Representative: The 'Son of Man' in 
the Similitudes of Enoch," in Ideal Figuresin Ancient 
Judaism: Profiles and Paradigms, ed. John J. Collins and 



George Nickelsburg (Chico,Calif: Scholars Press, 1980), HI¬ 
SS. On the Son of Man as a preexistent heavenly being in 
thefourth gospel, see Delbert Burkett, The Son of the Man in 
the Gospel of John (Sheffield, U.K.:Sheffield Academic Press, 
1991) and R. G. Hamerton-Kelly, Pre-Existence, Wisdom, and 
theSon of Man (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1973). It should be noted that neither inthe Similitudes nor 
in 4 Ezra is "Son of Man" used as a title, certainly not the 
way Jesus uses it. 

Jesus standing before Caiaphas quotes not only Daniel 7:13 
but also Psalms 110:1 ("TheLord says to my lord, 'Sit at my 
right hand until I make your enemies your footstool'"). 
Theintegration of Daniel 7:13 and Psalms 110:1 in Jesus's 
reply to the high priest may at first seemsomewhat 
disjointed. But according to T. F. Glasson, Jesus is making a 
natural connection.Glasson notes that in Daniel, the coming 
of the Son of Man "with the clouds of heaven"symbolizes the 
establishment of the Kingdom of God on earth. Thus, once 
Jesus is exalted tothe right hand of God, the kingdom he 
preached in 1:15 will emerge as the "new community of 

the saints." According to Glasson, the reference to the 
Psalms demonstrates Jesus's personalexaltation, while the 
reference to Daniel indicates the inauguration of the 
kingdom on earth—an event that must begin with his death 
and resurrection. This idea is quite in league withjesus's 
threefold interpretation of the Son of Man. In other words, 
Glasson believes that this isthe moment when the two titles, 
messiah and Son of Man, come together for Jesus. 
SeeThomas Francis Glasson, "Reply to Caiaphas (Mark 
14:62)," New Testament Studies 7 (1960):88-93. Mary Ann L. 
Beavis notes the parallels between the story of Jesus before 
Caiaphas andthe previous confession made by Peter. Both 
scenes begin with a question of Jesus's identity(8:27,14:60), 
and both end with a Son of Man discourse. Furthermore, in 



both instances Jesus'sreinterpretation of the messianic title 
is met with a resounding condemnation (8:32-33,14:63-65); 
see Mary Ann L. Beavis, "The Trial Before the Sanhedrin 
(Mark 14:53-65): ReaderResponse and Greco-Roman 
Readers," Catholic Biblical Quarterly 49 (1987): 581-96. 

CHAPTER TWELVE: NO KING BUT CAESAR 

As tempting as it may be to dismiss the betrayal of Judas 
Iscariot as nothing more than anarrative embellishment, the 
fact is that it is a detail attested to by all four gospel 
writers,though each presents a different reasoning for his 
betrayal. 

Mark and Matthew make it clear that "the crowd" had been 
expressly sent by the Sanhedrin,and Luke adds the presence 
of the Temple captains to the arresting party to make the 
pointclearer. Only the gospel of John indicates the presence 
of Roman troops in the arresting party.That is highly 
unlikely, as no Roman soldier would seize a criminal and 
deliver him to theSanhedrin unless he was ordered to do so 
by his prefect, and there is no reason to think thatPilate 
became involved in Jesus's situation until Jesus was brought 
before him. Although Markseems to suggest that the one 
wielding the sword was not a disciple but "a certain one 
ofthose standing by" (Mark 14:47), the rest of the gospels 
make it clear that this was indeed adisciple who cut off the 
servant's ear. In fact, John identifies the sword-wielding 
disciple asSimon Peter (John 18:8-11). Luke's discomfort 
with a Jesus who seems to resist arrest isameliorated by his 
insistence that Jesus stopped the melee and healed the poor 
servant's earbefore allowing himself to be taken away (Luke 
22:49-53). That said, it is Luke who specificallyclaims that 
the disciples were commanded by Jesus to bring two swords 
to Gethsemane (Luke22:35-38). 



On Eusebius, see Pamphili Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History 
111.3, quoted in George R.Edwards, Jesus and the Politics of 
Violence (New York: Harper and Row, 1972), 31. 
Eusebius'saccount has been challenged by some 
contemporary scholars including L. Michael White, 

Fromjesus to Christianity (New York: HarperOne, 2004), 230. 

Raymond Brown outlines the argument for a set of pregospel 
passion narratives in hisencyclopedic two-volume work The 
Death of the Messiah (New York: Doubleday, 1994), 53- 
93.Contra Brown is the so-called Perrin School, which rejects 
the notion of a pre-Markan passionnarrative and claims that 
the narrative of the trial and crucifixion was shaped by Mark 
andadapted by all the canonized gospels, including John. 

See The Passion in Mark: Studies onMark 14-16, ed. W. H. 
Kelber (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1976). 

For the use of crucifixion among the Jews, see Ernst Bammel, 
"Crucifixion as a Punishment inPalestine," The Trial of Jesus, 
ed. Ernst Bammel (Naperville, III.: Alec R. Allenson, 1970), 
162-65.Josef Blinzier notes that by Roman times there was 
some sense of uniformity in the process ofcrucifixion, 
especially when it came to the nailing of the hands and feet 
to a crossbeam. Therewas usually a flogging beforehand, 
and at least among the Romans it was expected that 
thecriminal would carry his own cross to the site of the 
crucifixion. See Blinzier, The Trial of Jesus(Westminster, Md.: 
Newman Press, 1959). 

Josephus notes that the Jews who tried to escape Jerusalem 
as it was besieged by Tituswere first executed, then 
crucified; The Jewish War 5.449-51. Martin Hengel writes 
thatalthough crucifixion was a punishment reserved for non- 
Roman citizens, there were instancesof Roman citizens 
being crucified. But these were deliberately done in 
response to crimes thatwere deemed treasonous. In other 



words, by giving the citizen a "slave's punishment," 
themessage was that the crime was so severe that it 
forfeited the criminal's Roman citizenship.See Hengel, 
Crucifixion in the Ancient World and the Folly of the 
Message of the Cross(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1977), 39- 
45. Cicero's quote is from Hengel, 37. See also J. W.Hewitt, 
"The Use of Nails in the Crucifixion," Harvard Theological 
Review 25 (1932): 29-45. 

Regarding Jesus's trial before Caiaphas in the gospels, 
Matthew and Mark claim that Jesuswas brought to the 
courtyard (aule) of the high priest and not to the Sanhedrin. 
Unlike Mark,Matthew specifically names the high priest 
Caiaphas. John claims that Jesus was first taken tothe 
previous high priest, Ananus, before being transferred to 
Ananus's son-in-law and thepresent high priest, Caiaphas. It 
is interesting to note that Mark treats as false the claim 
thatjesus will bring down the Temple and build another 
without human hands. As Matthew, Luke-Acts, and John 
make clear, that is precisely what Jesus threatened to do 
(Matthew 26:59-61;Acts 6:13-14; John 2:19). In fact, a 
version of that very statement can be found in the Gospelof 
Thomas: "I shall destroy this house, and no one will be able 
to rebuild it." Even Mark putsjesus's threat into the mouths 
of the passersby who mock him on the cross. If the 
statementwere false, as Mark contends, where would the 
passersby have heard it? From the closed 

night session of the Sanhedrin? Unlikely. Indeed, such a 
statement seems to have been part ofthe post-70 ce. 
Christological foundation ofthe Church, which considered 
the Christiancommunity to be the "temple made not with 
human hands." There can be no doubt thatwhatever Jesus's 
actual words may have been, he had in fact threatened the 
Temple in someway. Mark himself attests to this: "Do you see 
these buildings? Not one stone will be left uponanother; all 



will be thrown down" (Mark 13:2). For more on Jesus's 
threats to the Temple, seeRichard Horsley, Jesus and the 
Spiral of Violence, 292-96. With all this in mind, 
Mark'sapologetic overlay in the trial before the Sanhedrin 
comes across as a ridiculously contrivedattempt to show the 
injustice of those who made accusations against Jesus, 
regardless ofwhether those accusations were true, which in 
this case they most certainly were. 

Raymond Brown lists twenty-seven discrepancies between 
the trial of Jesus before theSanhedrin and later rabbinic 
procedure; Death of the Messiah, 358-59. D. R. 
Catchpoleexamines the argument against the historicity of 
the trial in "The Historicity of the SanhedrinTrial," Trial of 
Jesus, 47-65. That nocturnal trials were, at the very least, 
unusual isdemonstrated by Acts 4:3-5, in which Peter and 
John are arrested at night but must wait untildaylight to be 
judged before the Sanhedrin. Luke, who wrote that passage 
in Acts, tries to fixhis fellow evangelists' blunder by arguing 
for two Sanhedrin meetings: one on the night Jesuswas 
arrested and another "when day came." In Acts 12:1-4, Peter 
is arrested during Passoverbut not brought before the people 
for judgment until after the feast is over, though 
SolomonZeitlin takes exception to the idea that the 
Sanhedrin could not meet on the eve of theSabbath; Zeitlin, 
Who Crucified Jesus? (New York: Bloch, 1964). One could 
argue here forjohn's sequence of events, wherein the 
Sanhedrin met days before arresting Jesus, butconsidering 
that in John, Jesus's triumphal entry into Jerusalem and his 
cleansing of theTemple, which all scholars agree was the 
impetus for his arrest, were among the first acts ofhis 
ministry, John's logic falls apart. 

On the argument about whether the Jews had the right 
under Roman occupation to putcriminals to death, see 
Raymond Brown, Death of the Messiah, vol. 1, 331-48. 



Catchpole'sconclusion on this issue is, in my opinion, the 
correct one: "The Jews could try [a death penaltycase], but 
they could not execute." See "The Historicity of the 
Sanhedrin trial," The Trial ofjesus, 63. G.W.H. Lampe 
suggests that an official record of Jesus's "trial" before Pilate 
couldhave been preserved, considering the preservation of 
similar acta of Christian martyrs.Apparently several Christian 
writers mention an Acta Pilati existing in the second and 
thirdcenturies. But even if that were true (and it very likely 
is not), there is no reason to believe thatsuch a document 
would represent anything other than a Christological 
polemic. See G.W.H.Lampe, "The Trial ofjesus in the Acta 
Pilati," Jesus and the Politics of His Day, 173-82. 

Plutarch writes that "every wrongdoer who goes to execution 
carries his own cross." 

PART III PROLOGUE: GOD MADE FLESH 

The evidence that Stephen was a Diaspora Jew comes from 
the fact that he is designated asthe leader of the Seven, the 
"Hellenists" who fell into conflict with the "Hebrews," as 
recountedin Acts 6 (see below for more on the Hellenists). 
Stephen's stoners were freedmen, themselvesHellenists, but 
recent emigres to Jerusalem theologically aligned with the 
Jewish leadership injerusalem. See Marie-Eloise Rosenblatt, 
Paul the Accused (Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical Press,1995), 
24. 

The earliest sources we have for belief in the resurrection of 
the dead can be found in theUgaritic and Iranian traditions. 
Zoroastrian scriptures, primarily the Gathas, present the 
earliestand perhaps most well-developed concept of the 
resurrection of the individual when it speaksof the dead 
"rising in their bodies" at the end of time (Yasna 54). 



Egyptians believed that thePharaoh would be resurrected, 
but they did not accept the resurrection of the masses. 

Stanley Porter finds examples of bodily resurrection in Greek 
and Roman religions but claimsthere is little evidence of the 
notion of physical resurrection of the dead in Jewish thought. 
SeeStanley E. Porter, Michael A. Hayes, and David Tombs, 
Resurrection (Sheffield, U.K.: SheffieldAcademic Press, 

1999). Jon Douglas Levenson disagrees with Porter, arguing 
that belief in theresurrection of the body is rooted in the 
Hebrew Bible and is not, as some have argued, merelypart of 
the Second Temple period or the apocalyptic literature 
written after 70 C.E.; Resurrectionand the Restoration of 
Israel (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2006). Levenson 
argues thatafter the destruction of Jerusalem there was a 
growing belief among the rabbinate that theredemption of 
Israel required the flesh-and-blood resurrection of the dead. 
But even he admitsthat the vast majority of the resurrection 
traditions found in Judaism are not about 
individualexaltation but about national restoration. In other 
words, this is about a metaphoricalresurrection of the Jewish 
people as a whole, not the literal resurrection of mortals who 
haddied and come back again as flesh and blood. Indeed, 
Charlesworth notes that if by"resurrection" we mean "the 
concept of God's raising the body and soul after death 
(meantliterally) to a new and eternal life (not a return to 
mortal existence)," then there is only onepassage in the 
entire Hebrew Bible that fits such a criterion—Daniel 12:2-3: 
"Many of thosewho sleep in the dust of the earth shall 
awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shameand 
everlasting contempt." The many other passages that have 
been interpreted asreferencing the resurrection of the dead 
simply do not pass scrutiny. For instance, Ezekiel 37—"Thus 
said the Lord God to these bones: I will cause breath to enter 
you and you shall liveagain ..."—explicitly refers to these 
bones as "the House of Israel." Psalm 30, in which 



Davidwrites, "I cried out to you and you healed me. O Lord, 
you brought me up from Sheol, preservedme from going 
down into the pit" (30:2-4), is very obviously about healing 
from illness, notliterally being raised from death. The same 
holds true for the story of Elijah resurrecting thedead (1 
Kings 17:17-24), or, for that matter, Jesus raising Lazarus 
(John 11:1-46), both ofwhich fall into the category of healing 
stories, not resurrection stories, as the person "resurrected" 
will presumably die again. Charlesworth, however, does find 
evidence of belief inthe resurrection of the dead into 
immortality in the Dead Sea Scrolls, especially in a scroll 
calledOn Resurrection (4Q521), which claims that God, 
through the messiah, will bring the dead tolife. Interestingly, 
this seems to fit with Paul's belief that believers in the risen 
Christ will also beresurrected: "and the dead in Christ shall 
rise" (IThessalonians 4:15-17). See James H.Charlesworth et 
al.. Resurrection: The Origin and Future of a Biblical Doctrine 
(London: T&TCIark, 2006). Those scrolls that seem to imply 
that the Righteous Teacher of Qumran will risefrom the dead 
are speaking not about a literal resurrection of the body but 
about ametaphorical rising from disenfranchisement for a 
people who had been divorced from theTemple. There is 
something like a resurrection idea in the pseudepigrapha— 
for instance, in lEnoch 22-27, or in 2 Maccabees 14, in 
which Razis tears out his entrails and God puts themback 
again. Also, The Testament of Judah implies that Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob will rise tolive again (25:1). With regard to 
ideas of the resurrection in the Mishnah, Charlesworth 
correctlynotes that such passages are too late (post-second 
century CE) to be quoted as examples ofjewish beliefs prior 
to 70 CE, though he admits it is conceivable that "the 
tradition in MishnahSanhedrin defined the beliefs of some 
pre-70 Pharisees." 

Rudolf Bultmann finds evidence for the concept of the dying 
and rising son-deity in the so- 



called mystery religions of Rome. He states that "gnosticism 
above all is aware of the notion ofthe Son of God become 
man—and the heavenly redeemer man." See Essays: 
Philosophicaland Theological (New York: Macmillan, 1995), 
279. But I think Martin Hengel is right to notethat the great 
wave of interest in "mystery religions" that arose in the 
Roman Empire, and thesynthesis with Judaism and proto- 
Christianity that resulted, did not take place until the 
secondcentury. In other words, it may have been Christianity 
that influenced the dying and rising deityconcept in 
gnosticism and the mystery religions, not the other way 
around. See Martin Hengel,The Son of God (Eugene, Ore.: 
Wipf and Stock, 1976), 25-41. 

Other important texts for the historical and cultural study of 
resurrection in the ancient worldinclude Geza Vermes, The 
Resurrection: History and Myth (New York: Doubleday, 2008) 
and N.T.Wright, The Resurrection of the Son of God 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2003). 

There can be no question whatsoever that Psalm 16 is self- 
referential, as the first personsingular form is used from the 
beginning: "Preserve me, O God, for in thee I take refuge." 
TheHebrew word translated here as "godly one" \schasid. It 
seems obvious to me that David'sreference to himself as 
"godly one" has more to do with his piety and devotion to 
God than itdoes with the deification of either David himself 
(which would have been unimaginable) oranyfuture Davidic 
figure. Of course, Luke would have been using the 
Septuagint of Psalm 16:8-11,which translates the Hebrew 
Chasid into the Greekhosion, meaning "holy one," which, 
giventhe context and meaning of the psalm, should be seen 
as synonymous with "godly one." It maybe a huge stretch of 
the imagination to consider this psalm to be about the 
messiah, but it isridiculous to interpret it as predicting 
Jesus's death and resurrection. 



Stephen's lengthy defense in the book of Acts is obviously 
Luke's composition; it was writtensix decades after 
Stephen's death. But it bears scrutiny, nonetheless, as Luke 
was himself aDiaspora Jew—a Greek-speaking Syrian convert 
from the city of Antioch—and his perceptionof who Jesus was 
would have aligned with Stephen's. 

Among the more egregious errors in Stephen's slipshod 
account of the biblical story:Stephen speaks of Abraham 
buying the tomb at Schechem for his grandson Jacob to 
beburied in, whereas the Bible says it was Jacob who bought 
the tomb at Schechem (Genesis33:19), though he himself 
was buried with Abraham in Hebron (Genesis 50:13). 
Stephencontends that Moses saw the burning bush on 
Mount Sinai, when in fact it appeared to him onMount Horeb, 
which, despite some arguments to the contrary, was not the 
same place as Sinai(Exodus 3:1). He then goes on to state 
that an angel gave the law to Moses, when it was 
Godhimself who gave Moses the law. It is possible, of course, 
that Luke has been influenced by thejubilean tradition, 
which claims that Moses was given the law by the "Angel of 
the Presence."Jubilees 45.15-16 states, "and Israel blessed 
his sons before he died and told them everythingthat would 
befall them in the land of Egypt; and he made known to 
them what would comeupon them in the last days, and 
blessed them and gave to Joseph two portions in the 
land.And he slept with his fathers, and he was buried in the 
double cave in the land of Canaan, nearAbraham his father 
in the grave which he dug for himself in the double cave in 
the land ofHebron. And he gave all his books and the books 
of his fathers to Levi his son that he mightpreserve them and 
renew them for his children until this day." Interestingly, 
Jubilees alsosuggests that the Torah was written down by 
Moses, which is the oldest witness to thetradition of Mosaic 
authorship for the Torah. 



For more on the significance of the phrase "the right hand of 
God," see entry in David NoelFreedman et a\.,Eerdmans 
Dictionary of the Bible (Cambridge: Eerdmans, 2000). 
PerFreedman, the signet ring was worn on the royal right 
hand (Jeremiah 22:24); the elder sonreceived the greater 
blessing via the right hand (Genesis 48:14,17); the position 
of honor wasat one's right hand (Psalm 110:1); and the right 
hand of God performs acts of deliverance(Exodus 15:6), 
victory (Psalms 20:6), and might (Isaiah 62:8). Thomas 
Aquinas's remarks arefrom Summa Theologica, question 58. 

CHAPTER THIRTEEN: IF CHRIST HAS NOT BEEN RISEN 

There were, in actuality, two (though some say three) veils 
that divided the Holy of Holies fromthe rest of the Temple: 
an outer veil that hung at the entrance to the inner 
sanctuary, and aninner veil within the sanctuary itself that 
separated thehekal, or portal, from the smallerchamber 
within which the spirit of God dwelt. Which veil is meant by 
the gospels is irrelevant,since the story is legend, though it 
should be noted that only the outer veil would have 
beenvisible to anyone but the high priest. See Daniel 
Gurtner, Torn Veil: Matthew's Exposition of theDeath of Jesus 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007). 

Although the historical evidence and the New Testament 
both clearly demonstrate that thefollowers of Jesus remained 
in Jerusalem after his crucifixion, it is interesting to note that 
thegospel of Matthew has the risen Jesus telling the disciples 
to meet him back in Galilee(Matthew 28:7). 

Oscar Cullman, The State in the New Testament (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1956);The Christology of the New 
Testament (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1959); John 
Gager,Kingdom and Community: The Social World of the 
Early Christians (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.:Prentice Hall, 1975); 



and Martin Dibelius, Studies in the Acts of the Apostles (New 
York: CharlesScribner's Sons, 1956), have all demonstrated 
that the early followers of Jesus wereunsuccessful in 
persuading other Jerusalemites to their movement. Gager 
notes correctly that,in general, "early converts did not 
represent the established sectors of Jewish society" 

(26).Dibelius suggests that the Jerusalem community wasn't 
even interested in missionizingoutside Jerusalem but led a 
quiet life of piety and contemplation as they awaited 
Jesus'ssecond coming. 

Gager explains the success of the early Jesus movement, 
despite its many doctrinalcontradictions, by relying on a 
fascinating sociological study by L. Festinger, H. W. Riecken, 
andS. Schachter titled When Prophecy Fails: A Social and 
Psychological Study of a Modern GroupThat Predicted the 
Destruction of the World (New York: Harper and Row, 1956), 
which, inGager's words, demonstrates that "under certain 
conditions a religious community whosefundamental beliefs 
are disconfirmed by events in the world will not necessarily 
collapse anddisband. Instead it may undertake zealous 
missionary activity as a response to its sense ofcognitive 
dissonance, i.e., a condition of distress and doubt stemming 
from the disconfirmationof an important belief" (39). As 
Festinger himself puts it in his follow-up study, A Theory 
ofCognitive Dissonance (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1957): "the presence ofdissonance gives rise to pressures to 
reduce or eliminate the dissonance. The strength of 
thepressure to reduce the dissonance is a function of the 
magnitude of the dissonance" (18). 

There is a great deal of debate about what exactly 
"Hellenist" meant. It could have meantthat these were 
gentile converts to Christianity, as Walter Bauer argues in 
Orthodoxy andHeresy in Earliest Christianity (Mifflintown, 
Pa.: Sigler Press, 1971). H. J. Cadbury agrees withBauer. He 



thinks the Hellenists were gentile Christians who may have 
come from Galilee orother gentile regions and who were not 
favorably disposed toward the Law. See "TheHellenists," The 
Beginnings of Christianity, vol. 1, ed. K. Lake and H. J. 
Cadbury (London:Macmillan, 1933), 59-74. However, the 
term "Hellenist" most likely refers to Greek-speakingjews 
from the Diaspora, as Martin Hengel convincingly 
demonstrates in Between Jesus andPaul (Eugene, Ore.: Wipf 
and Stock, 1983). Marcel Simon agrees with Hengel, though 
he alsobelieves (contra Hengel) that the term had 
derogatory connotations among the Jews of Judeafor its 
Greek (that is, pagan) accommodations. Simon notes that 
Hellenism is numbered amongjustin Martyr's list of heresies 
in Trypho (80.4). See St. Stephen and the Hellenists in 
thePrimitive Church (New York: Longmans, 1958). 

That the Seven were leaders of an independent community 
in the early church is proven bythe fact that they are 
presented as actively preaching, healing, and performing 
signs andwonders. They are not waiters whose main 
responsibility is food distribution, as Luke suggestsin Acts 
6 : 1 - 6 . 

Hengel writes that "the Aramaic-speaking part of the 
community was hardly affected" bythe persecution of the 
Hellenists, and he notes that, considering the fact that the 
Hebrewsstayed in Jerusalem until at least the outbreak of 
war in 66 c E., they must have come to somesort of 
accommodation with the priestly authorities. "In Jewish 
Palestine, only a community 

which remained strictly faithful to the law could survive in 
the long run";Between Jesus andPaul, 55-56. 

Another reason to consider the Jesus movement in the first 
few years after the crucifixion tobe an exclusively Jewish 



mission is that among the first acts of the apostles after 
Jesus'sdeath was to replace Judas Iscariot with Matthias 
(Acts 1:21-26). This may indicate that thenotion of the 
reconstitution of Israel's tribes was still alive immediately 
after the crucifixion.Indeed, among the first questions the 
disciples ask the risen Jesus is whether, now that hewas 
back, he intended to "restore the kingdom to Israel." That is, 
will you perform now themessianic function you failed to 
perform during your lifetime? Jesus brushes off the 
question:"it is not for you to know the times or the season 
that the Father has put down in his power [toaccomplish 
such things]" (Acts 1:7). 

CHAPTER FOURTEEN: AM I NOTAN APOSTLE? 

Of the letters in the New Testament that are attributed to 
Paul, only seven can be confidentlytraced to him: 1 
Thessalonians, Galatians, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Romans, 
Philippians, andPhilemon. Letters attributed to Paul but 
probably not written by him include Colossians,Ephesians, 2 
Thessalonians, 1 and 2 Timothy, and Titus. 

There is some debate over the date of Paul's conversion. The 
confusion rests with Paul'sstatement in Galatians 2:1 that he 
went to the Apostolic Council in Jerusalem "after 
fourteenyears." Assuming that the council was held around 
the year 50 CE., that would place Paul'sconversion around 
36 or 37 CE. This is the date favored by James Tabor, Paul 
andjesus (NewYork: Simon and Schuster, 2012). However, 
some scholars believe that by "after fourteenyears," Paul 
means fourteen years after his initial appearance before the 
Apostles, which heclaims took place three years after his 
conversion. That would place his conversion closer to 33ce, 
a date favored by Martin Hengel, Between Jesus and Paul, 

31. Adolf Harnack, in TheMission and Expansion of 
Christianity in the First Three Centuries (New York: Harper 



and Row,1972), calculates that Paul was converted eighteen 
months after Jesus's death, but I thinkthat is far too early a 
date for Paul's conversion. I agree with Tabor and others that 
Paul'sconversion was more likely sometime around 36 or 37 
CE., fourteen years before the ApostolicCouncil. 

That these lines of Paul in the letter to the Galatians 
regarding the "so-called pillars of thechurch" were directed 
specifically toward the Jerusalem-based Apostles and not 
someunnamed Jewish Christians with whom he disagreed is 
definitely proven by Gerd Ludemann inhis indispensable 
works Paul: The Founder of Christianity (New York: 
Prometheus Books,2002), especially page 69 and 120; and, 
with M. Eugene Boring, Opposition to Paul in 
JewishChristianity (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1989). See 
also Tabor, Paul and Jesus, 19; and J.D.G.Dunn, "Echoes of 
the Intra-Jewish Polemic in Paul's Letter to the Galatians," 
Journal of BiblicalLiterature 112/3 (1993): 459-77. 

There has been a fierce debate recently about the role of 
Paul in creating what we nowconsider Christianity, with a 
number of contemporary scholars coming to Paul's defense 
andpainting him as a devout Jew who remained loyal to his 
Jewish heritage and faithful to the lawsand customs of Moses 
but who just happened to view his mission as adapting 
messianicjudaism to a gentile audience. The traditional view 
of Paul among scholars of Christianity couldperhaps best be 
summed up by Rudolf Bultmann,Fa/f/i and Understanding 
(London: SCMPress, 1969), who famously described Paul's 
doctrine of Christ as "basically a wholly newreligion, in 
contrast to the original Palestinian Christianity." Scholars 
who more or less agreewith Bultmann include Adolf Harnak, 
What Is Christianity? (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons,1902); 
H. J. Schoeps, Paul: The Theology of the Apostle in the Light 
of Jewish History(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1961); 
and Gerd Ludemann, Paul: The Founder ofChristianity. 



Among the recent scholars who see Paul as a loyal Jew who 
merely tried totranslate Judaism for a gentile audience are L. 
Michael White, From Jesus to Christianity, andmy former 
professor Marie-Eloise Rosenblatt, Paul the Accused 
(Collegeville, Minn.: LiturgicalPress, 1995). 

Ultimately, there is some truth in both views. Those who 
believe that Paul was the creator ofChristianity as we know 
it, or that it was he who utterly divorced the new faith from 
Judaism,often do not adequately take into consideration the 
eclecticism of Diaspora Judaism or theinfluence of the Greek¬ 
speaking Hellenists, from whom Paul, himself a Greek- 
speakingHellenist, likely first heard about Jesus of Nazareth. 
But to be clear, the Hellenists may havedeemphasized the 
Law of Moses in their preaching, but they did not demonize 
it; they mayhave abandoned circumcision as a requirement 
for conversion, but they did not relegate it todogs and 
evildoers and suggest those who disagree should be 
castrated, as Paul does(Galatians 5:12). Regardless of 
whether Paul adopted his unusual doctrine from the 
Hellenistsor invented it himself, however, what even his 
staunchest defenders cannot deny is just howdeviant his 
views are from even the most experimental Jewish 
movements of his time. 

That Paul is speaking about himself when he cites Isaiah 
49:1-6 regarding "the root ofjesse" serving as "a light to the 
Gentiles" is obvious, since even Paul admits that Jesus did 
notmissionize to the gentiles (Romans 15:12). 

Research done by N. A. Dahl demonstrates just how unusual 
Paul's use of the term Xristos(Christ) was. Dahl notes that for 
PauLXristos is never a predicate, never governed by 
agenitive, never a title but always a designation, and never 
used in the appositional form, as inYesus ha Xristos, or Jesus 
the Christ. See N. A. Dahl, Jesus the Christ: The Historical 



Origins ofChristological Doctrine (Minneapolis: Fortress 
Press, 1991). 

It was not unusual to be called Son of God in ancient 
Judaism. God calls David his son:"today I have begotten 
you" (Psalms 2:7). He even calls Israel his "first-born son" 
(Exodus 4:22).But in every case, Son of God is meant as a 
title, not a description. Paul's view of Jesus as theliteral son 
of God is without precedence in second Temple Judaism. 

Luke claims that Paul and Barnabas separated because of a 
"sharp contention," which Lukeclaims was over whether to 
take Mark with them on their next missionary trip but which 
isobviously tied to what happened in Antioch shortly after 
the Apostolic Council. While Peter andPaul were in Antioch, 
they engaged in a fierce public feud because, according to 
Paul, Peterstopped sharing a table with gentiles as soon as a 
delegation sent by James arrived in the city,"for fear of the 
circumcision faction" in Jerusalem (Galatians 2:12). Of 
course, Paul is our onlysource for this event, and there are 
plenty of reasons for doubting his version of the story, 
notthe least of which is the fact that sharing a table with 
gentiles is in no way forbidden underjewish law. It is more 
likely that the argument was about the keeping of Jewish 
dietary laws—that is, not eating gentile food—an argument 
in which Barnabas sided with Peter. 

Luke says Paul was sent to Rome to escape a Jewish plot to 
have him killed. He also claimsthat the Roman tribune 
ordered nearly five hundred of his soldiers to personally 
accompanyPaul to Caesarea.This is absurd and can be flatly 
ignored. 

Claudius expelled the Jews from Rome, according to the 
historian Suetonius, "because thejews of Rome were 
indulging in constant riots at the instigation of Chrestus." It 



is widelybelieved that by Chrestus, Suetonius meant Christ, 
and that this spat among the Jews wasbetween the city's 
Christian and non-Christian Jews. As F. F. Bruce notes, "we 
should remindourselves that, while we with our hindsight 
can distinguish between Jews and Christians asearly as the 
reign of Claudius, no such distinction could have been made 
at that time by theRoman authorities." F. F. Bruce, 
"Christianity Under Claudius," Bulletin of the John 
RylandsLibrary 44 (March 1962): 309-26. 

CHAPTER FIFTEEN: THE JUST ONE 

The description of James and the entreaties of the Jews are 
both taken from the account ofthe Palestinian Jewish 
Christian Hegesippus (100-180 C E). We have access to 
Hegesippus'sfive books of early Church history only through 
passages cited in the third-century text ofEcclesiastical 
History by Eusebius of Caesarea (c. 260-c. 339 c E), an 
archbishop of the Churchunder the Emperor Constantine. 

How reliable a source Hegesippus may be is a matter of 
great debate. On the one hand,there are a number of 
statements by Hegesippus whose historicity the majority of 
scholarsaccept without dispute, including his assertion that 
"control of the Church passed togetherwith the Apostles, to 
the brother of the Lord James, whom everyone from the 
Lord's time tillour own has named the Just, for there were 
many Jameses, but this one was holy from hisbirth" 
(Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History 2.23). This claim is backed 
up with multiple attestations(see below) and can even be 
traced in the letters of Paul and in the book of Acts. 
However,there are some traditions in Hegesippus that are 
confused and downright incorrect, includinghis claim that 
James was allowed to "enter the Sanctuary alone." If by 
"Sanctuary" Hegesippusmeans the Holy of Holies (and there 
is some question as to whether that is indeed what 



hemeans), then the statement is patently false; only the 
high priest could enter the Holy ofHolies. There is also a 
variant tradition of James's death in Hegesippus that 
contradicts whatscholars accept as the more reliable 
account in Josephus's Antiquities. As recorded in 
theEcclesiastical History, it was James's response to the 
request of the Jews to help dissuadethe people from 
following Jesus as messiah that ultimately leads to his death: 
"And [JamesJanswered with a loud voice: Why do you ask me 
concerning Jesus, the Son of Man? He himselfsits in heaven 
at the right hand of the great power, and is about to come 
upon the clouds ofheaven! So they went up and threw down 
the just man, and said to each other: Let us stonejames the 
Just. And they began to stone him, for he was not killed by 
the fall; but he turnedand knelt down and said: I entreat 
you. Lord God our father, forgive them, for they know 
notwhat they do." 

What is fascinating about this story is that it seems to be a 
variant of the story of Stephen'smartyrdom in the book of 
Acts, which was itself swiped from Jesus's response to the 
highpriest Caiaphas in the gospel of Mark. Note also the 
parallel between James's death speechand that of Jesus's on 
the cross in Luke 23:24. 

Hegesippus ends the story of James's martyrdom thus: "And 
one of them, one of the fullers,took the club with which he 
beat out clothes and struck the just man on the head. And 
thus hesuffered martyrdom. And they buried him on the 
spot, by the temple, and his monument stillremains by the 
temple. He became a true witness, both to Jews and Greeks, 
that Jesus is theChrist. And immediately Vespasian besieged 
them" (Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History 2.23.1-18). Again, 
while scholars are almost unanimous in preferring Josephus's 
account of James'sdeath to Hegesippus, it bears mentioning 
that the latter tradition is echoed in the work ofClement of 



Alexandria, who writes: "there were two Jameses, one the 
Just, who was throwndown from the parapet [of the Temple] 
and beaten to death with the fuller's club, the other 
thejames [son of Zebedee] who was beheaded" (Clement, 
Hypotyposes, Book 7). 

Josephus writes of the wealthy priestly aristocracy seizing 
the tithes of the lower priests inAntiquities 20.180-81: "But 
as for the high priest, Ananias, he increased in glory every 
day, andthis to a great degree, and had obtained the favor 
and esteem of the citizens in a signalmanner; for he was a 
great hoarder up of money: he therefore cultivated the 
friendship ofAlbinus, and of the high priest [Jesus, son of 
Danneus], by making them presents; he also hadservants 
who were very wicked, who joined themselves to the boldest 
sort of the people, andwent to the thrashing-floors, and took 
away the tithes that belonged to the priests byviolence, and 
did not refrain from beating such as would not give these 
tithes to them. So theother high priests acted in the like 
manner, as did those his servants, without any one 
beingable to prohibit them; so that [some of the] priests, 
that of old were wont to be supported withthose tithes, died 
for want of food." This Ananias was probably Ananus the 
Elder, father to theAnanus who killed James. 

Josephus's account of James's martyrdom can be found in 
Antiquities 20.9.1. Not everyoneis convinced that James was 
executed for being a Christian. Maurice Goguel, for instance, 

argues that if the men executed along with James were also 
Christians then their nameswould have been preserved in 
Christian tradition; Goguel, Birth of Christianity (New 
York:Macmillan, 1954). Some scholars, myself included, 
believe that he was executed forcondemning Ananus's 
seizure of the tithes meant for the lower-class priests; see 
S.G.F.Brandon, "The Death of James the Just: A New 



Interpretation," Studies in Mysticism andReligion (Jerusalem: 
Magnus Press, 1967): 57-69. 

Whether the Jews were outraged by the unlawful procedure 
of the trial or by the unjustverdict is difficult to decipher 
from Josephus's account. The fact that they complain to 
Albinusabout the illegality of Ananus's calling the Sanhedrin 
without a procurator in Jerusalem seemsto suggest that it 
was the procedure of the trial they objected to, not the 
verdict. However, lagree with John Painter who notes that 
"the suggestion that what the group objected to wasAnanus 
taking the law into his own hands when Roman authority 
was required for theimposition of the death penalty (see 
John 18:31) does not fit an objection raised by 'the mostfair- 
minded ... and strict in the observance of the law'.... Rather 
it suggests that those whowere fair-minded and strict in 
their observance of the law regarded as unjust the verdict 
thatjames and the others had transgressed the law." See 
John Painter, "Who Was James?" in TheBrother of Jesus: 

James the Just and His Mission, Bruce Chilton and Jacob 
Neusner, eds.(Louisville, Ky: West minster John Knox Press, 
2001), 10-65; 49. 

Pierre-Antoine Bernheim agrees: "Josephus, by indicating 
the disagreement of the 'mostprecise observers of the law,' 
probably wanted to emphasize not the irregularity of 
theconvening of the Sanhedrin in terms of the rules imposed 
by the Romans but the injustice ofthe verdict in relation to 
the law of Moses as this was interpreted by the most 
widelyrecognized experts ..."James, the Brother of Jesus 
(London: SCM Press, 1997), 249. 

While some scholars—for instance, Craig C. Hill, Hellenists 
and Hebrews (Minneapolis:Fortress Press, 1992)—disagree 
with Painter and Bernheim, arguing that the complaint of 
thejews had nothing to do with James himself, most (myself 



included) are convinced that thejews' complaint was about 
the injustice of the verdict, not the process of the trial; see 
also F. F.Bruce, New Testament History (New York: 

Doubleday, 1980), especially pages 372-73. 

Hegesippus's quote regarding the authority of James can be 
found in Eusebius,Ecclesiastical History 2.23.4-18. It is 
unclear whether Hegesippus means that control of 
thechurch passed to the apostles and to James, or that 
control over the apostles also passed tojames. Either way, 
James's leadership is affirmed. Gerd Ludemann actually 
thinks the phrase"with the apostles" is not original but was 
added by Eusebius to conform with the mainstreamview of 
apostolic authority. See Opposition to Paul in Jewish 
Christianity (Philadelphia: FortressPress, 1989). 

The material from Clement of Rome is taken from the so- 
called Pseudo-Clementines, which,while compiled sometime 
around 300 C.E., reflects far earlier Jewish-Christian 
traditions that canbe traced through the text's two primary 
documents: the Homilies and the Recognitions. TheHomilies 
contain two epistles: The Epistle of Peter, from which the 
reference to James as "Lordand Bishop of the Holy Church" is 
cited, and the Epistle of Clement, which is addressed 
tojames "the Bishop of Bishops, who rules Jerusalem, the 
Holy Assembly of the Hebrews, and allthe Assemblies 
everywhere." The Recognitions is itself probably founded 
upon an olderdocument titled /Ascent of James, which most 
scholars trace to the mid-IOOs. Georg Streckerthinks the 
Ascent was written in Pella, where the Jerusalem-based 
Christians allegedlycongregated after the destruction of 
Jerusalem. See his entry "The Pseudo-Clementines," inNew 
Testament Apocrypha, vol. 2, Wilhelm Schneemelker, ed. 
(London: Cambridge University Press, 1991), 483-541. 



The passage from the Gospel of Thomas can be found in 
Chapter 12. Incidentally thesurname "James the Just" also 
appears in the Gospel of the Hebrews; see The Nag 
HammadiLibrary for the complete text of both. Clement of 
Alexandria is quoted in Eusebius,Ecclesiastical History 2.1.2- 
5. Obviously the title of bishop in describing James is 
anachronistic,but the implication of the term is clear. 
Jerome's Lives of Illustrious Men can be found in anEnglish 
translation by Ernest Cushing Richardson \nA Select Library 
of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian 
Church, vol. 3 (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1892). The no 
longerextant passage in Josephus blaming the destruction of 
Jerusalem on James's unjust death iscited by Origen in 
Contra Celsus 1.47, by Jerome in Lives and in his 
Commentary on Galatians, 

and by Eusebius in Ecclesiastical History 2.23. 

That James is in the position of presiding authority in the 
Apostolic Council is proven by thefact that he is the last to 
speak and begins his judgment with the word krino, or "I 
decree." SeeBernheim, James, Brother of Jesus, 193. As 
Bernheim correctly notes, the fact that Paul, 
whenreferencing the three pillars of the church, always 
mentions James first is due to hispreeminence. This is 
affirmed by later redactions of the text in which copyists 
have reversedthe order to put Peter before James in order to 
place him as head of the church. Any questionof James's 
preeminence over Peter is put to rest in the passage of 
Galatians 2:11-14 in whichemissaries sent by James to 
Antioch compel Peter to stop eating with Gentiles, while 
theensuing fight between Peter and Paul leads Barnabas to 
leave Paul and return to James. 

Bernheim outlines the role of dynastic succession and its use 
among the early Christianchurch in James, Brother of Jesus, 



216-17. It is Eusebius who mentions that Simeon, son 
ofClopas, succeeded James: "After the martyrdom of James 
and the taking of Jerusalem whichimmediately ensued, it is 
recorded that those apostles and disciples of the Lord who 
were stillsurviving met together from all quarters and, 
together with our Lord's relatives after the flesh(for the most 
part of them were still alive), took counsel, all in common, as 
to whom they shouidjudge worthy to be the successor of 
James; and, what is more, that they all with one 
consentapproved Simeon the son of Clopas, of whom also 
the book of the Gospels makes mention, asworthy of the 
throne of the community in that place. He was a cousin—at 
any rate so it is said—of the Savior; for indeed Hegesippus 
relates that Clopas was Joseph's brother"(Ecclesiastical 
History 3.11; italics mine). Regarding the grandsons of 
Jesus's other brother,Judas, Hegesippus writes that they 
"ruled the churches, inasmuch as they were both 
martyrsand of the Lord's family" (Ecclesiastical History 
3.20). 

It should be noted that the famous statement of Jesus calling 
Peter the rock upon which hewill found his church is rejected 
as unhistorical by most scholars. See for example 
PhemePerkins, Peter, Apostle for the Whole Church 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 2000); B. P.Robinson, "Peter 
and His Successors: Tradition and Redaction in Matthew 
16:17-19," Journalfor the Study of the New Testament 21 
(1984), 85-104; and ArloJ. Nau, Peter in 
Matthew(Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical Press, 1992). John 
Painter demonstrates that no tradition existsconcerning 
Peter's leadership of the Jerusalem church. Such traditions 
that exist are onlyconcerning Rome. See Painter, "Who Was 
James?" 31. 

Some scholars think that Peter was the head of the church 
until he was forced to fleejerusalem. See, for instance, Oscar 



Cullman, Peter: Disciple. Apostle. Martyr (London: SCMPress, 
1953). But that view is based mostly on an erroneous 
reading of Acts 12:17, in whichPeter, before being forced to 
flee from Jerusalem, tells John Mark to inform James of 
hisdeparture to Rome. Cullman and others argue that this is 
the moment in which leadership ofthe Jerusalem church 
transfers from Peter to James. However, as John Painter 
demonstrates,the proper reading of Acts 12:17 is that Peter 
is merely informing James (his "boss," if you will)of his 
activities before fleeing Jerusalem. There is nothing in this 
passage, or for that matter, inany passage in Acts, which 
suggests Peter ever led the Jerusalem church. See Painter, 
"Whowas James?" 31-36. 

Cullman also claims that the church under Peter was far 
more lax in its observance of thelaw before James took over 
and made the observance more rigid. The only evidence for 
thisview comes from Peter's conversion of the Roman 
Cornelius. While this is a story whosehistoricity is doubtful, it 
still does not prove a laxity of the law on the part of Peter, 
and it mostdefinitely does not indicate Peter's leadership of 
the Jerusalem assembly. The book of Actsmakes it 
abundantly clear that there was a wide divergence of views 
among Jesus's firstfollowers over the rigidity of the law. Peter 
may have been less rigid than James when it cameto 
observance of the law, but so what? As Bernheim notes: 
"There is no reason to supposethat the Jerusalem church was 
less liberal in 48/49 [than it was] at the beginning of the 
30s,"James, Brother of Jesus, 209. 

Wiard Popkes details the evidence for a first-century dating 
of James's epistle in "TheMission of James in His Time," The 
Brother of Jesus, 88-99. Martin Dibelius disagrees with 
thefirst-century dating. He believes that the epistle is 
actually a hodgepodge of Jewish-Christianteachings that 
should be dated to the second century. See Martin Dibelius, 



James(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1976). It is interesting to 
note that James's epistle is addressed 


to "the Twelve Tribes of Israel scattered in the Diaspora." 
James seems to continue topresuppose the fulfillment that 
the tribes of Israel will be restored to their full number and 
Israelliberated. Scholars believe that the reason so much of 
James's epistle has echoes in thegospel of Matthew is that 
embedded within the gospel is a tradition, often referred to 
as M,that can traced to James. 

Bruce Chilton writes about the Nazirite vow that Paul is 
forced to undergo in "James inRelation to Peter, Paul, and 
Jesus," The Brother of Jesus, 138-59. Chilton believes that 
notonly was James a Nazirite, but Jesus was one, too. Indeed, 
he believes the reference to Jesusas the Nazarean is a 
corruption of the term Nazirite. Note that Acts 18:18 
portrays Paul astaking part in something similar to a Nazirite 
vow. After setting off by ship for Syria, Paul landsat 
Cenchreae, in the eastern port of Corinth. There, Luke writes 
that, "he had his hair cut, forhe was under a vow." Although 
Luke is clearly referring to a Nazirite vow here, he seems to 
beconfused about the nature and practice of it. The entire 
point of the ritual was to cut the hairat the end of the vow. 
Luke gives no hint as to what Paul's vow may have been, but 
if it was fora safe journey to Syria he had not reached his 
destination and thus had not fulfilled his vow.Moreover, 
Paul's Nazirite vow is not taken at the Temple and does not 
involve a priest. 

John Painter outlines all of the anti-Pauline material in the 
Pseudo-Clementines, includingthe altercation at the Temple 
between Paul and James, in "Who Was James?" 38-39. 
Painteralso addresses Jesus's expansion of the Law of Moses 
in 55-57. 



The community that continued to follow the teachings of 
James in the centuries after thedestruction of Jerusalem 
referred to itself as the Ebionites, or "the Poor," in honor of 
James'sfocus on the poor. The community may have been 
called the Ebionites even during James'slifetime, as the term 
is found in the second chapter of James's epistle. The 
Ebionites insistedon circumcision and strict adherence to 
the law. Well into the fourth century they viewed Jesusas just 
a man. They were one of the many heterodox communities 
who were marginalized andpersecuted after the Council of 
Nicaea in 325 CE. essentially made Pauline Christianity 
theorthodox religion of the Roman Empire. 
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